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MORE inaufpicious period than the prefent could not, per 

haps, have been chofen for the publication of a work of 
this kind, when the fudjeet, on which the author has difplayed 
fo much {kill and laborious invefligation, is laughed to feorn in 
the country in which it was formerly moft honoured ; when the 
contempt with which it is treated by the French feems to be 
{preading like an infection to other nations ; and when the fate 
that awaits heralds, heraldry, and armorial bearings, depends 
on the event of a war which will cecide whether blazonry 
fhall continue to bear its crefted head aloft, or be configned to 
oblivion as unworthy of an enlightened age ; like a rattle which 
pleafes and amufes a child, but which, when grown to manhood, 
he would bluth to ufe, and throws contemptuoufly away. 

We would not entirely concur with thofe who reprefent hee 
raliry as noxious to fociety, nor even as ufclefs ; we not on] 
think it harmlefs, but are of opinion that it has had its ufe, 
that hiftory and many of the arts have been greatly indebted to 
it, and that it has often been found extremely ferviceable to 
perfons claiming eftates by defcent, when the title depended, as 
it always does when the individual claims as heir at law, on 
the pedigree. Heraldry, in a word, not only has been but 
muft continue to be of great ufe in England, as long as the 
law fhall recognize the principle that the eftate of a (ubje& 
fhall not go to the crown, except in cafe of forfeiture by trea 
fon, &c. while there is in being a fingle individual of the 
blood of the laft poffeffor. In this light, the college of arms 
appears to be an inftitwtion that could not be abolished with. 
Out injury to the public; and therefore, on this ground, we 
fhould be as forward to fupport and maintain heraldry, as we 
Would be ready to pronounce it difgraceful to a thinking and 
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cf its own, it has peopica it with beings of its own creation, 


and has chtablifhed order and iezularity throush the whole. 
Syflem and method are every where vilivle in the government 
which it has inflituted ; and therclore it n iy lay claim to the 
denomination of a f{cieuce. 

Every nation and every profefcn feems to take a pride in 
tracing its origin to antiquity : is this weeknels, Cr is it virtue? 
It is not our province to eink r the que/lion; we are not now 
philofophizing, but merely endeavouring to ‘ollow an author 
ina wide invelligation, ! In which we find ururments but!t fome- 
times on fadls, and fometimes on vague conjecture. Heraldry 
is not behind any art or fctence in is pretenfions to an eftae 
blifhment in the earlieft ages of the world ; ard undoubtedly 
fomething like it is to be ditcovered in the olde:t accounts of 
man after he entered into a {tate of focicty :— but as a fcience, 
we believe, it was unknown to the Gnirents 5 and were Ari- 
nfit the earth, and to th G heral dry clafled under 
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centuries, who fhali determine? The fairett conjecture feem: 5 to be 
that the tournaments Deid with fuch magnificence towards the end cf 
the tenth century under the au!pices of Hug! 4+ bith were introduc- 
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their court fo ill to he e ufurper of his throne, as to notify the 
day of tis releafe from his fufferings by any pompous memo- 
rial. He was civilly dead when he was fhorn a monk ; that 
civil ccath was fuiicient to bar bis return to royalty, 
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lion of Childeric’s throne, and was univeria ly recognized kine 
of ime Mr. D. falls lite a creat error when he calls this 
cloyflered king Childerie the third, as there never were more 
than tive monarchs of that name who reigaed over that king- 
dom, and of them he wes the /econd. 
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not hereditary. This leads him into a --© and learned dif. 
cuffion. He begins with contraverting the »pinion of Phil. 
lipot, who, in his treatife on the origin and growth of heraldry, 
deduces its introduction from the antient mythoiogy, and con. 
fiders the hieroglyphics and emblems of Greece and Rome, im. 
prefled on the reverfes of their medals, as the indubitable pro- 
totypes of modern armories ; and he equally difputes the fup. 
pofition made by Kennet in his Roman Antiquities, that arms 
were attributed to indivicuals, and confirmed to them by the 
Romans ; and that their code of laws under Auguftus, and in 
that felected by Juftinian, the Jus IMaGinum, unequivocally 
referred to thole rights. 

* Certain it is, (fays Mr. D.) that the patricians had the peculiar 
privilege of erecting itatues, and of preferving other refemblances of 
their great anceftors in a regular feries; but the analogy between 
this and the fubfequent ufe of armorial enfigns, extends only to the 
(ingle circumftance of hereditary appropriation. Acquired as they 
were by aétual fervices to the ftate, they were preferved to the de- 
fcendants of illuftrious characters by the fanétion of the laws, and thus 
became a certain {pecies of property, which at once endeared chem to 
the poffeffors, and rendered them objects of honourable ambition. 
"The family enfigns by which the Corvini, Cincinnati, and Torquati 
were diflinguifhed, were confined to their flatues; in no inflance 
adapted as a peculiar badge in the field, or as an ornament in the fo- 
rum ; but the Tefare Gentilitia were of more general ufe, and had 
a nearer reference to blazonry as being of military acquirement, he- 
reditary or affumable.’ 

Mr. D. here contents himfelf with afferting that the family 
enfigns, by which the Corvini, Cincinnati, and Torquati, were dif- 
tinguifhed, were confined to their ftatues, and were in no inftance 
adapted as a peculiar badge in the field, or as an ornament in the 
forum: but he gives no other proof of the truth of this afler- 
tion than a note from Nifbet’s Antient and Modern Ufe of 
Arms; which, though a refpectable authority, does not appeat 
to us to be conclufive on this point. It is evident that, among 
the Romans, names given to particular individuals, and not 
derived from their anceftors, were tranfmitted by thofe indi- 
viduals to their pofterity. Now, as the Roman people aflumed 
the Eagle as their great military enfign or emblem, is it im- 
probable that certain families among them fhould bear on their 
fhields, or about their perfons, fome mark alluding to the cir- 
cumftance from which they derived their name? Why fhould we 
fuppofe that the raven, the tuft of hair, and the chain, were con- 
fined tothe /atues of Corvinus, Cincinnatus, and Torquatus, when 
the defcendants of thefe three Romans bore as an hereditary dif- 
tinction the name which each of the three had perfonally acquired, 

inftead of deriving it from his father? The Romans of rank 
aderned 
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adorned their fhields and helmets with certain figures or em- 
blems ; is it not probable, then, that, as they fometimes took 
their names from particular events, they would place on their 
fhields fome emblematic allufion to them, which no other fa- 
mily might ufe? That this was the cafe, the following lines 
from Silius Jtalicus might well warrant us in fuppofing: 
‘s Corvinus, Phabed fedet cui cafide fulva, 
Oftentans ales proayita infignia pugne.”’ 
This alludes to the family of the Corvini, who affumed that 
name for the purpofe of commemorating a combat of one of 
their anceflors, on whofe helmet a raven perched while he 
was engaged in battle. This Roman acquired a furname from 
this bird, in Latin called Corvus, which was borne by all his 
defcendants ; who, it would feem from the above diftich, by 
way of commemorating an event which had given a new name 
to their family, placed a raven on their helmets, juft as the 
moderns ufe acreft. Nifbet endeavours to prove that this 
raven or corbie, as it is called in modern heraldry, was not an 
hereditary badge worn by the Corvini; and his proof is that, 
if Silius Italicus intended to convey an idea that it was, he 
would have defcribed it as infigne proavorum inftead of proavita 
pugne. Ifa modern poet were to make the prefent Duke of 
Norfolk his theme, and, fpeaking of the coat of augmentation 
granted by Henry VIII. to his Grace’s anceftor the gallant 
Earl of Surry, who became the fecond Duke of Norfolk of the 
Howard family, viz. on a bend in an efcutcheon a demi- 
lion rampart, pierced through the mouth with an arrow, de- 
picted as the arms of Scotland, and worn by the prefent Duke 
as commemorative of his illuftrious anceftor’s famous victory 
over the Scots of Flodden, fhould call it proavite infgnia 
pugne, that critic would be miferably miftaken, who fhould 
inter that the coat of augmentation was to be found only on 
the pictures or ftatues of the hero of Flodden-field, and that it 
had not been worn by his defcendants, becaufe, in that cafe, 
the poet would have faid proavorum infignia: the former exe 
preflion would be perfectly correct; and yet it is a fact that 
every Howard, fprung from the brave Surry to whom the coat 
of augmentation was granted, has ever fince worn it in his 
fhield*, and worn it in commemoration preavite pugna. Enligns 
or 
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* We mean not, however, to lay too much ftrefs on this circum- 
flance, becaufe the grant made to the Earl of Surry is ftill in being, 
and exprefsly entails on the heirs of his body the right of bearing the 
coat of augmentation: but we muft contend that, were a modern 
peet to allude to thefe additional arms of the Howards by the words 
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366 Dallaway’s Jnguiries ints the origin =~ Progr 
or banners with particular and amhils marks have been ufed 
by almoft every nation of antiquity in time of war, Each of 
the twelve tribes of Iisael had a peculiar mark or device, The 
Danes and Saxons had their diftin@tive banners when they in- 
vaded Britain, and each kingdom of the Hept archy founded 
by the Jatter had its pecul liar badge borne in its banners; and 
as Mr. D. obferves, Page te any of the provincial kings bes 
came monarchs of the ifland, they retained the Gentlici on 
bearing as candid not adopting any new dovlbi slice the 
year 959, 2g years before the reigu of Hugh Capet, Ede gar 
furnamed the peaceable added to the crofs Floretté, four mart. 
Jets. Hence it appears that, long before the period of King 
Hugh, Gentilitial arms were vied at leaft by kings ; and 
would be a perverfion of terms to call the extenfion of a principle 
the principle itfelf. “The raw material of which filk flockings 
were made was the fame when the ufe of them was confined 
to princes, as at prefent, when they are commonly worn, 
The fame may be faid of heraldry; when we fee a {eal bear- 
ing a crofs Floretic, a and four marilets regularly difpofed, as in 
the time of King kdgar, or five martlets as in the time of 
King Edward the Conteflor, we fee the ground-work of he- 
raldry and the privacy les of the fcience more ftron gly marked 
than in the fimple bearing of the three fleurs de lys, or the 
Irifh harp; in aftcr-times a greater number of families began 
to bear arms : but this was more an extenfion than the inven- 
ion or difcovery of a principle, 

The feudal fyftem, by which grants of lands were made by 
2 Jora paramount to his valais, and by them given by fubd- 
infeudations to others by the tenure of military fervice, feems to 
have produced the neceflity of armorial bearings, that the chief 
Jord might be able to fce whether each vafial had brought into 
the held the number of men which he was bound by his fee to 
furnith. Lach lord muft have had fome diftinctive badge, by 
which his vailals might be known from others. The feudal 
fyftem may th erefore be confidered as the fource of heraldry ; 
and, as this fyitem is of much more antient date than the croi- 
fades, or than Hugh Capet, fo, we may venture to aflert, is the 
ule of heraldic enfign s. The trial of Mr. Haitings has made 
us acquainted more intimately than we formerly were with the 
hiftory of Hindoftan, from which we learn that lands were 
granted there by the tenure of military fervice, long before our 
earlieft accounts of the feudal fyftem in Europe. Hence we 





proavite infignia pugna’s the idea conveyed by them would not be 
changed by the fubititution of the word preaverwm in the place of 
proavite. 
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y conclude that, as diftin&ive banners muft have been pro- 
wily numerous in a country of fuch vaft extent as India, 
~muft have been the variety of devices by which the men fur- 
fhed by one vaflal were to be known from thofe who ferved 
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under the banner of another. Hence alfo we might be war- 
ranted in concluding that Gentilitial bearings were known in 
India, ages before Europe had heard of them; at the fame 
dime, however, we are difp ofed to concur in opinion with Mr, 
D. that it was not till about the time of Hugh Capet that he. 
raldty began to a diume among the Europeans ‘the form of a {ci- 
ence, That armorial bearings are the growth of the kaft ap- 
nears from the circumftance th at, though the Crottes aflumed 
in general the badge of the cre i, differently thaped and coe 
loured, before they left home, vet the ule of coats of arms bee 
came the more common in Europe, as the inhabitants of this 
quarter of the globe became more acquainted with the Eaftern 
nations. The ufe, however reftraincd, prevailed among the 
Euro; neans, long be fore the firft croitade ; for itis cer rtain, as 
Lf % obferves iy tha t W iilliam the Con iqueror, who had been 
alieeeed’t in the courts of kings Robert and Phil lip, the fun and 
grandfon of king Hugh Capet, * bad imbideo an early tafte for 
the martial exercifes, of which France was then the moi mage 
nificent and frequented theatre ; that after his fuccefsful ea. 
terprize and eftablifhment on the throne of England, at once 
from his rooted prejudices a; zainft his congue ed fub jets, his 
love of inn raciol, and his defire of fi gnalizing his followers, he 
encouraged, but under great reftrictions, the individual bear- 
ng of arms; yet not till a later period did the canglo-Saxons, 
dy ite rmarrying with or tenure under the Norman families, 
adopt this together with other falhions.’ Thofe who think that 
bluzonry firft came into fafhion, in Europe, at the time of the 
¢! fades, w:!] feel that this authority makes againft them ; 
for though it be true that Robert Duke of Normandy, father 
of William the Conqueror, went in pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
from which he never lived to return to his duchy, yet it was 
not till after the death of William that the firit croifade took 
place, te which Duke Robert, the Conqucror’s eldeft fon, 
was engaged. From this authority, it appears that coats of 
arms were in ufe before the croifades ; the cuftom indeed became 
more general atterward, but was probably intioduced Origi- 


neily fiom the katt, foon ie: the Greek emperors found it nee 
cellary to apply to the Chriftian princes of the Weft for aid 
aval (t the grow! ing power of the Saracens; and thus may we 


be faid to be prin cipally indebted to the Chrittian Greeks for the 

witroduction of heraldry, as well as of filk-worms, into Europe, 
[To be é continued. | 
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Arr. II. Mr. Tyrwhitt’s Edition of Ariftotle’s Peetic, 
[ Article concluded from p. 332.) 


- 
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WE now refume our account of this learned edition of the 

Poetic, and proceed te lay before our readers farther fpe. 
cimens of Mr. Tyrwhitt’s annotations, accompanied by our 
own obfervations on them. 

P, 59: ig. NE uavEs G xtiual ouevos ux XXAET Os velo op os ¥ot6 
Mr. 1 yrwhitt tranflates thefe. two verbs in a tranfitive fen‘e ¢. 
Weare clearly of Mr. Twining’s opinion in his devrezas Qcovridis, 
that they ought to be underftood as verbs neuter: Sce his very 
ing — note, P. 379+ 

?. 59+ 1. 3+ eupress m mowntnen esey wane. © Hee omnes interpre. 
tantur, ‘ aa oft vel sufani’? preicr Caj/telvetrum, qui veram loci fin. 
tentiam vidst ; iicet de S) aan dubitaverit, tdeoque pro voluer: t fori bere ‘. 
Sed potius, opiner, Vertena a fun i. ingeniofi ( mar 255) quam infani,”” ellip/: 
feilicet +8 MAAAON Aiticis foriptoribus fatis ufstata. Sic Nojier hagre 
fe $3 Ve ult. inicinshacmen cuAngetnTuge Sophec. Ajax. 981. 

© “Epss wings Te Sinner 4 melvesg YAuxU Se 
Synefius de Regno, p. 22. ardete Saccarie 4 partewse Ln his enim, nif 
Jfallor, Arigoteles, ul Jae pe alias, Platonis wel Socratis fententiam obligue 
impetit, gui poetas quai furore, divino quidem illo, fed were, correptos 
fa pius trridet, et pocticam omnem non arte difcendam, fed a Mu; As cum 
imjanta guadam accipiendam fratuit, V. Plai Ch Phadrum, p- tazi. Ed dy 
Fic. ‘Oo )s 3 ay aier [Ahrr ag 4 Mecw> i%s TesnTinas Svgas aPinntas, m2 5: us ws 
ipa x ree) ns $x oeries Obi 7%s ESCAEVO-g atsArs avre- TE Mas r orc 16 UT Str Tsk 
PANO ME we % ToL Ta DeovrvsTes NParicwoNe V. etiam Leuer m palin ; » éf confer 
que) ne yter habet in Proll. xxx. il. Asati Gertis os ob Wet les Ytyoacu 
a: res 9) Mata Ds Aor oDia 9 2 Gort “%, 9 % Doincisy 4 TF yy2cy Darvotas wie 
Aayyor.xel dre 3 Lbs enim, Guanquam ingemium pe neticum et meram i sJaniam 
ex caufa coufimili, bilis fetlicet calida abundaatia, oriri pontt, alterum 
tamen ab altero accurate satis dift imguil, ec undum varias humorts my ° 
cholici crafes effectus etiam varies product dicens: tag dt [wens 2 Nex 
@oAAy Kai Js,un, MANIKOI, xai EY OTEIS, ut, EP! {TIKON, Pam eux Tos Geos 


Te. X ABS RAE TAE Ei usAi ias® evs0s GF xxi AzAr faa)? te E xemp lum, auien, 

Guay i fingulare, mOx citat fen: yy Gui melicr e "at, CLIN injaniret. Mapaxs, 
. - 2 > 

@:0 Lopaxsreo, Has Chirvuy HY Hos ntM5 CF txeain. 


This appears to us to be ingenious and acute : : but we fill 
abide by the common interpretation. We think that the words 
wuPuig n pans are int ended both to illufrate the pofition of 
the xersiaives o Mae Pounevos, &C. and to exprefs the dudiility of 
the poet in fancying himfelf the character, and working himéelf 
up to the paffions which he wifhes to reprefent; and we have 
always regarded the paflage from the Problems, and the in- 
Sebes o' the Syracufan poet, as favouring this idea : fee Mr. 

Winftanley’s note. Nor in courfe do we concur in Mr. T.’s 
explanation of the word exsatixo: in the next note, which ap- 
pears beautifully expreflive of the ** fine frenzy” of the poet. 


2 be 
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The well known defcription of our immortal bard naturally 
here prefents itfelf to the mind; and it is remarkable that 
Ariftotle, in thete different pafi ages. marks out nearly the fame 
characters with Shak{peare as under the influence of thefe 
tran(ports of imagination 

The Lunatic, the Lover, and the Peer, 

Are of imagination all compaé. 

P.61. 1.1. Mr. T. has not hefitated to infert uimeos inflead 
of maxgos in the untwend it feems to have the iupport of 
three of thefe newly collated MSS. Mr, Win ftaniey had be- 
fore ftrongly urged the propriety of it, 

P. 62. |. 2. #5 euTuyiaveeMr. IT. would add H AYETTY- 
XIAN from the expreflion in the former iections, 

P.62. l.g. * Locus objcurifimus, de quo certi aliquid Patuere wvix 
licet. Verum quidem eff Tregadia partes nate to more dictas off 
guatwor, p39: §. 24+ fed guid hoc ad Tragadie (pecies, gua mex 
enumerantur ? Tragadia parces META TG DWoiriy JUN! sex, f+ 20. §- 14. 
cogue bie intelligt nequeunt Memorantur etiam Fabule partes f. 99 


. 


;. 23. jed tantum tres. Mihi fane bac cogitanti fufpicio orta eff, locum 
corruptum ele, et fe Sorte repngendum : tocavT: yee xmeta MT@GON 
inydr. ‘* Trageedix ro funt quatuor; tot enim et - fabul arum 
ditte funt [ /pecies fe.]”” Cum enim diverfitates Tragadiarum in Fa- 
palis maxime conf{picua fit, ab itfdem [pecifce ¢arum differentia (ut 
Schole loguuntur) optime derivantur. Fabulam autem omnem neceffe eft 
ve I tanphicom vel implexam ef, ef etiam, fi recie confiituatur, vel ad 
mores formandos, vel ad affects excitandos idoneam. Ex tali porro 
Fabularum diftinsiione facillime proflwunt quatuor ille Tragadiarum 
pecies, quas flatim indicaturus ef.’ 

Yet Arittotle had moft probably fomewhere exprefsly men- 
tioned the four parts to which he here alludes. 

Ibid. 1.13. to de reraptov—isov— All the commentators have 
feen the neceflity of fupplying azasy from the enumeration at 
the beginning of fect. 39- 

P.64 1.5. womep Evpiritns Nic2m. We cannot refrain 
from laying before our readers this ingenious note, though it 
intrudes on our limits : 

* Cum manifefium fit philofophum he iis pottis logui, qui Troja exti« 


dium vel fotum, vel partes ejus tantum, frag wd }aTum Suarwn arguiienta 


jm ai fic ile ef compicere ad quem finem Eurip piai “1s Niobe, aut Medea 


vemorart potuit, guarum Mirague cum Tro one an ria nibil commune 
habee. Et quidem Voces illas M Wind ay €X Opti morum MSS. auoritate 
cmilis Pro Nery autem refi ribere velim ’.xaer, ub Geo zium Vallam in 
cmplari fuo legife ex verfione ejus confiat. Sit rgitur (ut rectifime effe 
Pore) i) Euripides in Hecuba exempil umn poilas Gus parlem tariam Trojans 
ex ati tra@averit :  guor/um illa, qua Se sie . SEK hyf 1 mentio ¢ Num 
te fmile aliquid fecife, an contrarium, cenfenius 6/13 P 8 boc, aixifet 
petius Ar: ificteles arr wont Aiogrn: ef pralerea guanquam ‘LAs meposs 
poentis, et altera Nicomachi, inter dramata corum apud Suidam nume- 
réenturs 
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CAJUS COINPLESLI A ' e Lire we 
cut arc: srentum fuerit bY Werth y fi Ul 1Otum 1reja exeidium. 
The impropriety, here fo acutely — Jd out, has always for- 
cibly occurred to us; nor have we any doubt that fome feck 
correction as this is neceilary. We wonder that the incon! 
ency of the examples commonly printed has been fo Sighily 


t 
palied over by preceding annotators, 

Ibid. |. Q. Y tig ov EudrvPaty Savuace:. ' Edidit Heinfius— 
cox ‘2 THis Sune P >. at ad ape wh m boc referatur. Fr profetto fe 
flamor effet oralionis nexus. Sed m ors ub mibi widetur, digiculta ré fat 
circa voctm Savurcds Vertunt quidem per admirabile, in guo jenjs 


a " } a 9 
Verecr us act pti f bie Malim de sere ~ av (Au 7 Wie 


Heinfius’s alteration we never approved; we think the 
common reading beled: as Agatho is not alone meant, but 
ail the poets juli mentioned. As to the fenfe of Jownrs ws, we 
have the fame doubts that Mr. T. entertains. 

P.65. 1.6. ceis de roirog x 7.a. Mr. T, adopts and prints 
Madius’s molt pi robable conjecture OT paxdrdrcv—but docs not 
notice his equallv ingenious emendation of gdous:a for ddourva, 
of the genuinenefs of which we think there can be as litie 
doubt. See Mr. Winftanley’s note. 

P. ¢6. |. ult. dea Mr. T. mentions the at cempts to amend 
this aukward word, and conjectures a de vel 21 @ Cs. In our 
opinion, Caffelvetro’s adm is the belt conje€ture that has been 
yet offered. 

P.67. fed. 24. 2 Mr, T. exerts his ufual ceennne # and ine 
genulty in the correction and explanation of ut ve many dif 
pallages of this o! hone chapter: but the text is fo coisa 
2nd CO rrupt as to defy reftoration from the molt critical pence 
: definition of the conjun@ion and the article is itil 


21] confulion and perp lexi ity’. 


cult 
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Picz. 1.6. Giov ta mronma tay Meyaralov. Mr. Tyrwhitt, 


: 
iiev, wg. We are of Mr, 
fwining’s opinion that Arittoile, in giving an inilance, ules 
cov, NOtws. Weremember Mr. l wining’s emendauon and 
his ingenious way of making it out, 

> wa } ' ‘ ila 

P24. | 13. Mr. 1. prints 


* a ' 
AGAKW A2TO YVUYNY ALtCTH ce Kat's 


Tapered wreby , A LAA awe 
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the introduétion of the xa: 1s | iticiently fupported, as Nir. Wine 
fanley has fhew wn: ther (i, we fear, os well as the meta. 
msorical ufe of the two verbs, ts fill obfcure and uncerta:n. 
po . 

P. -6 ] co. aan’ aoiey. The emendation ¢ f \ icltorius for 


gia ove appears in the text 

-P 78. ‘* 2. accera may cca tertuTa as tovxusp. Mr, Wine 
fianles applied his healing hand, and confiderabiy amended this 
mutilated chapter. Mr. TV. fill farther improves the paflage 
we us by adopting a MS. reading of Morell, xcs noe a 
and correcting the whole as follows: Aospivx ue éca 


TvTe, 
2s i ss Tere eee } . 
TEMUTE Eig TOV, HAS oe, KAI 2, wxs coe cx rete KAI tay a2 ws Tuy 
~ ~Arn - a - al war ct —HHe 7 ult ; tb 
Auto cé& € “~“s TO U Mere o © MIVA Acs J UV Aa OUGe 


tation out of Herodian$ weerte cs SoiKEix Tima Tay woctniawy 
I 


b ' 

CO4u2T id ¥ Se Pe I. \ . } pitome SG CyvG i3 ¥ AXVGrwV EX Tay 
‘Heetaw. MS. Karl. 5656 

P.79. I. 4. % kocoDevres mores, wai 4 Lever, Mr. ‘I > We 


think, improves the lines trom Artflophanes generally iotro- 
s ridiculing Sthenelus’s poetry, by reading ¢ 


; 


cuced a 


2s found in Julius Pollux inftead of eucarrouew, and 
pointing them in the form of dialogue, as queition and ane 
iwer—— 
M2: Ti “a 2 / Oa) “Zz 4 
niwer, é aut Ait Are 
P.80. 1.6. 3 estas mw tTeras® 3 § Hee alii « me ts 
p f Aaa ‘ i f 4 te V i sf " mi Di 
‘tus & vy f ra mul le f ° ss 4 ‘ J mau ’ ‘ 
fe oary « , r : slrg ees “0 ] 
PATTAIZ [sa.. yaoi ans J ]} Qeam brem milcetur quedarm: modo 
Baril. ius erin prof ei gigyema, ex hingve Berbara 1 e¢. non 
Grea, jumplum L Au mh jen ju a recentitribus Grammatics acfinia 
“urs Ak ; 4 Ti, Ta ~ 4 Le ” ‘ ° / . Anos iH 
— “ oO C cocmen se Va hens tit, @ aa + . if 
Tis, sags v CUM A"mcnio a de ario €a f- 194. Of Que ivi 
it eruditiffimus editor. in py ima me.ione fa varymus eff species 


> e > ; 
Gloyematrs in pohertore Gicfcma efi species Bar: é hiss ‘A a1VaVIS LI 
‘| wf 7 d 
Lucian. de Hit. ib. » 04, waa 


. ac i iceri vr? Lé petiae af + rei 

al SSQTa Te YUTilks , , AD-« é wise i ANA- 

KiKPALD@AI xara Ta amucae Long: in. de Subl. Seet ‘: ek ot oN! Tas 
> > 

| . . * ’ . C 4 

AN*KEKPAMENATLD xaxsa; Tob On obs EM Daey wy 49 d.vaipivae 


We have always thought avgxevsatat right; and we do not 
fee any necei lity for tne <sieaedeien propoted by our critic of 
taurais; as the author does not, we apprehend, reter to yiartrasg 
lingly, but to the other fpecies mentioned, and recommends a 
due intermixture of each 


' . ° 
P.8:. 1.9. lauPomancas ev avtn th ake. Mr. qT. . gives an 


/ 
eafy, and, we think, the mot probable interpretation of this 
pafiage, and of the corrupt lines brought a$ inttance:. After 
having mentioned the difficulties of the place, and the proper 


Meaning of the word :2uaoromeas, he goes on, 
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*““SauSomoun igitur hic idem valet quod “Japeidus’ rodogity oxcntur 
convitiari, irridere. Lt Euclides tile dicitur Homerum irnfifte in er 
fermone ; res _fcrlicet vulgares et Jermonis quotidiani, ope licentiarum Hp. 
mericarum, metrice cffirendo,  Hujujmods metrorum, ut cpiner, hercicerum 
exempla duc fubjicere velsat Arificteles; quae tamen in omnibus libris tam 
warie d-pravata leguntur, ut ae Vera eorum feriptura, poff tot infelice, 
dodtifjimorum hominum conatus, aliquid certi fatuere nemo fanus ag gre dia. 
tur. Ad ceneralem philofopht in boc loco intentionem Muprandam fortafe 
gor incommode fic jeribantur: < 

* “HIMIXAPHN s1dov Masavereds BAAAIZONTA* Ka, 

© Oux HN yvedunos toy iecoe EAANDBOPON® 
Tivopas accufati vum regit apud Platenem Comicum : 

. To V hal 3 “Lrma oe 


incoPy race 
Poll. Onom. L. 

P. &2. 2. 4. 07 rav smav 9 weiieSae © An legendum Oh? txt aay 
"EMEKTALCON S. Tale certe aliquid requirere videntur, qua feguuntar 
wad imi tie yal tinge xe te Ae = Quinetiam primum quod flatim proponitur 
exemplum non ex epico carmine fumitur, fed ex iambico.’ 

This is ingenious: but the difficulty, in our apprehenfion, 
does not lie with the word era», but with the ec ro wetpov—for 
explaining which we refer to Mr. Twining’s fagacious elu- 
cidation, who would read as to weteiox—fuppofing it put adver. 
bially for usrgivs. See his accurate ftatement in the note, 

. 87. haz Mg. T. prints mumgit, NOt KuTciaxa, aS we 
have below xen». He gives a curious fragment of Proclus 
detailing the fubject of this poem. 

P. 89. ].10. 70 mANDOS TwY Tay way Twy tt [Alay wKocacW 
tiSeuerav, Our critic, with the reft of the commentators, is 
puzzled to make out the number of tragedies exhibited at one 
reprefentation or hearing. Our readers perhaps may remember 
Mr. Twining’s curious and entertaining difcuffion of the fub- 
ject in his note, p. 474. 

P. gt. 1. 2. reciting * Alec vox non femper in malam partem accipitur § 
Sepe autem cans ornatus abundautiam denotat, Gua cilta Vilium Jumme 
of 

This is the proper fenfe of the word, and is well fupported 
by the inftances adduced. Mr. T. does not fulpeét any omiffion 
in the text; though he, as it were, fupplies the word ornatu. 
We, however, think Mr. Twining’s idea of fupplying tavty in 
this re/pe, fo as to read zepit]n yap xa TavtH extremely jul 
and plaufible. See his accurate note. 

P. g4. 1.10. svdexerPas is thought admiffible, and is fupported 
by a fimilar acceptation in other paflages. 

P. 95- lo. suDandes yduvwv to @zorove Mr. T. has not 
hefitated to infert in the text Victorius’s emendation aganc a, 
which has now ftrong MS, authority. He very acutely fug- 
gelts another reading, svagance, and (upports it by two very 

polite 
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vofite infances. It is plaufible, as it more naturally accounts 
for the corrupt reading euOaviZe, which might fo eafily have 
rifen by dropping the ain tvapanee. The ‘ule, however, of 

verb a2 Zain a paffage of the Rhetoric appears to fub- 
Gantiate the g¢ 2 puinenets of the word here—xau ¢ otav wahos weirs, 
un YE nfuan, ua’ HYAp EMKPSTE TO TxlOc, H UATHY EiMAtVOV Eras TO 
wivanuc® EXMPBETE Yor; As KNTES AAMAAS, ai auar warn ADA. 
NIZOYEIN, n azSevess weacw. Rhet. 3. 17. 

Poo. 1.8. Mr. T. attempts a reftoration of this muti- 
tated and confufed paflage, which he would read thus: ‘si mip 
9 Tcosth ETO ya uncardas odvxuiay auTns % euapr tz TO MPO. 


» 


FARS@AIL* e: OF wn pT ws, nam ouu€sSrucse arrax tiv Ixree 
aude TH decix We oseG Anna Ta" y To xa” "teary 3 TExyny H/g 7 
eoy TO MATH iar puny 7 any Tiguan, th advvax wevoinras* tax” 
L. trola dv 4, & xaS” tavtry’? Wedo not, however, efleem 
this altogether fo happy as the correction of Mr. Win‘anley, 
who feems clearly to have pointed out the force of the fen- 
tence, and, in our judgment, has ably arranged and amended 
it: we will add it as _propofed to be read by him: e sv yap 


ToomdeTO usuroxcbas adu VANCE, ATTHE auacria. a de or, coshsa aes 


MEN ocpbdsy aAAm Tov samo audw Ta detia c0) oungtiy n 72 
nal’ ixagny TEXMY BUAPTNUa, Civ, TO MATA iatoiKNy, N BARD 
sey es adware TIETIOIHT AL OMOLAOTN « nal ezutyy. OF 
the right alteration of pe for un (& de apornszas MEN) 
we have little doubt, and we only differ from Mr. W. in the 
interpretation of adwauiay. This word cannot, we think, 

fignity an impofibility, but mult be un terftood with fome 
prepolition—xara probably, as Caftelvetro and Heinfius con- 
jeCtured—in the fenfe of for want of talents and ability. We 
agree, however, with Mr.Tw ining, that xa?’ aduvausay Is harfh; 
and we would readily a Jopt, if ever there fhould be any autho- 
rity of MSS. his ingenious emendation of sara dwauw. See 
his note. 


, ad . 
P.o8. 1.8. wr’ anion, arr eruxsy, wore DaoDawe are 
¢azicads. ivir. T. ere to correct thus : ios sae ete Capt 
BTW NEVEW, zt” arrfn AAAQDE ETUXEV, QTTE- tvoPavrs Eo es Sey 


(vel aliquid fimile) aa OYN ¢gazi trade. Whe conjecture “is 
bappy and ingenio: 1S. 

QP. 100. J. ae: aua “* ¢rsw is inferted in the text iitead of 
wx: to—(and it is the reading of fix of thefe new M59.) for 
Mr. . does not think that the lines jutt quoted are taken 
from the fecond book of the Iliad, but, together with tie two 
following inftances, from the tenth. We much with that we 
had room for this note, which tends to throw confiderable 
light on this obfcure part. 

P. 102. 
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o/ 

P. 102.1. 4. Zaox re wow mexctre. Ms, T T. with Batteug, 
would read xsacaro, on the idea that Gwe and axenra are not 
oppolite terms 

Ibid. J. 8. ov xticacevoy civowe We wonder that Mr. T. 
takes no notice of the tran fpolition of the two following ex. 
amples, propofed in Mr. Win itanley’ s note. The necefir y 
and grepriet y of it feem to » obvious to admit of a doubre. 

P. 105. 1.8. r» Aryes, 1 te wornsne Me. T. properly 


‘) 
‘> 


prints this whole fentence as corrected by KNobertelli and 
Groullton. 


! ’ “ % yp’ meaeins én , , 
Pr. 107. “— ° - ¥rLs t2OvNT aA Visa CETV MUA ces “uni In! ‘ cle: 








qui vertunt fimpliciter Canentem. Ascii enim of Certaum /eve in cu- 
tamiae Canere.’ 

“lhe word will not, we th ink; admit of this fenfe, but muft 
mean to jing dijfonantly. \Wethercfore approve Mr. Twining’s 
alteration to xdovrz.—-See his note. 

P. 110. l. 3- Tees pnky BY TE dias. This note we will give 
entire; aSit forms a proper conclulion to Air. T.’s learned 
annotations, and alfo conveys our own ideas on the fubject 
of this fragment being o: ly 2 part of a larger work: 


° NY hee claufula cum Duy us l bells 2&Xx ordia comip. relury, patebit, Cpiner, 
Cam non ¢ f oberis per €cil ep i 92 x M2, fed Serius i tantum, Qua sobenr 
utiiur Nojer, in tran/ite ab una parte fi bye 2 ad aliam. Oe ts Sei. 
XXXVI. Quinetiam in Sect. Mil. de Travedia tra@aturus pellicitus of 


Je deinceps 7 Epopar ret Comeedia didixrum; et in Rhe wed] duchus in 
locis tefiatus eff fe in libris de Pc nen J Sbecialiter egiffe de Ridiculis ; qua 
Comedia m atericm 93 aft propriam confiituunt. V. Rhet. 1. ¢.2. Ul. 
¢. 18. que loca Sut erius citata Sant ia wota ad Se. xi. Preterca defni- 
tionem Ne ainum fynonymorum, diverfan ab illa, que in Categoriis legi- 


, . - ‘ > ‘ , 
tur, in hoc libro po/niye Ariftot elem tef atur Simp lictus ei: ves Katry- 


: > , —_ . 7 ? 
fal. 8.0. & Apirote? ey Ta Were ilosmtixns CUE Dee ELTEV ELPRiy GY BARw 
: ‘ . o ; , A ] - 
piv Ta dripeales Adyes CRS aeutie =©Hane autem definitioncm locum habuife 
6 traclatione de Coimadia non @ jurde fortafpe, fi fpicare cmur, nift verifinte 
a ae . Pes Mie Baas a ! es No fri 
eius OL ct, EX US, Que fequuntur DS, Simplicium fol. Q. cum Noir 
: se , 
Rhes. ll es Be cellati > €GIN @XCi dife é Sec Dione libri bujus XXXV. in 7 A 
» a’ . . ; ~y 
@2 vars iveminum fpeciebus a@clum ae Ea Parra, Gh e de AfeQuum 
>I: 
purgation: Je in pcre a caratizs tradiiurum premise at Nofer, Pelst. 
L. viit. ¢. 7. odie defderart fupra notatum eff ad S:&. xi. Sed tt 
sro? s . r “f 
Fobannes Philop. sic ve we Fuyi- Sig. H. p. 12. Ari ‘otelis quiddam ve 
duplici fine, guaft iv 75 Masncan Cictum refpicit, guod in bec h hello nuj- 
quam cratparct. LX quivaus ommous cum manifelum fit tractatum hye. 
. 
Oiim muiic Auctiore;m icclum Juiye, pr bucile faits Chicilur eum Efe ipa 
“or s : j / 3 >* 
tllud opus, Gai MAriscied A@&cricviuur a Diceene Lacit. | . de -+* 
* —Z 
-~7 . . c ~ 99 , }; lr e Le om 
Jue titulo ** alt MS DP igen; Liserisen, dy fs Guciun fcilicel Gutrum 
; : > 
Msbrorum poflerior jar diu interciderit. 


We have now gone thr fowes t 
and learned criticifms ; from whi 
ef the difficult and yt at sekides of the poctic are left unno- 

a i 
ticec, 


he principal of thefe ingenious 
ch our readers will fee that few 

















ee ~ ; ’ } . 
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and that many have received very confi lerabie correction 


! ; ' . 8 
and ell ucidation. H hey wil! perce ive, through tne whu.e, the 


tice 1, 


fame happy fazacity, accurate judgment, an! elegant erudition, 
which have m irked the former labours of this illuftrious { holar, 
and which juftly rank him tn the highelt clais of philolovical 
! emendatory critics. —Belides the notes on which we have 
rema ced, there are many that contain little iluitrative notices 
dan are tes of the unknown authors and works to which the 
Sragirite alludes, the too brief mention of whici greativ Cone 
tributes to the difhculties and perplexisies of his treatife. As 
inftances, we particularly refer to notes on p. 6. |. 14. and 
iz—p. 7. 1. r.—p. 87. 1. 12.—and p. g}. |. 6. 

On the whole, we do not helitate to pronounce this the 
bet and moft correét edition of this celebrated fragment ;—yeet 
t by no means lefiens the importance of the labours of pre- 
ceding annotators. We have reafon to believe that, had Mr. 
Tyrwhitt lived to confule Mr. Twining’s very valuable com- 
ments, he would have been induced to change his opinion on 
fome of the di‘puted pafiages which he has diiculled ;—-and, by 
adopting many of the hints and eme ndations propofed by Nir. 
Wintaley, does he not bear ample teitimony to the learning 

ad merits of that accurate edition ? 

be: re{fpect to the manner in which the book ts arranced, we 
hive fjomewhat to object. The text, with the tranflation a 
the bottom, acoupers the firft part,—then follow the notes ina 
feparate part—and at the end we have the coilations of the 


MsS. in the way of appe endix. his we have found extreme y 
inconvenient, as it fubjects the reader to the ¢ mnflant neceflity 
of turning backwards and forwards to three different places be- 


fore he can come at all the ‘part l cul irs which he wants. The 
form ufually adopted by the German editors we elteem far 
preferable, viz. to print the text, the various readings, and the 
nores, on the fame page. The reader has then immediately 
under his eye what he chiefly me to confult; and, where a 
tranflation is given, let it be added at the end, for it is a part 
to which the (cholar of any proficiency has feldom occafion to 
refer ;—and do not the tranflations of the Oxford editions, by 
cing printed, as this is, line for line by the Greek, hold out 
t the ftudent at his lecture a very ftrong incentive to idlenets 
and inattention? We have likewife to remark on the quarto 
and more {plendid edition, that in our opinion it would have 
had a much more handfome and elegant appearance, had not 
the text been dishgured by abbreviations or contractions. 
‘The odavo is printed without thefe uncouth marks ;—and 
for a proof of a more regular and beautiful evenaeis of line, 
when the words are printed at length, we refer to the handiome 


_ 
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fpecimens of the Strafburgh prefs in the editions of Brunck; 
Thefe objections, however, do not affect the intrinfic excel. 
lence ef the work ; which we again aflert to be a valuable ad. 
dition to the ftores of claffical criticifm, and an honour to the 
learned fociety that has given it to the public. 

We will not conclude our remarks without adding that there 
are four indices: 1. Lndex verborum & locutionum, &c. 2. Index 
auttorum ab Ariftotele citatorum. 3. Index au€torum qui in noti; 
emendantur aut illuftrantur. 4. Index verborum & rerum in noris 
memorabilium. ‘Thefe atford an eafy reference to every parti- 
cular which the reader may with to confult. 

Of the two copies the quirto is much more correétly printed 
than the oftavo. In the la:ter indeed we do not perceive any 
material errors in the Greek, but we are prefented with a long 
table of errata in the verfion and notes. 

We now take leave of Ariftotie and his learned editor :—nor 
can we do it without beftowing our warmeit commendation on 
the orizinal treatife, We recommend its precepts to the critic 
and to the man of talte, as affording them the moft accurate 
principles by which they may judge and difcriminate :—but 
above all we recommend it to our modern play-wrights. Ariftotle 
fays, Boxn KEY MAS 0404 dun Q uo05 THE Ti2ywhas—and LEVIS OW 
Se—y ray mpxyuxtay cvrarts.—The fable is the very life and foul of 
the drama, and its proper confiruciton the principal and moft import- 
ant point. tow iitle it is fo coniidered by the prefent race of 
dramatifts, their loofely planned ftories and improbable plots 
yield a lamentable proof. Extravagant character, meagre fable, 
and ill-connected incident, feem to be the prevailing features 
of thefe crude compoiitions. We wifh, therefore, to recall 
their attention to this golden rule of the Stagirite, that it may 
Operate to the reform of this vicious tutte, and, together with 
his other genuine precepts, may bring back our pieces toa re- 
gular conitruction and unity of fable, and to a chaftenefs of 
manners and character,—to the abolition of the broad carica- 
ture and unnatural peripetia which difgrace the modern ftage. 

*.* Some Errata in the former part of this article are no 
ticed at the end of this Number. 





Art. II. Dr. Bancroft’s Experimental Refearches concerning the 
Philofe py of Permanent Colours. 
[ Article concluded from p. 296. } 
HAP. V. contains the enumeration of the vegetable fub/fantiv 
colours. “he Greeks and Romans were totally unacquainted 
with the nature and ule of indigo. ‘That valuable dye is extracted 
from a plant, the fpontaneous production of Hindoftan, to 
whofe inhabitants the preparation of it was familiar in the a“ 
mote 
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mote? times. By the Dutch it was firft brouzhe, about the 
middle of the fixteenth century, into Europe. Another fpe- 
cies of the plant was foon afterward recoznized by the Por- 
tuguefe, growing wild in the forelts of Braz. It had like- 
wife been employed by the antient Mexicans. Three fpecies of 
indigo are now cultivated in America, and many others grow 
in China, Japan, Jawa, and Madagafcar. ‘The plant is cut 
down at maturity and fteeped in water to ferment; after which 
the liquor is difcharged into beaters, is impregnated with lime- 
water, and is agitated til] the tincture collects into little blue 
focule, which are then fuffered to fublide, and the clear water 
is drained off. The beft indigo ts brought from the Katt Indies, 
and the next, in point of quality, is that of Guatimala. ‘The 
annual importation into Great Britain exceeds one million of 
pounds weight. Indigo feems to conlilt of a vegetable bafis 
united to a large portion of oxygene. By continuing to abforb 
that element, it pafles by degrees, during its preparation, 
through the feveral fhades of green to thofe of blue. Indigo is 
decompofed by fire, and inflamed by concentrated nitric acid. 
The other chemical agents fcarcely attack it, except ftrong 
fulphuric acid, which dillolves and heightens its colour,—and a 
mixture of the fulphuric and muriatic acid, which our author 
particularly recommends, ‘The blue-vat for dyeing cotton is 
formed with ground indigo, flaked lime, and cupperas or ful 
phat of iron. The ftuff, when firft taken out, appears yellow, 
owing to the oxygene attracted by the oxyd of iron, but foon 
acquires the proper colour by expofure to the air. ‘To acce- 
lerate this regeneration of the indigo, Mr. Hauflman, who has 
extenfive experience in the art of dyeing, recommends plunging 
the dyed cottons into water foured by fulphuric acid. The 
topical indigo blue, employed by calico printers for penciling, 
is made nearly in the fame way. Dr. Bancroft, befides re- 
peating the attempts of other writers, has performed feveral 
original experiments which appear to be important. Cauttic 
alkaline liquor was found incapable of diflolving indigo: but 
the addition of the oxyd of tin, prepared by dilute nitric acid, 
quickly produced the defired effect : 

_ © In che courfe of my experiments upon indigo, (fays he,) I was 
induced to make trial of refined fugar, inflead of orpiment; and I 


found that the fugar aéted very eficacioully in ving indigo, with 
the ufual appearances, and producing a topical fubitertve blue, as 
permanent, and every way as good as any in ule. | afterwards tried 
coarfe brown fugar, and I found it at leait as efeGual as the re fined, 
for this purpofe ; it then occurred to me, that this mizht be a va 


luable fubttitute for orpiment, the ufe of which, as a conilitwen 
of the topical blue, may, from its poifonous quality, fometime: 
duce mifchief, and always gives the compolition an unpleafant 
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/ 
] moreover conceived that, by employing a large proportion of brown 
fugar, it mi_ht be practicable to thicken the mixture fufficiently for 
penciling or printing, ond thereby avoid the greater expence of gum 
for that purpofe ; and upon tr ‘ly this alio proved to be the cafe, the 
fugar thickening th folution futhciently, and afterwards drying as Xpe. 
ditioufly as wh oothickened by ;um, contrary to what I had apprehended 
a* pi \bable from recotlect ng that ink, when thickened by fugar, Was 
difpofed to retain moifture, and dry very flowly. I think, moreover, 
that when the {olution of indigo is both made and thickened by fugar, 
in this large proportion, the latter, by being able to abforb a larger 
quantity of oxvvene from time to time, enables the topical blue to 
bear expofure to the atmofphere fomewhat longer, without a regene. 
ration of the indigo, than when it is diilolved by only the ufaal pro- 
portion of orpiment. I think, therefore, that this way of compoting 
a fubftantive topical blue, by employing coarfe brown fugar, inftead 
of orpiment and gum, is deferving of particular attention, as forming 
a compofition free from all the poifonous qualities, and at the fame 
time cheaper and better than that generaily ufed.’ 

The | }oGor found that the muriatic and fluoric acids will nev- 
tralize the alkaline part of indigo, without affe@ing its colour. 
He juflly obferves that the feveral means of rendering indigo 
foluble, by abftracting a part of its oxygene, ferve only to 
bring it back to its ftate during the procefs of fermentation, 
before the floculee were feparated and collected, It will, there- 
fore, follow that permanent dyes may be given by the liquor 
in which the plant is macerated. In this way, the Chinefe 
are faid to employ indigo, and the Africans ftrike a beautiful 
blue with its dried leaves diflolved in lye. The folution of in® 
digo in fulphuric acid affords a livelier but lefs durable colour, 
ufually termed chemical or Saxon blue, having been invented by 
Counfellor Barth, at Grofenhayn, in Saxony, about the year 
1740. Dr. Bancroft furmifes that the dilute acid would pro- 
duce a more permanent tincture. The addition of pot-afh or 
even chalk is beneficial. 

3efore indigo came into ufe, woad was its only fubftitute in 
Europe. It was ground, and made to ferment in heaps: but 
the Germans have lately with fuccefs treated it nearly in the 
fame way as indigo. It gives a very durable blue, though lefs 
vivid than the foreign dye, and therefore is now employed only 

as an addition in compofing the vat for indigo. 

The genipa Americana, a native of Guiana and Brazil, is a 
large branching tree, bearing an oval fruit, whofe foft puip 
contains an acid juice that ftrikes a deep and permanent blue. 
The favage inhabitants of thofe countries ufe it for tinging their 
bodies. ‘he fruit of the genipa might, therefore, be adopted 
with benefit in the art of dyeing and calico printing ; efpecially 
fince a kind of indigo is obtained from a fimilar tree growing 
plentilully on the coaft of Malabar, where it receives the ap- 
pellation 
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pellation of panrts jicamaram.—The feed hufks of the glafum 
jelvefire, the tops of the fungus tubelofus, the ftalks of the poly. 
enum fagopyr urns and the pulp of the berries of the randia acye 
‘ea ta, all yield a fixt blue or green colour. A hard fubttance, 
known in India under the name of green indigo, was difcovered 
by our author to Contain a portion of true indigo, unfortunately 
ta ‘mithed by the mixture of brownith or olive matter. A fub- 
ftantive yellow has lately been procured from a tincture of ture 
meric. [he roots and ‘bark of the berberis vulgaris and of the 
zantoxylum clava Herculis yield only a fugitive yellow. The 
feeds of the bixa orellana, which grows {pontaneoufly in Gui- 
ana,are covered with a pulp, termed annotta, arnotta, or roucou, 
and are employe :-d to communicate a reddifh tint. [ts principal 
confumption in England is in the ftaining of cheefe. The 
liquid fold under the name of * Scot’s Nankeen Dyce” feems 
to be nothing but annotta diflolved in alka! ine lye. The 
Law/s nia inermis, or Hinna of the Arabians, i is an elegant fhrub, 
the leaves of which have long been ufed in the Eat to give 2 
reddifh tinge to the nails and lips.—Thefe three potfonous 
fhrubs or vines, the rhus vernix, the rbus radicans, and the rhus 
toxicodendron, which grow in North America, contain in their 
ftems and leaves a milky juice that produces, on linen, cotton, 
or filk, a full and durable black. The Malacca beans, the 
fruit of the avicennia tomentofa, are ufed in the alt Ladies for 
imprinting black marks on cotton. 

Chap. vi. treats of the mineral fubflantive colours. —The oxyds 
of all the metals not only ferve as bafes for fixing other colours, 
but are capable by themfelves of producing per: manent tints. 
lron, combined with vinegar, or with the acid of tar, affurds 
the dark ftains ufed in calico printing ; and at Mancheiter, buff 
colours are dyed with a dilute folution of that metal in nitric 
acid neutralized with pot-afh :—but the different preparations 
of iron, by continually imbibing oxygene, change their fhades, 
and impair the texture of the cloth. ‘The folutions of copper 
give a delicate green, which refifts the impreflion of the air: 
but all of them, exceot that in ammoniac, are diicharged by 
the action of foap. Subftances, whether animal or vegetable, 
moiftened with the nitro-muriatic fuiution of gold, and expoled 
tothe air, aflume a bright and durable reddifh purple. The 
nitrate of filver gives a permanent black ftain. The nitro- 
muriate of platina, with other additions, produces the various 
thades of olive and brown. The compound of cobalt, with the 
Muriatic acid gives beauuful fympathetic tints of green and 
yellow. The nitrates of manganefe and cobalt, impregnated 
with foda, yield browns and rofe colours. “The compound of 
lime with the oxyd of lead blackens animal fubfances, but is 
pt to corrode them, 
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Chap. vii. confiders adjefive colours in general. In the in. 
fancy of the theory of dyeing, the intermedia employed to 
fix the colours were by the French called mordants or biters, 
Mr. Henry has propofed to fubftitute the term da/is, though jt 
be not perhaps fufficiently definite. It bears an equal relation 
to the colouring matter and to the ftuff impregnated, and jt 
forms the triple union. Such is the principle of topical dyeing, 
or that curious art which, with the fame liquor, communicates 
different colours to particular {pots of linen or cotton, accordin 
to the feveral bafes previoufly applied. It appears that the Hin- 
doos, the original inventors of this art, macerated and carefully 
prepared the cotton cloths with goat’s dung, the aftringent 
fruit of the Myrobalans, and curdled buffaloe’s milk. After 
having been cleaned and fmoothed, it was penciled with the 
folution of iron in a mixture of four palm-wine and rice- water, 
for the black figures ; and with alum diflolved in water and 
thickened with gum and the extract of fappan or famphan wood, 
for the red. The ftuff was then dried in the fun; and, to com. 
municate the defired tints, it was boiled with certain roots re- 
fembling thofe of madder, and particularly with the chaia, a 
Species of gallium. On the introduction of calico printing into 
Europe, it was ftript of its tedious manipulations ; which, on 
account of the higher price df labour, would have occafioned an 
intolerable expence. It appears that vinegar, litharge, and 
white lead, were fucceflively joined to the ingredients in the 
complicated recipes. Experience and accident thus led to a 
mott eflential improvement on the Indian praétice, the adop- 
tion of the fugar or acetite of lead, the only addition now te- 
tained in the compofition of the aluminous mordant. A curious 
obfervation, which Dr. Bancroft eftablifhes, is that the red, 
communicated by famphan wood to the folution of alum in the 
oriental procefs, is diflodged from the pores of the cotton by 
the fuperior attraGion of the root colour. If cottons printed 
with the acetated aluminous liquor be dyed with weld or quer- 
citron bark inftead of madder, permanent yellows will emerge; 
and this is an European invention. The iron liquor, with 
thefe drugs, gives variety of olive and drab colours, Calico 
printing has been hitherto confined to linens and cottons. Uf 
late, however, an ingenious method has been difcovered, pro- 
bably by the help of heat, of applying topical ftains to kerfey- 
meres for waiftcoat patterns, Dr, Bancroft has fince contrived 
to compafs the fame effe€t. He applies topically a ftrong de- 
coction of quercitron bark with the due proportion of the mu- 
rio-fulphate of tin, covers the penciled parts with paper, folds 
up the cloth, and ties it in a bag of oiled linen, (fuch as is uled 
for bathing caps,) and laftly keeps it, during a quarter of an 
hour, immericd in boiling water, A beautiful yellow is in this 
way 
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way imprinted on the ficures. When the cloth is previoufly 
ved Saxon blue, a beautiful green is obtained ; and, if fcarlet, 
che dilute fulphate of indigo pencilled will produce a full 
black. 

Chap. viii. treats of Pruffian blue.—This beautiful dye, the 
ca(ual difcovery of an obfcure chemift at Berlin, is procured by 

precipitating iron from the fulphuric acid by means of pot-ath, 
previoufly calcined with blood, horns, or tendons. The tinc- 
ture fometimes inclines to yellow from an excefs of the oxyd 
of iron, which may be detached by the addition of the muriatic 
and other acids. Thefe, however, have no aétion on the blue 
colouring matter, but the alkalies and lime readily diffolve it. 
Prufian blue has lately been fuppofed to be a compound of 
iron with a peculiar acid. Yet this bears no complete analogy 
to acid; and Dr. Bancroft regards it merely as an animal dye, 
not belonging to any of the ufual clafles of chemical agents. 
Various have been the attempts, within the prefent century, to 
fix and apply this brilliant tincture. M. Berthollet, with the 
afiftance of M. Vidmer, in fome meafure fucceeded. Cotton 
and filk, previoufly dyed brown with galls joined to a ferru- 

inous bafis, and pafled through dilute pruffiate of lime with a 
jimall addition of the pruffiate of pot-afh and fulphuric acid, ac- 
quired the proper blue. That dye refifts the impreffion of air, 
but unfortunately will not bear wafhing. It is remarkable that 
fuifs tinged olive, by the application of weld, took from this 
liquor a beautiful green. ‘This obfervation prompted our 
author to inveitigate the matter more fully, and fuggetted f{e- 
veral ingenious and fatisfactory experiments. Among other 
particulars, we learn that copper, efpecially the aluminous 
bafis, has a powerful attraction for Pruffian blue. A new lively 
and permanent colour, which Dr. Bancroft terms the red copper 
colour, was obtained by applying the folution of copper in acids 
or ammoniac. 

Chap. ix. on adjeive colours from European and Afiatic infec, 
comprifes three articles. 1. The antients were acquainted with 
the kermes or goccus elicis, an infect found on a {mall fpecies of 
oak which grows in the fouth of Europe and in Afia. When 
the eggs are on the point of hatching, the females are collected, 
and killed by the fteam of vinegar, Great quantities of thefe 
infects were formerly gathered in the fouthern parts of France 
and Spain, for the purpofe of dyeing :—but the introduction of 
cochineal has fuperfeded the ufe of kermes, which affords a lefs 
vivid though a more durable fcarlet. ‘The fine blood reds, 
which we ftill admire on old tapettry, were given by kermes 
with the aluminous bafis to wooilen threads. 2. Lacca or gum 
lac was likewife known to the antients. It is the produétion 
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of a certain minute infe&t, by which it glues itfelf to feveral 
fpecics of fhrubs in various parts of India. The egys, and the 
glutinous liquor in which they are contained, will alfo commu. 
nicate, while trefh, a beautiful red to water. The ceconom 
of the‘e infects has been very attentively and fucce(sfully ftudied 
ot late by Mr. Kerr and Dr. Roxburgh. The Hindoos extra@ 
the colouring matter of lac with hot water, and add thereto 
alum and tamarind liquor, for dyeing filk and cotton. The co- 
Jours thus obtained approach thofe of cochineal in beauty, and 
are rather more permanent. Moft of the lac, however, brought 
into Europe at prefent, is fent to Portugal and Barbary, to be 
employed in ftaining goat fkins for the red morocco. 3- The 
coceus tinflorius Polonicus is a {mal round infe& much refembling 
the kermes. It was formerly colleéted in Poland and Lithu. 
ania from the roots of the German knot grafs or knawel. The 
Turks and Armenians ufed it for ftaining the nails crimfon, 
and, with the affiftance of alum, for dyeing wool, filk, and 
hair, It is now neglected. Similar infects were formerly ga- 
thered in Europe from crow-berry buthes and the roots of 
burnet. 

Chap. x. contains the natural hiftory of cochineal.—Cochineal 
or coccus caéii is an exceedingly {mall intect, nourifhed, perhaps 
exclufively, on the cad?us, vulgarly denominated Indian fig or 
prickly pear; a genus of plants peculiar to America. ‘1 he 
fpecies cochenillifer or nopal alone is cultivated for the breeding 
of it, On the arrival of the Spaniards in that vaft continent, 
they faw the native Mexicans employ cochineal to produce de- 
lightful itains on their furniture, their ornaments, and their 
cotton garments ; and the favourable reprefentations fent home 
induced the courto! Madrid, in the year 1 523, to give inftructions 
to the famous Cortes for taking meafures to multiply that va- 
Juable commodity. Notwithftanding this early attention to the 
propagation of cochineal, Europe remained for above a century 
Ignorant of its real nature, Like the kermes, it was believed to 
be a fecd or grain, and hence the fcarlet dyed with it commonly 
went by the mame of grain colour. ‘This opinion appears to 
have been firft contraverted in 1668, by the anonymous au- 
thor of a paper printed in the Philofophical Tranfa@iions, No 
doubt any longer remains on a point which eminent naturalifts 
have fully afcertained. Cochineal forms the fubject of an ex- 
tenfive and beneficial commerce. The importations into Spain 
alone, of the fine fort, during the yeas 1788, 17895 and 
1790 inclufively, amounted, according to our author’s infor- 
mation, to eleven thoufand bacs weighing 200 pounds each. 
Great Britain con{umes annually 1200 bags, eftimated at about 
380,000], fterling. ‘To break the monopoly retained by the 
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Spaniards would be defirable, and feveral attempts have been 
made to outwit the vigilance of that jealous people. Our 


weaders will be pleafed with the following relation: 


‘In the month of January 1777, Moni. Phierv de Menonville 
tefe Port au Prince, in the ifland of St. Domingo, tor the purpofe of 


procuring fome of the —* cochineal iniecis in Mexico, and bring- 


ing them from hence, » be afterwards propagated in tue French 
Wel India iflands; an enterprize, tor the expence of which ‘four 
thoufand livres had been allotted by the government. Ley] eled 


by the H wannah to La Vera Cruz, where he was informed that the 
fneit cochineal infects were produced at Guaxaca, dillant about feventy 
ywues. Pretending if health, he obtained permiflion to ule the 
baths of the river Magdalen ; but initead of going thither, he pro. 
ceeded, through various difficuliies and dangers, as faft as poflib'e, to 
Guaxaca; where, afier making his obfervations, and obtaining the 
requilite informations, he aftetted to believe that the cochineal intetts 
were highly ufeful in compofing an omtment for his pretended dif- 
order, (the gout,) and therefore purchafed a quantity of nopals, co- 
vered with theie infeéts, of the five or domettic breed, and putting 
them into boxes with other plants, for their better concealment, he 
‘yund means to get them away as 0 tanic trifles, unworthy of ne ice; 
and being afterwards driven by a violent ftorm into the bay of Cam 
peachy, he there found and added to his collection a hving caus, 


of a ipecies which was capable of nourifhing the fine domellicated co- 
chineal; after which, Ceparting for St. Domingo, he arrived fafe, 
with all his acquilit ons, on the 2yth September, (in the fame year,) 
at Port au Prince, where he began immediately to form a piantauon 
of nopa!s , and to take ite e for props aApauhe the two forts or varieues 


of coching sal, | mean the dome'tticate d or tine, and the fy!veitra or 
wild, which lait he found at St. Domingo, foon after his return, 
lwing natural! ly on the caétus perefkia. But unfortunately for tins 

ellablithment, he died in the year 1780, through difappointment and 
vexation, at feei ing his patriotic endeavours fo little affitted, and his 
fervices fo {paringly rewarded by the government. Mr. ihtery de 
Menonville’s labours be ing thus terminated, the Royal Society of 
Arts and Sciences at Cape Frang iis, having collected his papers, 
compol: ‘d from them a treatife on the cultuvation of nopals and the 
breedix g of cochineal, &c. of which M. Bertho'let has given an ex- 
tract in the hfth volume of the Annales de or eg togetser vith an 
account of his own experiments, for a‘certaining the effects of the 
rama lylvettra, produced at Ot. Denia go, compared with thole from 

€xico, in dyeing. 

“T appears that there are two varieties of the nopal growing 
in Mexico H the one denominated the true nopal of the yarden 
of Mexico, and the other, on account of its fingular beauty, 
called by the name of the Caftilian nopal. Thefe nopals have 
2 valuable property which facilitates the collection of the minute 
infects, being not befet with the hard offenfive thorns ufua! in 
the colina eribe, They betides afford the nourifhment moft 
luitable to the cochineal ; for the wild infeét or grana /jlvefira 
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reared on either of thefe nopals lofes, by degrees, its downy 
filaments, and becomes a!moft as large as the domeftic fort; a 
faét which fhews that the latter owe their amelioration to warm 
covering and abundant generous food. ‘This opinion is farther 
confirmed by the practice, in Mexico, of forming the planta. 
tions for propagating the two varicties of domeflic cochinea! at 
a certain diftance from each other, left their communication 
fhou!d produce a crols breed. ‘The infect felects proper fitua- 
tions on the underfides of the branches or articulations, where, 
fixing its lite tubular probotcis, it tmbibes the nucilaginous 
juice, and becomes covered with a fine adhefive down. After 
a month, the male emerges from his prifon a Jitzle fearlet fy, 
flutters about, performs the office of love, and immediately 
expires. ‘The female outlives him another month, and brings 
forth her youny connected in fuccefiion by an umbilical cord, 
Thefe cluller two o: three days under the mother’s belly, till, 
finally liberated, icy craw! to their fevera!l ftations. It is in 
the lait ftage of pregnancy that the females are cholen for co- 
chineal. They are detached from the nopal by prefling the dull 
blade of a knife, aid fall on cloths fpred to receive them; 
being then incloied in a bag, they are f{caided in boiling water, 
and expofed to dry inthe fun. [Tbe rich colour of cochineal 
was generally imputed to the red fruit of the ca@us on which 
the infect was fuppoicd to feed: but the oblervations of M. de 
Menonville have exploded that opinion. After the deatn of 
that gentleman, the ttock of fine cochineal, multiplied in the 
garden at Port au Prince, was fuffered to perifh through neg- 
le&t. The wild fort, however, being hardier, furvived, and 
came under the care of M. Bruley, who fent a confiderable 
quantity to Paris in the years 1787 and 1788. Commiffioners 
of the academy made the proper experiments on it at the cele- 
brated Gobelines ; from which it appeared that the grana /jl- 
veftra of St. Domingo gave exacily the fame dyes as the fine Spa- 
nith cochineal, only requiring double the quantity of materials, 
A few years fince, Dr. James Andetfon of Madras imagined 
that he had difcovered the true cochineal infeét, inhabiting a {pe- 
cies of falt grafs. In this expectation, however, he was widely 
miftaken: but his laudable zeal pointed out our Eaft India 
fettlements as a congenial nurfery for that valuable infect. 
Some plants of the true nopal were accordingly fent in 1788 
from the royal garden at Kew to Madras, where they have 
multiplied furprizingly :—but, owing to the negligence of the 
Eaft India Company’s Direétors, no fteps have yet been taken 
to procure the cochinea! infect from America. 
Chap. xi. treats * of the properties and ufes of cochineal ; 


with an account of new obfervations and experiments calculated 
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to improve the fearlet dye.” “The antient Mexicans appear to 
have known only the crimfon tint which cochineal commue 
nicates to the aluminous bafis, The wonderful effect of the 
~trie folution of tin, in exalting the colour of this drug to the 
molt vivid fearlet, was probably firft difcovered by Kufter, a 
German chemilt, who brought the fecret to London about the 
vear 1543+ A fmall portion of fea-falt or the muriate of am- 
moniac, and, (which is molt important, ) a quantity of tartar, 
are commonly added to the liquor. It is fomewhat remarkable 
that the real effect of the nitrate, or nitro-muriate of tin, has 
hitherto been mifunderitood. The colour which it produces 
alone with cochineal has always a crimfon hue, and the tartar 
employed is an eflential ingredient to incline it towards yellow. 
Into this opinion Dr. Bancroft was led by reflection and copious 
experiment. it then occurred to him that the muriate of tin, 
yith the quercitron bark which affords a cheap yellow, might 

idvantageoully ufed to change the natural colour of cochineal 
into {earlet ; and, im Coniequenee of his application to the Privy 
Council, it was referred in 1787 to fix capital dycrs to examine 
his dilcovery. "l rials were accordingly made, the brilliant dye 
was produced, but unfortunately the texture of the cloth was 
found to be much injured by the corrofive liquor. Not dif- 
heartened, however, after many expenfive and laborious efforts, 


he at laft (ucceeded with the murio-fulphurate of tin and gquer- 
citron bark. The procefs is thus concifely defcribed ; 

‘ For this {pecies of fcarlet nothing is necefiary but to put the cloth, 
fappole 1colb. weight, into a proper tin veflel, nearly filled with 
water, in which about eight pounds of the murio fulphuric folution 
of tin (this is compofed of two pounds of the fuipruric acid with three 
of the muriatic 10 Sourteen Ounces of tin,) have been previoully mixed, 
to make the liquor boil, turning the cloth as ufual through it, by the 
winch, for a quarter of an hour; then turning the cloth out of the 
liquor, to put into it about four pounds of cochineal, and two 
pounds and a half of quercitron bark in powder, and having mixed 
them well, to return the cloth again into the liquor, making it boil, 
and continue the operation as uiual until the colour be duly raifed, 
and the dyeing liquor exhaufted, which will be the cafe in about fil- 
teen or twenty minutes; after which the cloth may be taken out and 
rinced as ufual.’ 

This method of dyeing fcarlet, befides that it requires one 
fourth leis of cochineal, admits a very confiderable faving in 
the articles of fuel and labour, The colour communicated has 
invariably the fame fhade; which, in the cafe of woollen cloth, 
js not liable to alter under the operation of fulling. It deferves 
likewife to be noticed, that, by varying the proportion of the 
hark, every poffible tint may be exhibited between the crimfon 
and the yellow. Tin, diflolved by any of the acids, produces 
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with cochineal the feveral fhades of aurora. Its folutions in the 
fluoric, the tartaric, and efpecially the citric acids, give a 
beautiful fcarlet. The oxyds of bilmuth and zine afford pur. 
ple or lilac colours: but all the other metals, copper parti- 
cularly, fadden and debafe the cochineal-dye; and it would be 
tedious to enumerate the particular inftances. The great pro- 
blem in the art of dyeing is to communicate 2 permanent 
fcarlet to filk, cotton, and linen. ‘The procefs recommended 
by the celebrated M. Macquer produced only a fugitive ftain, 
The late Dr. Berkenhout, under the idea of difclofing a fimilar 
difcovery, obtained a large reward from the Britith parliament, 
Chap. xii. confiders the properties and ufes of quercitron bark, 
The application of this fubftance, produced by the guercus nigra, 
to the purpofes of dyeing and calico printing, tor a certain 
term of years, is exclufively vefted in the author by aét of 
parliament. “The blackifh exterior coat being feparated, the 
cellular and cortical parts are, by the afliftance of mill-ftones, 
reduced to a fine light powder, mixed with ftringy filaments, 
Thus prepared, the quercitron bark will generaliy yield as. 
much colour as eight or ten times its weight of the weld plant, 
or as four times its weight of the chipped old fuftic ; the form- 
er of which it moft nearly refembles: but it is capable, without 
addition, of producing more cheaply the effects of every other 
yellow dyeing drug. Of the guercus nigra there are feveral 
varieties, which all contain a portion of the fame colouring 
matter: but the guercus nigra digitata and the quercus nigra tri- 
fida, befides the yellow, have a fawn tint, which tarnifhes the 
dye, and ought therefore to be carefully avoided. The de- 
coction of quercitron bark is diluted by acids and deepened by 
alkalis. With the muriate and murio-fulphate of tin,.it pro- 
duces a beautiful and lively yellow ; and, with the fulphates of 
jron and copper, it forms a colour ir.clining to green. In the 
application to practice, it is expedient to plunge the bark pre- 
vioufly tied up in a bag into hot water, for a few minutes, and 
then to mix the other dyeing ingredients with the decoétion. 
For woollens, the affiftance of alum alone will afford a pleafant 
yellow, which can be deepened by the addition of a little 
vowdered chalk. By the fame procets, a fine green is fixed on 
cloth taken from the indigo vat, and the Saxon blue is con- 
verted into Saxon green: but the moft brilliant colours are pro- 
duced by the application of the tin bafis. If the ftuff be dyed 
with one tenth of its weight of bark, and as much of the mu- 
rio-fulphate of tin, it will receive a beautiful orange yellow ; 
and the fhade may be inclined to yellow by diminifhing the 
proportion of the murio-fu!lphate of tin, and adding fome alum. 
‘Lhe paler dyes are formed by joining a {mall portion of alum. 
5 ‘The 
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The bafis of iron with the quercitron produces the drab co- 
fours, which are darkened by the addition of a little fumach, 
and are inclined to olive by diminifhing the fu'phate of iron and 
fubftituting the fulphate of copper. Woollen cloth boiled with 
one twentieth of its weight of lime, and then dyed with the 
bark, acquires a ftrong nankeen tint. Wiih due precaution, 
the fame dyes may be fixed cn filk. The difficulty is greater in 
the treatment of linen and cotton, which require a more co- 
sious depofit of alum, and are apt to Se corroded by the tin 
bafis. By means of the acctite of alum, however, and the 
gradual application of heat, they receive the various fhades 
of yellow. This aluminous compound may, in a great 
meafure, be fuperfeded by*ufing the aftringent matter of 
yellow myrobalans, or the decofion of g galls promoted by a 
little barilla ;—-the cotton is afterward to be dipt into a calca- 
rious folution of alum. A dye nearly as durable, and more 
dilute, is procured by previoufly macerating the cloth with a 
mixture of foap and barilla. 

Dr. Bancroft gives ample and circumfantial dire€tions for 
the application of quercitron bark, with manv interefting ob- 
fervations,—for which we muft refer our readers to the work. 
It is fortunate that private intereft fhould concur with pub- 
lic emolument, to recommend the wider extenfion of this 
valuable drug. 

Chap. xiii. enumerates the feveral vegetable fubftances which 
afford yellow adjeétive cclours.—1. Vhe American hicory or 
Juglans Alba contains not only in its bark, but in its green 
leaves and in the rinds of its nuts, a colouring matter very 
fimilar to that of quercitron bark, only fecbler and prepared 
with more difficulty. The ufe of this dyeing drug is, likewife, 
for a term of years, appropriated to our author by the Britifh 
legiflature. 2. The weld plant, or refeda lutesla, grows in 
many parts of Europe, the cultivated fort being {maller and 
richer in colour. It requires two years for its maturity, and 
gives alfo a very precarious crop. ‘The trouble of previoufly 
extracting the tint, and the charge of tran{porting a bulky 
commodity, with other inconveniencies attending it, are 
likely to bring weld into difufe.—Wéith this fubftance, Dr. 
Williams, feveral years ago, pretended to fix a green dye on cot- 
tons ; and parliament was furprized into a grant of a confider- 
able reward to the inventor. 3. Venice fumach or rhus cotinus, 
improperly called young fuftic, 1s a fhrub that grows in Italy and 
the South of France. Its root and ftem, employed in chips 
with the nitro-muriate of tin, give an orange-ycliow : but the 


colour proves extremely fugitive. 4. F whic or morus tindoria, 
which 
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which we inac curately denomingte cid fuilic, is a large tree in. 
digenous tu tne Welt Indies. Jt ofords a tolerably durable but 
not a bright co’our, whe ree fecrns to be a corruption 
of the term /fuflet, denoting a mouldy {me " hy which appel- 
lation the Venice fumach was known in Fr: nee. 5. The 


common fumeach or rhus cortarvia of Spain “and | Portuga gives, 
with the aluminous bafis, a pale and feeble dye. 6. The 
French berries, or unripe berries of the rhamvus infesrius, 
communicate a lvely though fuzttive colour. 7. Saw-wort, 
or ferratula tinéforia, the dyer’ s broom or centfla tinforia, the 
five ipecies of heath which our iflacd produces, the bark and 
fhoots of the Lombardy poplar, and the lcaves of the fweet 
willow, all form a pleafant but tranfient yellow. 8, The 
American golden rod, or folidago Canacen/'s, which grows 
plentifully between Canada aid Hudfon’s Bay, is rich in co- 
louring matter, and gives a beautiful dyc, with the aluminous 
bafis, to wool, filk, and cotton. The three-leaved hellebore is 
employed by the Canadian Indians to give a yellow itain to 
prepared fkins. Many other vegetables of lefs note yield dif 
ferent tints of yellow. 

The volume clofes with an appendix, containing an abfira&t 
of a paper which Dr. Roxburgh very lately tranfmitted to the 
DireCtors of the Eafl India Company, en a new fpecies of ne- 
rium or rofe-bay ; the leaves of which afford indigo. This 
nerium tinflorium, the t/hit ancalla of the Hindoos, grows plen- 
tifully in the mounta' nous tracts of the Carastic. and through 
the whole extent of the Circars. It is a middling-fized tree, 
with leaves from fix to ten inches long and from three to four 
broad, numerous, fimooth , and of a pale green colour, The 
feafon from April to July is the moft proper for gathering the 
leaves, of which two or three hundred pounds weight will yield 
one pound of indigo. To extract this dye, the leaves are {calded 
and agitated in hot water, when a little lime is added to the 
liquor to affift granulation. In the northern parts of the Co- 
romandel coaft, the natives precipitate their indigo with a cold 
infufion of the jambalong tree, or jambelifera pedunculata, a ey 
powerful aftringent. Dr. Roxburgh defcribes another indig 
plant, the car-necli of the Hindoos, “which he has chofen to ‘ot 
nominate indigcfera caerulea. \t is a fhrubby f{pecicvs, growing 
naturally in dry barren tradis. The leaves, digetted in boiling 
water, afford about one two-hundredth part of their weight of 
beautiful indige. ‘Phe fame gentleman has performed a number 
of interefting experiments, with a view of illuftrating the theory 
of indigo :—bur, as moft of his obfervations are already anti- 


cipated, it would be fuperfluous to dwell any longer on this 
fubjects 
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fubject. We will juft mention that indigo may be purified and 

exalted, by diflolving the heterogeneous matter with the ful- 

phuric or rather the miurtatic acid. . ; 
In taking leave of the learned author of this work, it fhould ‘7 

be noticed that he has prefixed to each chapter a very apt 

motto, felected from works of merit. We are jorry to remark 

that the great interruptions in the prefs have feniibiy hurt che 

unity of plan and compofition, The reader fee's it irkfome to 

be repeatedly referred to other paflages of the book :—but an 

adequate apology for this blemifh may be found in the utility of 

the general delign. Les.-¢. 
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Art. 1V. Te idifiery of Great Britain, connetted with the Chro- 
nology of kkurope; with Notes, &c. containing Anecdotes of the 
Times, Lives of the Learned, and Specimens of their Works. 
Vol. I. Part Il, From the Depofiuon and Death of Richard I. to 
the Accetlion of Edward VI. By James Pettit Andrews, fF. A.S. 
gto. pp. 366. 11.15, Boards, Cadell jun. and Davies. 1795. 


w our Keview for Auguft 1793, we gave an account of the 

preceding part of this volume, and exprefled our approbation 
of the judgment with which Mr. A. had felected his materials, 
and of the accuracy and precifion with which he had arranged 
and comprefled them. His plan of uniting the chronology of 
Europe with the Hiffory of Great Britain appeared to us well 
calculated for gratifying the curiofity of his more inquifitive 
readers, and for infpiring with the love of general information 
thofe who had hitherto chiefly confined their views within the 
limited horizon of their native foil. V¥e commended the au- 
thor’s diligence in recurring to the original fources of informa. 
tion, and in employing the authority, and often the very words, 
of contemporary writers for the purpofe of iiultrating not only 
the public tranfactions, but the manners, the genius, and the tafte 
of the ages which he defcribes, His anecdotes of the virtues and 
vices of the times, and his fpecimens of literature and poetry, 
cannot fai] to tntereit thofe readers who pre‘er the progreffive 
and various hittory of the human mind to the tirefome and la- 
borious idlenefs of kings and conquerors, the ravages of war, 
and the uniform frauds of policy. ‘Ihe pleafastry, with which 
the biographical fketches are enlivened, may appear to critics 
of a certain caft inconfiftent with the dignity and gravity of 
hiftorical compofition : but we know not why this fpecies of 
writing fhould be exclufively confin:d to the crimes and cala- 
mities of men ; and why our remote ancetftors fhould not be 
brought on the ftagc, to gladden us with their mirth as wel] as 
to deprefs us with their forrows, to brighten the finiles of 
pleafure as well as to thicken the gloom of melancholy. 
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In this fecond part, we have the fame plan and execution 
on which the preceding volume was conducted ; with this 
fingle difference, arifing from the nature of the materials, that 
the analogous pictures of government, arts, and manners, are 
here drawn with c:eater circumftantiality and fullnefs. The 
author has not, however, allowed himfelf to be diverted from 
the original delign of his compilement, by the coptoufnefs and 
variety of his fubject. In illuitration of this remark, we have 
an example in the following account of government, from the 
year 1400 to 1485: 

« The power of cach department of legiflature became now more 
accurately defined, although no confiderable alterations had been 
made in either. 

‘ The king’s authority was moft affuredly not in gencral defpotic, 
fince he could neither repeal nor change any law which had been 
made by confent of his parliament, Yet that difpenfing power which 
each monarch affumed, when it fuited his purpofe, threw far too 
great a weight into the fcale of royalty. ‘The fovereign betides retain- 
ed the cruel right of giving in marriage the wards of the crown, al- 
though that prerogative (2s well as that of purveyance) was exerciied 
in a much more moderate degree than it had been of old. 

[Fortescue pe Laupisus LeGum AnGriZz.] 

‘ He could likewife prefs for his fervice not only foldiers and fail- 
ors, but alfo muticians, gold{miths, embroiderers and various forts of 
artifcers. [inip.] 

‘ The peers attended their duty in parliament at their own expence. 
The reprefentatives of the commons were always paid from the com- 
mencement of reprefentation, ‘Towards the clofe of the 14th century 
it was fixed at 4s. per diem for knights of fhires, and half that fum 
for each burgels. 

« The theriff’s influence 1 in returning members was extenfive and 
frequently abufed. ‘ Sometimes they made no proper eletions of 
knights, &c. fometimes no return at all, and fometimes they returned 
fuch as had never been eledcied.’ 

PREAMBLE TO STAT. 23 Hen. VI. cap. 14.] 

‘ For thefe and iuch like mifdemeanors he might be fued by a€tion 

at the affifes and was liable to fine and imprijonment. 

‘ The qualification requifite for knights of fhires was 4ol. per an- 
num. It appears too that ftrength of body and conftitution was de- 
manded, for the parliamentary writs about this period directed the 
electors to chuife not only the wifeit but the ftouteit men (potentiores 
ad laborandum ), ‘that they might be able to endure the fatigue of 
the journey and of clofe attendance. (Prynne.] 

‘ Befides their pay, the members of the Houfe of Commons had 
the privilege, for themfelves and their fervan ts, of freedom from ai! 
arreits. A neceila:y exemption, that they might be en nabled to per- 
form their duty. But this privilege (as well as their pay) attended 
on the members only during their actual fervices, and quitted them « 


she end of cach feflion; allowing only for the few days which they 
might 
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might be obliged to employ in journeying to London and returning 
home. [ieip. } 
‘ The convocations were regularly fummoned with the lay-par- 
liaments and as regularly met. The prelates were {till directed to 
attend and ¢ confule with the nobles.’ They were alfo directed to 
order their dean and archdeacons to attendin perfon, each chapter to 
fend one proétor, and the clergy of each diocefe to fend two proétors, 
‘to confent to thofe things which fhould be ordained by the common 
council of the kingdom.’ As therefore they were only to ¢ confent,’” 
not * to confult,’ the pro¢tors could fcarcely be reckoned a part of 
the Commons. ‘They however received wages and partook of the 
privileges of Parliament. The ecclefiaftics fhill continued to lay 
taxes on themfelves ; but the confent of the other branches of legifla- 
ture was neceflary to give force to their decree. {Ipip.] 
‘ Parliaments were often called and quickly difmifled. Tuey had 
frequently only one feffion, and once (in 1399) but a fingle day. 
“No confiderable alterations appeared in tne Englifh courts of law. 
The number of judges in the courts at Weltmintter was by no means 
certain. Under Henry VI. there were at one time eight judges in 
the court of Common Pleas. [ach judge took a folemn oath that 
“he would take no fee, penfion, gift, reward, or bribe from any 
fuitor, faving meat and drink, w hich thould be of no great value. 
[Fortescue ok Laupisus Lecum Ancuia.} 
‘ The laws were ill-executed throughout the 15th century. Main- 
tenance (an union for finiiter purpc ofes) itill prevailed; the priefts by 
their exemptions were fet above the law; fanétuaries abounded 
throughout the realm and protected the vile criminal and the moft 
dihhonet debtor; peri ury throve and afforded a living to many ; 
while the high conftable, under colour of exercifing military law, was 
authorized to proceed in cales of treafon, § f{ummarily and without 
noife or form of trial,’ and if he withed to give an appearance of 
jutlice to his proceedings, he could call in the aid of torture by fire 
or on the rack. 
¢ The account which the learned judge Hale gives of the lawyers 
who pleaded in the 1gth century does them little honour. He con- 
demns the reports during the reigns of Henry LY. and V. as inferior 
to thofe of tie laft wwelve years of Edward III; and he {peaks but 
coolly of ‘hehe which the reign of Henry VI. produces. 
[Hist or Commox Law, apup Henry. ] 
© Yet this deficiency of progreflive improvement in the common 
law, arofe not from a want of application to the fcience ; fince we read 
in a very refpectable treatife that there were no fewer than 2000 ftu- 
dents attending on the inns of Chancery and of Court, in the time of 
it’s writer, [Fortescue pE Laupizus, &c. J 
« The Court of Chancery feems to date its rife at the clofe of the 
14th century. It was highly obnoxious to the profeffors of the com- 
mon law, who, by their intere{t in the Houfe of Commons, procured 
a petition againft it from the Parliament to Edward IV. in 1474. The 
influence of the prelates (who were certain of guiding that court) de- 
feated this attempt, and its eftablifhment encountered no further dif- 
Sculties, {Cortton’s Recorps.} 
*« One 
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« One obfervation there ars to make va the general fate of 
the Englith at this period ivitzaion inuced had not hithertg 
inade bach progrefs as entircly to abulila flavery. Yet few land. 
Owners or renters werc tO oc found who did not pres er the labour of 
freemen to that of flaves. This circumitance diminithed their number, 
and the perpetual civil heneaiie entranchized many dy putting arms in 
their hands. Within a tew years alter tbe accetlion of the’ Tudors, 
flives were heard of no more. 

© A reflection mg at the clofe of the rsth century by Philip de 
Commines will very naturally finith this fection. His fuifra ige in fa. 
vour of _Englard is the more remarkable as it 1s given voluntarily at 
the clofe of the longeit a and moft bloody civil war with which the 
Enplith annals can be charg ed. ‘In my Op’ nion’ (fays that jud icious 
oblerver) © of all the countries in Europe where I was ever acquainted, 
the government is no where fo wel! manag.d, the pec ople no where lefs 
obnoxious to violence and opprefiion, nor their houfes lefs liable to the 
defolations of war, than in England ; for tere the calamities fall Only 
upon the authors. : 

¢ Scoiland was not fo happy. The unfortunate death of the Nor. 
wegian Margaret had involved that realm in a long and bloody con. 
teft with its powerful nei: WDOUr 5 and, although the gallant and free 
{pirits of the Scots had preferved the independence of their coun itry 
nowwithitanding their iafericrity in numbers, wealth and difCipline, it 
could not prevent the preponderance of am olf odious and tyrannic 
ariltocracy. Perpe tual domeftic war lou: oned every tic of conftiru. 
tional povernment; and a Douglas, a Creighton, cr a Donald cf the 
Iiles, by turns exercifed fuch defpotiim and inhumanity as no monarch 
in the 15th century would have dared to praciite. 

‘ The endeavours of the firit and of the fecond James were turned 
_ rds 1 Improvine the jur iforudence of the INorth by coorat fing On it 
e beft parts of the Englitn fyfem; but the fudcennets of their deaths 
we the weak reigt n of clieir fuccedion James ITT. prevented their ir people 
from receiving much benefit from fuch laudable pions 

¢ The Parliament of Scotland, at this period, had nearly mono- 
polized a!) judicial authority. ‘Three comznittces were formed from 
the houfe (for there was only one) foon after the members met. The 
firft, like the ¢ Triers in England,’ examined, appro. ved or difap- 
proved of petitions to the fenate 5 the fecond conflituted the highet 
court tn al! crimina! profe ecutions, as did the t! wed | in civil ones, And, 
as every lord of parliament who chofe it might claim his place 1m cach 
of thefe committees, a!moft the whole adminiftration of law, civil as 
well as military, refided in the breait of the Scouifh nobility. 

‘ There was another court, that of Seflion, of which the members 
and the duration were appointed by Parliament. 

« The Jufticiary (an oflicer difecntiaued in England as too potent) 
was full nominally at the head of the Scottith law, and held courts 
which were ftyled ‘ Jufticiaries,’ as did the Chamberlain ‘ Chamber 
lainaries ;’ from thefe courts there was dete an appeal to a jurif- 
diction of great auatiguity, flyied * The Four Boroughs’ Court.’ 
This was formed of burgefies from Edinburgh aud three other towns, 


who met at Haddington to judge on fuch appeals. [Pus. Acts] 
Lhere 
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There was one abufe, however, which rendered every court of 
' lice nugatory. it had become a cuttom forthe Scotush monarens 
to beftow on their favourites not only efietes but powers and pri- 
vi ileges equal to the irown. Thefle were flivled § Lords of Regalties _. 
they formed courts around them, had mimic officers of flate, and 
vied, executed, or pardoned the preatett criminals. 
‘The good fenfe of James iI. prompted hun io prop fea remecy 
for this inordinate evil; but two admirable laws watch he brought 
forward (the one againit granting * Regalities’ without confent of 
Parliament, the other, to prohibit the beflowing of hereditary dig- 
nities) were after his deceafe neglected ; and Scot! ind continued, two 
centuries longer, a prey to the jarring intereiis of turbulent, traitors 
ous noblemen.’ 
In relating great events, the author rifes in his ftyle, and 
deduces from them reflections which, though natural, are not 
always as obvious as they are rea fonable. as this we fhall 
vive an example in what is faid of the conqueft of Conftanti- 


aople in 1453- 

Mahomet II. in 1453, befieges and takes by ftorm the imperial 
eity of Conitantinople, 1126 years after its foundation. ‘The Roman 
empire vanifhes, and the place becomes under the name of Stamboul 
the capiial of the ‘Vurkith dominions *. ‘The Genvele of Galata re- 

ceive 





as ae —— 
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« * Conitantinople had long been aimed at by the Turkith power ; 
but the diverfions formed by Hunniades, and Ge oree Cattriot, had 
retarded an event which the eieminacy and proiiivacyot both rulers and 
people had rendered inevitable. Coniltantine Drakofes, the laite mperor ‘ 

anneal a better fate, if there could be a better than dying for his 
were When he found Mahomet determined to befege his city, he 
railed what force he cou'd, which amounted to no more “than three or 
four thoufand men; nor could the imperial treafury aflord to continue 
in its pay a celebrated German engineer, who, on his ftipend being 
keilened, went in difgu to the Turks, and caft thote immerfe pieces 
of cannon which are ftul the wonder of the Dardanelies. To Juti- 
nani, a Genoefle, who with 500 men came to dejend the city, Con- 
flantine gave the chief command, promifing to make him prince of 
Lemnos, if he could drive off the ‘Turks. Meanwhile the citizens 
lat like ideots, determined to fufler the extren ‘ties cof war, and ¢x- 
pofe their wives and children to violation and flauehter, rather than 
jupport an empcror, who they knew withed to unite the Greck wit! 
the Latin chasch. 

‘ Mahomet had 400,000 men in arms around the city, but though 
his fleet was large, he could not approach the wal's by the harbour ; 
and had even been witnefs to the fests of five tnips from Genoa, 


e 


who had forced their way through his numerous nas y. Fo remedy this 


he contrived, by engines and an immenfe Rien th of hands, to draw. 
avait detachment of galiies over a peniniula, into the harbour, and 
then the blockade was complete. The cannoncers too 0 of the ‘Turks 
Were inftruéied by a Hungarian amboftador, {coved by a foclifh pro- 
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ceive protection from the Turks. Numbers of Chriftian princes fend 
ambaffadors to congratulate the fultan on his fuccefs. Mahomet per- 
mits 


~ — Se dla 
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phecy, that Chriile milom: Ww would never thrive until Conttantinople was 
taken) how to do the molt damage to the old and ruinous fortifications 
of the devoted city. 

© When all was ready for an affault, Mahomet fent to offer lives, 
liberty and goods to the emperor and people, with fettlements in 
Greece, if they would give up the place; but in vain. The Turks 
were at firll gallantly repulfed, Conitantine defending the breach, and 
Jaftiniani bravely feconding his efforts ; unhappily “the latter being 
feized with a panic, on receiving a flight wound, and quitting his 
polt, the Italians, who were the ftrength of the befieged, followed ; 
and the enemy burit in with hardly any oppofition. The wretched 
emperor faw that all was loft, and was on ly heard to fay, ¢ Alas! is 
no Chriftian here to flrike off my head?’ A Turk performed that 
«fice ; and Mahomet with his army rufhing in, every bar to flaughter, 
rapine and violence gave way. Meanwlile numbers of the Greeks 
ttood calm! ly around the church of Santa Sophia, while others coolly 
employed themfelves in a folemn proceffion, deluded by a fanatic ; 
who had foretold that as foon as the infidels thould force their way to 
1 certain part of the city, an angel fhould interfere, and utterly de- 
troy their forces; but the Turks, penetrating to the church, tied 
thefe dreamers two and two, and drove them away as flaves. After 
three days, Mahomet checked the courfe of plunder, and accepted 
ihe remaining inhabitants as fubje&ts, ‘To the royal family he behaved 
with humanity at firft; but offering a cruel infult, when intoxicated, 
to Demetrius Leontares (a man of high rank, great duke or admiral 
of the empire, and nearly allied to the throne), by fending a do- 
ine‘tic to bring one of his children, who was remarkably beautiful, 
into his feraglio ; ; the generous Greek (although he had been ufed to 
wifs rather to fee a Muilulman’s turban than a Cardinal’s cap in Con- 
ftantinople) refented it with fuch fpirit, that the tyrant ordered him 
and his whole family to be beheaded. He fuffered with great refig- 
nation, profefling himielf happy that, by feeing his children die before 
his m, he was certain they were not referved for infamy. 

‘Thus write Knalcondylas and Ducas, who were probably both 
eye-witneffes to thefe horrors. But Cantemir affirms, that the Turk- 
ith hiftorians own an agreement, by which a part of the citizens who 
had been allowed an honourable capitulation, preferved fome of their 
churches, fome privileges as to religion, &c. 

* Soon the men of letters, unable to endure. the government of bar- 
barians, cifperfed themielves around Europe, and enriched every 
p! ovince, particularly Italy, with their fcience. 

The whimfically fuperititious are fond of a filly remark, ¢ That 
as the Weitern empire be gan and ended with an Auguitus, fo did that 
of the Eaft begin and end with a Conttantine ;’? but 2 much more ufe- 
ful fpeculation from the dreadful fate of this metropolis, and ftill more 
from that of Rome in is 527, (which will alfo be circumitantially related) 


prefents ifelf to the rich and indolent citizen, viz. That opulence, far 
6 from 
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mits the brothers of Conftantine, the laff Roman emperor, on their 
fubmiftion, to be ftill lords of Peloponetus. Selybria and many cities 
of Thrace voluntarily yield to the ‘Turks. 

We fhall enable the reader to compare this dreadful event 
with the conqueft of Rome in 1527: 

«Clement VII. a timid pontiff, wifhes to pleafe Henry of England 
by granting his divorce, yet dreads to offend Charles V. of Germany, 
knowing himfelf, as bei: ng a baftard of the Medicis family, not to be 
fecure on his throne. Soon he falls into the extreme of mifery. 
Trulling to a mercenary force under his perfonal enemy the duke of 
Urbino, he fees Rome ftormed by the conitable de Bourbon, who falls * 

in 


-—— —_——— 
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from fecuring its owners, only holds out a bait to the deflroyer. And 
that no wealthy city fhould think itfelf fecure, without union, good 
covernment, and military exertions among its inhabitants.’ 
¢* Bourbon commanded a brave but ill difciplined army. He had 
fome Spaniards, many Lutheran Germans, fome renep ade French 
and Italians, and even fome Enghih (among whom was the future 
lord Cromwell). ‘Thefe had neither pay, provifions, nor 2ccommo- 
\ dations ; they had no artillery or ammunition ; were half naked and 
more than half ftarved. Sometimes, worn out with h ardfhips, they 
mutinied, and even forced their general to abfcond. But he foon ap- 
peared again at their head, foothed them by the promife of pillage, 
al joined them in finging camp-ditties, many of which ridiculed the 
extreme poverty of their leader. [Brantrome.} 
«Clement trufted much to a treaty with Lannoy, viceroy of 
Naples, who had engaged to keep Bourbon from hurting Rome 
cr Florence. But Lannoy dared not even appear in fight of the 
headflrong troops of the conftable ; who, ha laving been d difappointed 
in his plans on Cremona and Bologna, and having obtained three 
pieces of cannon at Ferrara, wit ha little ammunition, at length 
announced to his men his defign to plunder Rome. All difficulties 
now vanithed, and by forced marches they came in fight of tha 
noble city, into which, for many ages, the wealth of the univerte had 
poured with fearce any reflux. All this Bourbon el guently diff played i 
to his men; and added, that this immenfe wealth hhould be all their 
own. Animated to defperation, they rufhed, under cover of a fog, 
othe walls, where were none to refilt, except a few vetcran Switzers 
who had guarded the pope. ‘Thefe defence ed the city with bravery, 
and repulfed the affailanis, until Bourbon, while (caling the wali, had 
received a mortal wound in the groin. The fury with whic 
c:rcumitance infpired his army, proved fatal to Rome, iad Bour 
iurvived, he would have checked the violence of his men; and as he 
meant to eltablifh, probably, an independent domain +, he would 
nave {pared the honor, the wealth, and the lives cf his future fubjeéts. 
But Philibere de Chalons, prince of Orange, who fucceeded to the 
‘ommand, had little aut onety over the army. 


“+ brantome intimates that his plan was to wed the a'moft infant 
; 9 
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in the affault. The city juffers every pollible horror, except burning, 
during ten months. ‘The pope is taken in the cattle at St. Angelo, js 
pillaged and imprifoned. Urbino, who abhors the houfe of Medicis, 
has the refined crueliy to march with his troops within the view of 
the caftle of Si. Angelo, and then to reture without attempting to re- 
leafe it. 

‘ Lautrec with a French army takes Pavia, and, in refentment of 
Francis’s captivity and the pope’s injuries, treats 1t as Rome has been 
treated. Genoa revolts in favour of France. 








‘In the mean while tne city was ftormed; the Switzers hav- 
isg fallen in the breach, and the wretched rout of domettics and 
artiticers (whom the Pope’s general, Renzo di Ceri, an old and 
gallant officer, had armed in hatte) having fied without a blow. ‘The 
infatuated pope, although the year before he had experienced the 
weaknefs of St. Angelo, yet betook himtelf again to that fortrefs; 
which, beiides t's wanting iergin, was fo di: ititute of provifions, 
that, in a few davs, the pope, the cardinals, and the foreiyn ambaf. 
fadors, after having ted on the felh of affes, furrendered at dif- 
cretion. 

© But who fhall defcribe with decent horror the ftate of imperial 
Rome, delivered up to the ditcretion of a barbarous irregular hott of 
licentious foes? ‘Phe (cerman Lutherans, as Guiceardini acknow- 
ledges, were not the wortt of ne band. They plundered the churches, 
they contumaciovily toffed about the holy reliques, they led the 
monks, nay tne cardinals, in derifion, richly robed, through the ftreets, 
and when their wild humours were fatiated, they fat down and enjoyed 
themtelves in domeftic revelry. Not fo the avaricious Spaniard, the 
revengeiul fralian. The torments with which they extorted wealth 
from the chief inhabitants cf Rome, are defcribed by Guiccardini 
and others in the mott trightrul colours. As to the fair and defence- 
lefs part of fociety, their treatment cannot be cefcribed with any de- 
gree of delicacy : ¢ Noman,’ fays an Italian writer, * efcaped torture, 
no coman violation *, ‘Ihe hiltorian, quoted above, after touching 
on the wretched tate of the Roman ladies, adds a bitterly fatirical re- 
mark on them and on Rome in genera! +. [Guiccarpint | 

‘The mifery of the devoted city lafled not only many days, but 
many months; and the victors, not content with a million of ducats at 
leaf, got by immediate plunder, tortured their wretched flaves out of 
fums vaitly exceeding that amount; and forced them to live as fer- 
vants in their own palaces and houfes ; daily witneffes of the outrages 
which their familles were compelled to receive with complacence.’ 

[Sacco pt Roma. RoseRTson.} 

«* On compta au Rome et aux environs, au bout de quelques mois, 
quatre mille feptcent filles enceintes.?” [ANNALEs pz L’Limpire.] 

“+E bench? molt fi poffano perfuadere, che in tanto furiolo tra- 
vaghio, fotie qualche nobile e pura vergine, per non venire in tanto 
libidinofe mani, che {pontaneamente, o con terro fi ammazaife, o ca 
qualche alto lueso fi precipitaffe nel Tevere, o nele ftrade; nondi- 
meno, non ho ancora intefo trovarfeng, né nominzre alcuna dt tanta 
Virtuela ¢ coitante onelta,’ &e. &c. {Sacco Di Roma.] 
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¢ The German ProteRtants arm and invade the Roman Catholic 
ele ftorates, apprehending * a league to be formea again lt rhem. An 
acc ommodation 1s brought about. The retoried religion {preads 
itielf over one halt ot Germany.’ 


The interfperfed pieces of poetry will pleafe the lovers of an- 
tiquities. “They are numerous, and, in general, fo faithfully 
imitated by Mr. A. that his verfions afford very correct no- 
tions of the originals. Renzo de Ceri, (in French, Rance,) a 
celebrated Italian partizan, was one of the molt active defend- 
ers of Marfeilles when attacked by Bourbon in 1524. ‘Lhe 
fong of triumph on Bourbon’s repulle is thus tranfated : 


I, 
‘ Bourbon to Marfeilles approaching, 
Thus befpoke his hardy band ; 
¢« Would I knew what gallant captain 
Does thefe lofty tow’rs command ? 
Not a man on earth | value, 
Not a man that dwells in France; 
So it be not one Italian, 
So it be not Captain Rance +.’ 


II. 
‘ Now the wood-lin’d mountain climbing, 
See their gloomy courfe they bend ; 
And where torrents wear a paflage, 
They the rugged bed afcend. 
Each his comrade thus exhorting, 
Thus requiring mutual aid ; 
«« Ply your axes, feil the foreit, 
There our paflage mult be made.’”’ 


lif. 
* See !—the fullen foe retreating, 
Baftled, quit thefe antient wails ; 
Gallant Rance ! On thee the glory 
Ot our town’s deliv’rance falls. 
Thy well-pointed, fiery cannon, 
Thund’ring o’er tn’ embattled plain, 
Made the bands of haughty Bourbon 
Seek Italia’s fhore again.’ I. P.A.® 


The following fhort ballad, called the * cuccw fong,” is re- 
markable for being the firtt in Englith with noies annexed. 
The mufic is of the 15th century : “but the words are among 





‘ * Otho Pack, chancellor of Saxony, raifed this ftorm by pro- 
mifing to produce the original agreement. He was impritoned, and 
put to death as a forger; either in confequence of real guilt, or from 
the political motive of getting rid eaiily of the war. “[PFEvEEL. J 

‘ + Rance for Renzo.’ 
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the earlieft fpecimens of Lng! 
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fiaiie a 1d iv wha S25 tuneful throats ’ 
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Let the rvie’s op’ning bloom, 
Let the meadow’s foft perfume, 


Tempt thy tweet, thy chearful note. 
Lambkins, round their dam that play, 
Feel the fun’s en liv’ni ap ray ; 


Cae +}, 


Ree thr. 


> verdant branches {pring ’ 


Heifers gambo i o’er the mead, 
Deer within their covert feed ; 
Come, {weet cuckoo, prythee fine. 
Hit! hift! the fings ! fweet cuckoo {weil thy throat! 


And thro’ the fumnier heats prolong 


the chearful note ! 


I. P. 


{n this, as well as in the preceding part, Mr. A. acknowledges 
obligations to the poetical talents of his friend Mr. Pye, who 
favoured him with the pleafant verfion of the ballad called Lon- 


don Lyckpenny. 


7 he author, John Lydgate, draws a picture 


of manners in the reign of Henry the Sixth, which pretty 
faithfully applies to the prefent times : 


I. 
* To London once my Reps I bent, 
Where trouth in no wyfe thoulJ be 
faynt 5 
To Weftmyntier I ferthwith went, 
To a man of !aw to make complaynt; 
I faid for Marie's love, that holy faynt, 
Pity the poore that wolde procede ! 
But for the lacke of mony I could net 


[pede 
II, 


¢ And, as I thruft the preffe amonge, 
By froward chince, my hood was gone; 
Yet for all thot | ftay’d not longe, 
Till att the Kynge Bench I was one, 
Before the judge I kneel'd anone, 
And prayed hymn for Goddes fake to 
, take hede. 
But for lacke of mony I might not pede. 
Il, 
© Benythethem fattecierkes, a grett rout, 
Whych fale dyd wryte by cre affente, 
There ftode up one and cryde about, 
* Rycharde ! Robcrte! and Jota of 
Kent,” 
J wyft not well what thys man ment, 
He cryed out th yfe there indede. 
Bis be that iack'd mory myzbe not fpedes 


I, 
© To London once my fteps J bent, 
Wheretruth muft wear a front of brafs, 
To Weftminfter in hafte I went, 
For I’d a fuit to urge, alas! 
Then to my counfel learn’d I hied, 
© Wife fir, I have a fui,’ I cried ; 
© Help me in forma pauperis to plead,” 
But ab! for want of caf, I found I could 
not {peed, 
Ii. 
¢ Among the crow: as I was prefs’d, 
Whip from my head my hat was gone; 
In the King’s Bench above the reft, 
I faw a grave and rortly Don: 
Sure he, I thought, won't take a fee, 
So sown I popp’d upon my knee; 
* Otomy fuit great magittrate give heed!” 
flas! for want of cafh, I found I c.uid 
not (peed. 
Jil. 
* J faw the clerks fit all arow, 
Whiting as faft as fatt might be; 
The crier, too, began to crow, 
He call’d aloud, ("twas ftrange to me) 
©O yes! oyes! o yes!” he whines, 
* Lift to your names and fave your fines!” 
J cannot tell what they might tave ine 
deed; 
Bust bere, for wan? of caf, I knox, 


+ 


void No? pitas 


iv. Unto 














IV. 

¢ Unto the common plafe I yode thro” 

Wheare fate one with a fylken hode; 
1 dyde him reverence (I ought to do fo), 
] told my ca‘e there as well as I cole; 
How my goods were defrauced me by 
f2lfhood ; [ mede, 
J vat not a rrove of his mouth for my 


And for the lacke of mony I colde net feede, 


Vv. 

¢ Unto the rotles I gat me from thence, 
Before the clerkes of Chauncerye ; 

Where many | found earnynge of pence, 
Bot none at all once regarded re, 

] gave them my playnte upon my knee, 
They liked it well when had it rece, 
But - lackynge of mony, I could not 
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IV. 
¢ And now the Common Pleas I found, 
Where one in filken coit look’d big ; 
I bow’d me to the very ground, 
To his black cap and pompous wig 5 
I told him all my piteous cafe, 
My neighbour's fraud, my own difgrace; 
The devil a word cid from his lips pro- 
ceed ! 
He found I bad no cafh, and therefore gould 
not {pecd, 
V, 
© Then to the Roils away I went, 
Midft learned clerks in Chancery 3 
I found them ail on gain intenr, 
The deuce a one regarded me : 
Down on my marrow bones | feil, 
Aud "gan my haplefs tale to tell; 
* Holdefirft, good friend, they cried, we 
mult be feed !” 








So bere fir want of cafp, I found, I could 
not [peed.’ 

Poor Lydgate then went ‘* without the coor to try his for- 
tune in the ftreets,” but found no more generofity there than 
he had experienced in Weftminfter-hall. 

We are glad to find that Mr.A. purpofes to continue his 
work ; which, as it approaches nearer to modern times, will 
become {till more generally ufeful as a book of reference. 
Concerning the mode of writing hiftory in detached articles, 
the following objection indeed occurs ; fince war, commerce, 
learning, &c. appear all fimultaneoutly, and are often inti- 
mately connected in the tranfactions of the world, why ought 
not the hiftorian alfo to unite them in his narrative? “The ob- 
fervation is folid ; and hiftories, which exhibit a conneied fe- 
ries of caufes and effects, are thofe which we read with moft 
pleafure and moft profit. Yet the arrangement of events into 
feparate compartments is not therefore deftitute of utility; 
fince this latter form of compofition may be better adapted to 
anfwer the fpecific purpofes of referring readily to particular 
events, and of feecing at one glance all that relates toa pare 
ticular fubject. 


oe 


Art. V. Fragments of Politics and Hiffory. 
Tranilated from the French. S8vo. 2 Vols. 
Boards. Murray. 1795. 

PERHAPS no part of our tafk is more difficult, than that of 
characterizing works like the production now before us ; 

in which a great variety of thoughts are promifcuoufly thrown 

together, without regard to order or method. Barely to enu- 








By M. Mercier. 
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merate all the fubjects which occur in thefe papers would not 
to examine the accuracy of the writer’s ob- 
fervations, 


© an eafy tafk : 
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fer ‘ations, and the truth and propriety of his opini Ons On each 
topic, would be wholly impracticable. ‘The utmoft that our 
limits will permit us to do ts to give our ry an idea of the 
writer’s general turn of thinking, and of the kind of inftruc. 
tion, or entertainment, which they may exped from thefe vo. 
lumes 

M. Mercier aopestt, in the prefent publication, in the cha- 
rafter of an enlightened politician, who has attentively con- 
fidered the doctrines w hich are at prefent in circulation 
pm ong philofophers on the interefting fubject of political 
infitutions ; who, without becom: ng the blind adherent to any 
Pp wb has freely and liberally canvaiied the renee les and pre- 
tenfions of ail; who has endeavoured to guide his judgment 
on difficult gueftions by a cool compartion of theory with 
EXPCrience 5 - and whole vigorous and active mind applies thofe 
general principles, which have been the refult of diligent ins 
veitigation, to the dete rmination of particular queftions of po- 
Jicy or morals, as they arife in the a€tual progrefs of affairs, 
Many proofs of ufeful reacing, and many more of correét 
thinking, occur in the courfe of thefe fragments. The author 
appears to have poflefled a happy facility, not indeed uncommon 
among his countrymen, in bringing his knowlege into ufe, and 
exhibiting his conceptions with animation and energy in a great 
variety of forms, as accafions require. fn principle and ipirit, 
M. Mercier, though not (at Jeaft in the more early of thefe 
papers,) a ‘ened advocate for a form of government fimp! 
republican, is an enemy to defpotifm, and an advocate for Ji- 
berty, humanity, and the equal rights of man. ‘The great ob- 
ject and tendency of his writings appear to be, as he himfelf 
fays, to affift in banifhing oppreifion trom the face of the earth, 
by correcting the innumerable errors occafioned by a mifappli- 
cation of words employed by senenigreet and thus bringing 
back to their luminous bales the vague principles of the fcience 
of politics. 

We fthall now add, as iuftrative of this general view of the 
author’s political fptrit and character exh bited in thefe frag - 
ments, two extras from the work. ‘The firft fragment which 
we have felected ftrongly exprefic s the author’s ideas on the 
importance of encoureging, Ina itate, the progrefs and free 


diillemination of knowlege: 


‘ ON THE MEN WHO INSTRUCT. 

« Js it then impolfible to reconcile power with liberty, that power 
neceflary to imprefs on the laws a venerable majcfiy, with that liberty 
neceffary to the very exifience of fociety ? 

This happy cquiliviaum will arife caly from the intimate agree. 
ment between the part wuich governs, and the part which infiructs : 
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itis then that thefe men, forming a re al body by their genius, their 
know! ledve, and their courage, wall obtain a g ntle dominion over the 
puvue opinions ° . . oa 2 

« {he ttatefman who fhall perceive the force of this invifible boty, 
infead of contenaing with it, will make an application of it hardly 
fuip ected in Oer timcs. 

« [he part which governs ought to refpect the part which inftruds, 
that is, fhould attend to whatever ifues trom its iabours, examine 
them, foilow them, and above all, not prefume to be better intormed 

WD shot particulars than itfelf. 

A ttate cannot fabfift without knowledge.—To become the con- 
cealed enemy of thofe who fearch after truth, to periecute them, and 
to avect a contempt of them, is to proclaim a dread ef the public 
monitors; 1s tacitiy to avow, that the oper ations of tnofe who go- 
vern, cannot bear the infpection of reaton; is to diffolve the umon 
whica ought to fubtift between thofe who feek to do good to men. 

‘'[he body which inftruéts has conitantly beneh ae itatce(men ; it 
has con fiderably abridged their labours. Nature, an a.tepiive mo- 
ther, always catts fome thinking beings amidit the molt terocious 
muititude, and in the moit barbarous regions ‘Thef* were we pri- 
vileged beings, who taught the firtt arts, who fketcned out tne pian of 
infaut iociety, who di¢tated thoie laws which, though rude, were jefs 
fatal than thofe modern and refined laws, which have laid the majority 
captive at the feet of the minority. 

© When thofe who govern no longer refpect talents, probity and 
genius, thofe endowed with thefe excellences will, in their turn, Ceale 
to pay attention tothe rulers. ‘They become no other than inttrumeuts 
of pride and violence ; and the virtuous man, beholding in this diicurd, 
the bonds of fociety nearly broken, rebuilds tue moral code, and lathes 
with contempt the legiflator and the laws. 

* This is what Tacitus has done, in that fine paffage which I can- 
not forbear citing, where he avenges the memory of Ruilinus aud 
Senecio, who had written an euiovy on Trafeas and Flelvidias. 

The death of the authors, fays ‘Tacitus, was not deemed fuf- 
ficient; their books were burnt, as if man’s thoughts perithed with 
his body. Philofophers were proicribed, from a belies f, that the love 
of virtue would be extinguithed with them. Detpotiim abufed our 
extreme patience, and grievouily f{courged a nation that fhowed a fer- 
vitude equal to its pait courage. An army of ipics and informers 
furrounded us; it was as dangerous to hear as to {peak; and we 
fhould have become infenfible to our miferies, it we could have obli- 
terated the memory of events,”’ 

‘ Such is the energetic picture which this great mafter has traced. 
We are placed in a h: ippier age; but every thing may change in an 
inflant ; aut hority (and hittory at this makes us fhudder) may degene- 
rate into defpo cifen. A thouland caufes, which corrupt kings to thei 
own mitery, may, by deceiving them, involve ftates in the deepett 
misfortune. {| do not fay that we are threatened with this difater, 
but it ought conilantly to be held up to view. ‘he part which 
governs has falfely imagined, that it alone was entitled to all the re- 
ip eet, and has endeéa .voured to ridicule the part w hich intiructs. 
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* It greatly injuries po“ for the Jaw ouche to rife from the na. 
tion, that is, from the enlichtened portion of the people, and receive 
fanction under the canopy of tne throne. ‘hen, it is truly good, for 


itis the puolic Voice. 


« "This breath of genius has an invifible aio n, efpecially fince the 
a of printi ne. [t has been called the philofophical fpirit ; ; it 
will fit every man in power, who will receive it for his monitor it 
=i re -ign over his mind witneme euforcing fubjeétion ; it will infpire 
him, as it has ae all the true friends of men, from Socrates Niasis 
to Montefevieu: it led ana ne to facebhie e his life to the molt vene- 


sable caule ever maintaine a; 5 it made the other to fupport the mot 
ebitinate labours, and to penetrate a thorny and obicure path, where 
no perfon is i oer ‘ae travelled before. Montesquicu, endowed 
with the aaah and profoundelt underflanding that ever was difplayed 

among us, has changed the ideas of his age, has diffipated political 
prejudices, and the good which he will produce is undoubtedly only 
begun. 

rf Why then this fecret perfecution, which the pride of men in 
power has lately raifed againft writers dear to the nation, and ufeful 
even to thole who affect to defpife them? Why give the fignal of a 
shameful and fatal war which will difunite men, formed to liften to 
each other, and to communicate their ideas and their views? If the 
true character of virtue, as a philofopher faid, be not to cait the fmalleft 
ridicule on whatever f{prings from virtue; why fhould the man in 
power deny his efteem to the profound ei which tend to remedy 
the miferies of his country? Have not thofe who govern, and thofe 
who infiruct, the fame aim, and the fame duties, and do they not 
come forward to be judged by pofterity 7?—- — — — 

‘ Who czn withitand the force of evidence? Is it granted to man 
not to open his eyes to the fun, not to behold the ftar of the univerfe 
overflowing every corner of the earth with a luminous torrent? Does 
truth depend on times, on places, on circumitances? Wiil it fpare 
man whofe life is tranfitory, that truth which by its nature is 
immortal ? Raifed to the throne of the divinity, his reafon is the 
eye of the mind, formed to difcover and to alceriain immutable 
truths. 

‘ The friend of truth would believe that he fhould betray the hu- 
man race, if he did not plead its caufe before the tribunal of mini- 
ters. <Asit appears eri iminal to them, he reckons it his duty to juflify 
it in their prefence. 

« Why o ugh treading and the prefs to be free? Becaufe the pri- 

vilege of writing is ¢ erived trom the hberty of thinking ; and becaule 
God having pert: ited the invention i printin > it is 2 magnificent 
grit of his providence: for the pro pag tion of knowled ge links to- 
gether thofe moveable and multplic “y char2éters, which it is not in 
che B powes of tyranny to annihilate or even to reftrain. 

Truth will never be pernicious, however oppofite it may be to 
the opinion of theday. From the rational collifion of opinions {prings 
truth; and what man in this lower world, from the monarch to the 
meanett gy can fay, ‘* I have no need of truth, I Jove rot 
truih 7°’ (Vol. : 64—8, 7O—1.) 


From 
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From the following fragment, it will be feen that the author 
s no friend to the gloomy doctrine of atheifm : 


‘ Ipeas on RELIGION. 


¢ T fall not examine whether the idea of the Divinity is innate, or 
the cffect of the conviction of a fupernatural power, the exillence of 
which is demonftrated by the contemplation of all nature. Ail the 
nations of the carth have entertained a notion ct a more than human 
power, Which they have made to refide in one or feveral beings: 
with thefe the elements have been filled; and from hence myiteries 
have arifen. Every perfected religion confifts in three ¢! ‘ings, the 
ind of idea it afforcs of the fupernatural power, the worthip, and 
the moral, 

¢ May we not refort to the axiom of Pafchal, which I fhall tranflate 

ina clear and intelligible flile? It is dangerous not to believe cnough, 
and it is not inconvenient to believe more than is neceilary, when 
tiat only is believed which accords with the ideas cf a fupreme 
ond veiled grandeur that environs man, and forbids him in his pride 
to con orehend every thing: it is certain that the laws of abfolute 
necetlity, the laws of the homes race, ipring from religion, that is 
to fay, from the idea of the Divinity. I do not think that civil 
laws wave ever becn known to fubfift without a religious worthip of 
fome kind. The connection of public morals with religious forms 
appears to me to be demonitrated in each page of the Hiftory of 
Nations. 

‘ We are acquainted with thirteen hundred different faiths, and 
perhaps there are as many of thefe as there are men on the furface 
of the earth, feeing how probable it is that two men are not to be 
found who think in a manner exactly conformable on every 
point: but to reject that which all faiths, with an unanimous con- 
fent, admit, appears to me to be a prefumption not le{s abiurd than it 
is daring. 

* The completeft victory of the atheif&t is reduced to the eftabiith- 
ing of doubt; and a doubt fuppofes the poflibility of the thing 
doubted. 

‘ To have a deep fenfe of religion, that is to fay, of the fyftem in 
waich man adores, and humbles himfelf, becomes a fublime fentiment: 
then itis that the foul of man is clevated, and his being ennobled, 
while he is borne above terreftrial things, and made to embrace a fu- 
ture {tate of grandeur and felicity. Hymns of gratitude are poured 

forth from the bottom of his heart; an elevation of thought tcllows 

each humble adoration he pays ; and it is in proitrating himfelf before 
God, that man difcovers in himfelf his noble origin, and the end for 
which he was created.’ (Vol. II. p. 142—144.) 


Our readers fhould be informed that moft of the pieces, con- 
tained in thefe volumes, were written before the commence- 
ment of the French revolution. E 
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Agr. Vi. 4 View of the Evidences of Chrifianity. ™ Three Pares 
- 7 “we 

Part a (>) the direét Hittorical Evidence ot Chrif anity, atid 
whercin it is dificguihed trom the tvidesce alicdged for other 
Miracies. Part bi wyr the A IXilarv f vi feaces Ob hrifUanity, 
Part ill. A brief Contd ration of fo.we popular Objeéticns. By 
ee Paley, M. 441. Archdeacon ot Cariule. 3 Vols. s2mo, 

64. fewed. Faulder. 1794, 


xe UMEROUS as the treatifes are, both learned and popular, 

rhich have been written in defence of Chriftianity, they 
by no means fuperfede the necefiity of new publications on the 
fabies +. A new race of catechumens is continually arifing, 
for whom it is cefrahb'e to provide new books of inftru@ion 


adapted to modcra tafte. New ¢ opponents of revelation are 
frequently appearing, npc ta the intection of whofe infidelit 
it becomes expecicnt to prepare, either sirecaly or indirectly, 


new antidotes. Neither is a unreafonable to fuppofe that, 
mn the progreis of {cience, learning, and tafte, new light may 
be caft on the fubject of revelation; and that it may become 
pofhble to fiare its evidence more forcibly, and more perfedtly to 
Jvifencumber it of difficulties, than could have been done at 
an earlier period. 

We make thefe remarks to obviate an objection which may, 
at the firft glance, arife in the minds of many readers, apainft 
the work here offered to the public. Notwithftanding al! that 
bitherto has been done by the hott of able deienders of revela- 
tion, who have appeared in perpetual fucceflion from the time 
of the reformation to the piefent day, there is ttill room for 
new views of the evidences of Chrittianity. Jt may be even 
allerted that fuch a work as the prefent was a defideratum in 
theology. Many large fyftematic booxs have heed written for 
the ufe of the learned ; and many {maller tracts have been com- 
pofed for common ule, in which the leading heads of argument 
have been {tated in genera! terms, without fatiguing the reader 
with hittorical detaiis and earned quotations :—but a fuccinct 
treatife was {till wanted, which fhould contain all the eflenual 
proofs of the divine naa Oo the Chrittian religion, digefted 
into a connected train of reafoning ; fupported, where necef- 
farv, by references to antient writings; yet brought within 
fuch a moderate compafs, and expreticd in tuch ealy language, 
as to render it ht tor general reading. 

That Mr. Paley is eminently qualified to execute this tafk 
with fuccefs, no one can doubt who is acquainted with his 
excellent treatife ** (on the dete gen of Moral Fhilofophy,” 
and who has cbierved hew much he excels in clearnefs of con- 
ception, propriety of language, and pertinency of illuitration. 


Alter 
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After a very attentive perufal of the work before us, we have 
no referve in declaring it to be our opinion, that the manner ia 
which he has employed his fuperior ta'ents on the important 
fubject of divine revelation entitles hint to the unanimous 
thanks of the friends of religion, and that this work ts the moft 
complete fummary of the evidences of Chriltianity that has ever 
appeared, 

In order to remove, at the outfet, a polit 
feem to fuperfede a!) inquiry concerning the 
bevins his work with a refutauion of Mr. tlume’s celebrated 
arguinent againit miracles, that no human teilunony can in 
any cafe render them credible. As no objection ayaiatt reve 
lation has ever, perhaps, made a more vencral impreilona 
among philofophers than this, and as Nir. Paley has, ip oue 
opinion, been ares fucce(siul im his reply toit, we fhail 
jeiect this pallave as a {pecimen. 

The principle, on which Mr. Hume’s objection profelies to 
be founded, is concifely this; that 

« It is contrary to experie nee that a miracle fhouid be true, but not 


ion which mivhe 
ubject, Nr. i aiey 


wontyary to experience that tetimony fhould be f 


« Now there appears a imait yi in the term ‘* experience,” 
and in the phraies ** contrary to experience, Or ‘* contradicting e- 


rience,” which it may be neceflary to remove in tue frit place. 


Stridtly fpeaking, the narrative of a fact Is fer Only Coptrary to expe- 


, p +- ‘+ . sla 1 ‘ hav > vy iiel - . } ’ oo ‘ 

Ti ence, when ine i ac 1s rCiaces to mve Cx ui ala a i }? sce, at 
wii ich ttme and place we, heing prefent, ci 1 not perceive it to exits 
as if it fhould be afferted, that in a particu’arroom. 2nd at2 ptrticular 


} 
hour of a certain day, a ma” was railed from tne dead, in which room, 
and at the rime {pecified, we, beiny Meretent ana looky r On, perceived 


os 
no fuch event to bave taken place. Here the alfertion ts contrary to 
° ’ r ) ; . . . " . e 
experience properly io called: and this is a centrarietv which no evi- 
dence can futmount.§ I[t matters nothing, whether the fatt be ofa 


miraculous nature or not. Puc although this be the experience, and 
the contranety, which Are! uP. Diiloifon alledeed in the quotation 
with which Mr. Hume oneas his eflav, it is certainly not that expe- 
rience, nor that contraricty, which Mr. Hume himfc!lf intended to 
object. And, thort of this, | know no tntelliethle fhenification which 
can be affixed to the term ** contrary to experience,’ but one, viz. 
that of not havine oor elves experienced any thing fimilar to the thing 
related, or fuch things not being generaliv experienced by others. IL 
lay not ¢* gencral ily,’’ for to fkate concerning the fact in quettion, thet 
no fuch thing was ever experienced, or that me ga experience ts 
apaintt it, is to aflume the fudject of the controveriy. 

* Now the imorobability wich aries from i. want (for this oro. 
perly is awant, not a contradiction), of experience, is only equal to 
the probability there is, that: 


rience thines tic liar to it, OF (Pat tu hh tnins 


the thing were true, we fhould exne- 
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perienced. UDO} wrmen to be true that mirac > were wrourne 
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cou'd decide its authority, is it Certain that fuch miracles would be 
repeated fo often, and in fo many places, as to Gécdihed objects of 
gen neral experience? Isita probability approaching to Certainty : >? Is 
ita probabil ity of any great ftrength or force? Is it fuch as no evi- 
dence can encounter? and yet this probability is the exa@€ con- 
verfe, and therctore the exact meafure of the improbability which 

arifes from tic want of experience, and which Mr. Hume reprefents 
as one le by human teftimony. 

‘ jt is not like aliedeing a new law of nature, or a new experi. 
ment in ni shail philofo; hy, becaufe, when thefe are re lated, it is ex. 
pected that, under the fame circumftances, the fame effect will foliow 
univerfally ; and in proportion as this expectation is juilly entertained, 
the want of a corre! (ponding experience negatives the hiftory. But to 
expect concerning 2 miracle that it fhould fucceed upon repetition, is 
to expect that which would make it ceafe to be a miracle, which is 
contrary to its mature as fuch, and would totally deflroy the ufe and 

urpofe for which it was wrought. 


‘ ‘The force of experience as an obje&ion to miracles is founded in 


the prefumption, either nee the courle of nature is invariable, or that, 
if it be ever varicd, variations will be frequent and general. Has the 
neceflity of Gis ilrernative been demonfirated ? Permit us to call the 
courfe of nature the agency of an intelligent being, and is there any 
good reafon for judging this flate of the cafe to be probable ? Ought 
we not ratner toe xpect, that fuch a Being, upon occafions of pecus 
liar importance, may wri the order which he had appointed, 

yet, that fuch occafions fhould return feldom ; that thefe interruptions 
confequently fhould be confined to the experience of a few; that the 
want of it, therefore, in many, fhould be matter neither of furprife 
nor objection ? 

« But as a continuation of the argument from experience it is faid, 

that, when we advance accounts of miracles, we affign effects withour 
caufes, or we attribute effects to caufes inadequate to the purpofe, or 
to caufes of the operation of which we have no experience. Of what 
caules, we may afk, and of what effects does the objets on fpeak? If 
it be anfwered that, when we afcribe the cure of the pally to a touch, 
of blindnefs to the anointing of the eyes with clay, or the raifing of 
the dead to a word, we lay ourfelves open to this imputation, we re- 

We perceive no 


ply that we afcribe no fuch effeéts to fuch caules. 
s of the fame 


virtue or energy in thefe things more than in other thi: 
kind. They are merely fizns to connect the siete hh its end. 
The effec we afcribe fimply to the volition of the Deity ; of whole 
exiltence and powe r, not to fay of whole prefence and acency, we 
have previ< US a! nd independent proof. We have therefore all we 
feck for in the works of rat‘onal ; agents, a fullicient power and an ace. 


qeate move, Ina word, once believe tiiat there is a God, and nii- 
racles are 


aes . react 
net mcredionw. 
« NAY fF £ 
ia 


:c ftates the cafe of miracles to he a conteft of oppolite 


iva ‘ 
4 Lnalee sae Lae 2 uelhon v la , own rue 
improbabiisies, thatis ta fay, a queition whether it be more impro- 
‘ 
ee. oh st ees Tre PC 
bable that the miracle fhould be true, or the tetlimony falte; and this 


I tins a fatr account o:; the controverly. But herein i remark 2 


Want vt rvryment sLiVe rusice, that, in d fonbine the improbabilitv 
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¢ miracles, he fuppreffes all thofe circumftances of extenuation which 
we it from our knowledge of the exiftence, power, and dilpofition of 
the Deity, his concern in the creation, the end anfwered by the mi- 
racle, the importance of that end, and its fubferviency to the plan 
purfued 1 in the works of nature. As Mr. Hume has reprcfented the 
gueftion, miracles are alike Leaoahinde to him who ts previoull y aflured 
of the conftant agency of a Divine Being, and to him who believes 
that no fuch being exitts in the univerfe. ‘They are equally incre- 
cible e, whether related to have been wrought upon occafions the moit 
deferving, and for purpofes the moft beneficial, or for no affignable 
end whatever, or for an end confeffedly trifling or pernicious. ‘This 
{urely cannot be a correct flatement. In adjufting alfo the ot her fide 
of the balance, the itrength and weight of teitimony, this author has 
provided an anfwer to every pofible accumulation of hiftorical proof 
by telling us, that we are not obliged to expl: nin how the flory or the 
evidence arofe. Now | think we are obliged; not, perhaps, to few 
by pofitive accounts how it did, but by a probable hypothefis how it 
might fo h: appen. The exiftence of the teftimony is a phenomenon. 
The truth of the fact folves the phenomenon. If we reject this folu- 
tion we cught te have fome other to reftin; and none even by our 
adveriaries can be admitted, which is not confiftent with the principles 
chat reculate human affairs and human condu& at prefent, or which 

makes men rhe to have been a different kind of beings from what 
they are now. 

¢ Re: the fhort confidcration which, independently of every other, 
convinces me that there is no folid foundation in Mr. Hume’s conclu- 
fon, is the following: When a theorem 1s propofed to 2 mathemati- 
cian, the firft thing he docs with it is to try it upon a fimple cafe; and, 
if it produce a falfe refult, he is fure that there muf be fome miflake 
in the demoniiration. Now to proceed in this wav with what may be 
called Mr. Hume’s theorem. If twelve men, whole a and good 
fenie [had long known, fhould fertoufly and circumitantially relate to 
me an account of a miracle wrought before their eyes, and in which 
twas impoflible that they fhould be deceived ; if the governo rof the 
country, hearing a rumour cf this account, fhould cail thefe men into 
his prefence, and offer them a thort propofal, either to confeis the 1m- 
poiturc, Or fubmit to be Ued up to a gibbet; if they fhouid refufe 
with one voice to acknowledge that there exifled any falichood or im- 
pe ture mn the cafe; if this threat were communicated to them fepa- 
fate'y, yet with no different effect; if it was at la{t executed 5 it f 
mytelf faw them, one after another, confenting to be wracked, burnt, 
or firangled, rather than give up the truth of their account: fill, if 
Mr. Hume’s rule be “5 guide, fam not to believe them. Now £ 
undertake to fay that there exifts not a fceptic in the world whe would 
not believe them ; > Orv ho would deferd fuch incredulity. . 

The merit of this defence of Chriftianity can only be under- 
ood by viewing, in connection, the feveral links of the chain 
of evidence here braucht together ; and by obferving with 
what ability and ingenuity they are united, to lead to the gene- 
tal conclufion ef the divine authority of the Chriftian religion. 
in 
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In flating the dired? hifforical evidence of Chriftianity, the 
pr pofitions which Mr. Paley undertakes to eftablith are, that 
there is fatisfaciory evidence £ that many, profefling to be orj- 
ginal witnefles of the Chriftian miracles, sailed their lives in Ja. 
bours, dangers, and fuflerings, voluntarily unde ergone in attefta. 
tion of the accounts which they delivered, and folely i In confe. 
quence otf their belief of thofe accounts: : and tha t they fub- 
micted, from the fame motives, to new rules of condud,’ 
This grand argument he reits firft on the * ground of probability, 
and then on an appeal to hiftorical records, both in the Chriitian 
fosiprures, and in other antient writings, Cariitian, Jew ifh, and 
Pavan, he ettablifhing the tmportant point of the sathedele: ity 
of the writings of the ev; angell cal 1 ultory, he very properly avails 
himielf of the indefatiga ble | labours of De. Lardner; towhom he 
july alcribes the high merit of beine * tae molt candid of al] 
advocates, and the mott cautious of afi enqguirers.’ A very 
clear and judicious abridgement is given of the authorities, by 
which that excellent writer has proved that the hiftorical books 
of the New Teftament are quoted, or that allufion is made to 
them, bya clofe and regular feries of Chriltian writers from the 
times of the apott le 3. and were publicly read and expounded in 
the religious aflemblies of the early Chriitians, 

The next point, on which Mr. Paley infifts, is © that there 
is not fatisfactory evidence that perfons, pretending to be 
original witneiles of any other timilar miracles, have adcted in 
the fame manner in atteftation of the accounts which they have 
delivered, and folely in confequence of their belief of the truth 
of thofe accounts.” Here it is very forcibly urged that none of 
the miracles, brought into comparifon with thofe of Chriftianity, 
are attefted by the fame kind ¢ end dezree of evidence, or bear 
the fame charadters of truth. “he miracles confronted againft 
thofe of the New Peltament, ‘- Mr. fiume, are examined by 
this tett, and are found to be by no means parallel. 

Under the general head of auxiliary evidence, Mr. P. very 
briefly ftates the arguments from prophecy.— rom the pro- 
phecies of the Old ‘Lettament, he faushes himfelf with the 
fingle quotation of the fifty- third chapter ot Tfaiah, becaufe he 
deems it the cleareit and firongeft of all, and becaufe the reft 
would require tuo large a difcufion. Irom the prophecies of 
the New [eitament, he felects our Lord’s predi€tions concern- 
ing the deftruction of jerufalem. Other auxiliary evidences 
are adduced from the morality of the gofpel; from the candour 
of the writings of the New | eftament; and from the identity 
of Chrift’s character as detcribed by different evangelifts, and 
from its originality, as differing totally from that in which the 
Jews expecied ties Alediiah to appear. On thefe topics, many ori- 
ginas 
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ginal and important confiderations are fuggefted and fupported 
with great ability. Another auxiliary argument, from the 
conformity of the fa&ts occafionally mentioned in {cripture with 
the ftate of things in thofe times as reprefented by foreign and 
independent accounts, is well illuftrated by inftances taken 
from the firft volume of Lardner’s credibility of the gofpel 
hiftory. For the argument from undefigned coincidence be- 
tween St. Paul’s epiftles and the Acts of the Apoftles, Mr. 
Paley refers to bis former valuable work, entitled Hore Pau- 
line. The argument from the rapid and fuccefsful propagation 
of Chriftianity is ftated very accurately, and, perhaps we may 
add, more forcibly than by any former writer. Lattly, feveral 
of the moft popular objections are examined ; particularly thofe 
arifing from the difcrepancies between the feveral gofpels 5 
from erroneous opinions imputed to the apoltles; from the 
connection of Chriftianity with the Jewifh hiftory ; from the 
Jewifh and Heathen rejection of Chriftianity ; from the infre- 
quency of the appeal made to miracles of Chrift by the early 
Chriftian writers; from the want of univerfality in the recep- 
tion and of clearnefs in the evidence; and from the fuppofed 
effect of Chriftianity. 

Through the whole of this defence of the Chriftian religion, 
we fee great reafon to admire the judgment with which Mr. 
Paley has confined himfelf to thofe general queftions on which 
both Deifts and Chriftians, of every denomination, muft agree 
in acknowledging that the argument turns, and has kept out 
of fight the contraverfies concerning infpiration and particular 
points of faith. In the anfwer to objections, we are equally 
pleafed with the author’s candour and liberality in conceding 
many difcrepancies in the different gofpel hiftories; in admit. 
ting that many of the quotations from the Old Teftament, 
found in the New, are nothing more than accommodations ; 
in allowing, with certain limitations, the fallibility of the apo- 
ftolic judgment; and in fairly owning that Chriftianity is not 
anfwerable for the circum{tantial truth of each feparate paflage 
of the Old Tcitament, for the genuinenefs of every book, nor 
for the information, fidelity, and judgment, of every writer in 
it. ‘fhe value of this work is greatly enhanced by the nume- 
rous citations which are given at length, commonly in Eng- 
lifh. Why this is not done univerfally in a popular work of 
this kind, we are not able to difcover. 

We cannot clofe this excellent publication, without recom- 
mending it to the perufal of thofe who, from difficulties cafually 
thrown in their way in reading or converfation, have taken up 
a hafty prepofleffion againft Chriftianity ; nor without pointing 
it out to preceptors of youth, as an excelient text in this im- 
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portant branch of academical education, and to parents as one 
of the beft books that can be put into the hands of young 
people, to inftruét them in the grounds and reafons of the 


Chiiftian religion. E 


———————— — =< 


Art. VII. Geiriadur Cyamraeg a Sacfoneg. A Welth and Englith 


5 
Diionary ; compiled from tne Laws, Hitlo ty, Poetry, Bardifm, 


Proverbs, and other Monuments of the Kn: wale ge and Le arming 
of the Ancient Britons; with numerous and felect Quotations to 
elucidate the Meaning of Words. ‘To which is prefixe ed. a Welth 
Grammar. By Wiliam Owen, F.S.A. 8vo. 7s. Boards. 
Williams, Strand. 1793. 
TH orthography of this book is fomewhat peculiar. Lhuyd, 
in his Archaologia Britannica, has adopted an alphabet 
remarkably complete, and which deferves to be applied through- 
out Europe to the literal notation of ftrange languages. It ins 
cludes al] the fimple founds, vowel and confonantal, known to 
our organs. No letter is equivocal, reprefenting two differ- 
ent founds: no letter is a mere contraction, expreffing by one 
character a compound found. It is true that this philofophical 
alphabet includes fome charaCters unufual in our typography : 
ths by fubftituting for his x, q; for his x and xh, g and gh; for 
his vu, w: and for his vy, u; an equal precifion might be aienine: 
with the common letters. It would be a fufficient reafon wi ith 
the prefent author for rejeQling this propofal, that fuch a mode 
of fpelling is not practifed in Wales, if he did not fet up for an 
innovator, and throw afide the ch, dd, fF, and ph, of his Welth 
bible. “Thofe who difclaim the trammels of cuffom fhould 
alter in the beft manner. 

The dictionary itfelf is well executed. It is more complete 
than that of Richards, and even than that of Walters. It 
places befide each word its feed-word, or remoteft root; which 
may be done very concilely, as the Welfh is wholly felf-derived, 


and fiee from exotics. It tranflates them with fortunate pre- 


cifidn, and in the manner of a vocabulary, without any unne- 
ceffary redundance of fynonyms : and it exe mplifies the principad 
words by pailages felected partly from the printed and partly 
from the manuicript literature of his country, with fo much. 
tafte that they feem not unlikely to form collectively a: fort of 
common- place- book of Beauties of the Bards, 
‘fhe tranfcription of a page will be fufficient : 
‘Baran, 5. m—pl. t. ez (bar) What is open, Or in view a pre- 
lepce; the countenance; a wren. 
Pan woel Daw dangaws ei varan, 
Dvzwyre dy dae’rad arnar ; 


Dycryn 
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Dycrvn twryv torvoz yn eban, 
Dysyr¢ hyat dygre gwynt gwaezvan ; 
D, ¢ymmriw tn amliw am ian, 
Dygymmer uveliar bar barn, 

Dygrvs ewrys gwres tanze allan. 

When God fail reveal his countenan: es the houfe of earth will 
uplift itfelf over us : a panic of the noife of legions in the confié, 
will urge on the fight; harthly the fhrill voiced wind will coll < the 
motley - vsanel wave will lave with foamy rage around tiie fhore, the 
glancing flame will take to itielf the vengeance of juitice, recruited 
by the heat of contending fires ever breaking out. Cajnecyn. 

‘Baran, a. (bar) Appearing, or that 1s 1a view. 

‘Baranez, s. pl. ager. (bar an) Preience ; 2ppearance. 

gain punt 071 voz 
A’m rhozes yn rhoz ; 
O’i varanez ni’m didoles. 

Twenty pounds with good will he as a gift on me beftowed; 
from his prefence he did not {eparate me, Cynzelew. 

«Baranres, s. m—pl. t. i. (baran—rhes) A rank or file of foldiers. 

Hofi digoni a zigones llew 
A’r llu tew trylew trwy varanres. 

D. lighting in fatiating with what fatiated the lion, and the thick 
vigoro: us hot threugh the fi vont rank. Cynzelav, 

‘Daranu, v. a. (baran) ‘To appear ; to come in view. 

‘Baranwg, s. m. (baran) A prefence ; appearance. 

Y forz yd gerawyv gwrz yd gre branes, 
Gwr yily o varanwg yn ei harvfie, 
Llawer ugenaid i’m rhaid yd re. 

The way I walk eagerly do the ravens cry : 2 man who out of 
prefence defends her, many a figh efcapes for my fate. 

Li. P. Mog, i Wenlliant. 

‘Barawg, a. (bar) Wrathful. s.f. a fpur. 

* Barcud, s. m.— pl. t.au (bar—cad) A kite; a puttock. 

Ilaws gwneuthar hebawg o varcud, na margawg o dacawg. 

It is eafier to make a hawk of a 4ite, than a knight of a bumkin, 

Adage. 
‘Barcutan, s. m.—p/. t. od (barcud) Akite, or glead. 

‘Bardys, s. pl. ager. (bar—tys) Shrimps. jing. bardyfen. 

"Barz, s. m.—pl. beirz (bar) One that makes confpicuous; a prictt ; 
a philofopher, or teacher ; and as poetry was a principal requifite, 
and the vehicle for {preading of knowledge, he was neceflarily a 
poet. he fyfem of Bardifm having fallen to almoft total oblix 
vion, poetry is the only charafteriltic preferved, by which the ane 
cient Bars is recognized by the vulgar of the prefent time ; theres 
fore they confider him in no other view, but fimply a poet, the 
fame as prydyz. After paffing the gradations of tuition, as an 
lwenyz, he was ftiled Barz Yuys Prydain, or Bard of the Ifle of 
Britain; a title that Originated with the fyfem. His drefs was 
unicoloured, of fky blue, an emblem of peace and truth, his perfon 
Was facred ; for he might pa{s mn fafety through hoft le countries $ 


he never appeared i in an army but as an herald, or under the mo- 
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dern idea of a flag of truce, and never bore arms, neither was a 
naked we apon to be held in his prefence. Such of the order as 
performed the funétions of religion were called Deravyzons and 
Ovyxion were pe -rfons admitted into the order by diploma, in con. 
fideration of their merits, without going through a regelar tuition, 
Barz Yuys Prydaix was a characler forme “lin the {choo! of Nature, 
far beyond the tracings of hittory, that flourifhed in various fpheres 
till the death of the late Llywelyn, and in confequence of that 
fhock has remained fecluded to this day, among{t a few votaries ™ 
the obfcure parts of Wales. On the int roduétion of Chriftianiry 
the Barz {till acted as prieft under the privilege of his order; as his 
maxims were perfe@ly confonant, as far as they went, with the 
doctrines of Revelation, his fyitem {till remained the fame. Bet 
about the fourth century the clergy of the Roman church 
gained an afcenJancy fo as to deprive the Bards of being excle- 
fively eligible for the priefthuod, and confequently the patrenege 
for which no longer remained in the order, Parz Taleithiax 
was a bard that prefided ata provincial Gorfex ; but he, nor Barz : 
Ynys Prydain, had fupremacy no longer than whillt he actually pre- 
fided; and was elected to the Chair juft whenever a meeting was 
held. The Barz Teulu, or Domeftic Bard, was the eighth officer in 
the prince’s houfehold. A graduated Bard was filed Barz wrth 
wraint a devard Beirx Yuys Prydain; he was alfo in later times 
called Barz: Caw, Cadeir Varz, and Barz Caderiawg. The lead- 
ing maxims of the inftitution were for perfeét equality, peace, mo- 
ral rectitude, and the inveftigation of nature, having for its motto 
—Y Gwir ¥n ERBYN ¥ ByD, The Truth againft the World. 

Fan vyner canu cerZ, y Barz Cadeiriawg a zyly : zecreu a’r canu 
cyntav o Zuw a’r ail o’r brenin bievvo y Ilys : ac oni byz izoeva 
eaner, caned o vrenin arall. Gwedy y ‘Barz Cadeiriawg, y Barz 
Tealu biaa ganu y trydyz canu 0 gerz amgen. 

When a fong is defired to be fung, itis the duty of the prefiding 
Bard to begin | with the firft fong addrefied to God, and the fecond 
tothe king to whom the court belongs : but if there is none to him 
that fings, let him make mention of another king. After the pre- 
fiding Bar d, the domeftic Bard is to compofe the third piece on an 
indifferent fubjcét. Wel Laws. 

« Barzacth, s m.—p/. ¢, au (barz) Bardifm, or the fyftem, and 
maxims of the Bards. 

Ac nid a’i o gnwd awen 

Barzaeth bwyll heb orz i’th ben. 

Of the fruit of genius, agreeable to the reafon of bardifin, there 

would not be driven a word into his head without a hammer. 
Edm. Prys. 
¢ Barzair, s. #.—p/. barzeiriaa (barz—gair) The bard’s word; pa- 
negyric. 
Yflid ym arglwyz argledyr anaw beirz 
A’m barzair yn etzlaw. 

To me there is a lord, the protector of the harmony of the Bards, 

and who poffeffes my commendation. Cynxclu. 


g « Barzas, 
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‘Barzas, s. f2 (barz) The fyftem of Bardifm; the learning and 
maxims of the Bards ; philofophy. 
Mez y barzas urzafawl, 
Byd bag yw dyn iag dan wawl. 2 te 
Saith the revered Dardifm, a little world is man in his vigour, 
under the light. Tor. Vynglayd. 
‘Barzawd, s. m—pl. barzodau {barz) The bardic fcience; the 
fciences in general; philofophy. 
« Barzawl, a. {barz) Bardic, or relating to the order of the Bards. 
¢ Barzawr, s. w.—pJ. barzorion (barz) The genius of the Bards, the 
mule. 
Haezws deivniawg ri devnyz vy marzawr, 
Liwrw !avnawr Ilawr llawryz. 
The accomplifhed chief merited the fubftance of my dardic kara 


ive, from the effe& of the biade in the ground is the liberal hand. 
Cynzelw. 


Tyvwys enghydvod rhyngzynt trwy eiriau’r bazzorion a’r cere 
zorion. 

There grew diffentions between them by means of the words of 
the Bards and fongfters.’ Car. Llangarvan. 

It is to be lamented that the grammar promifed by Mr. 
Owen in his propofals has net been prefixed, as it no doubt 
would have accounted for certain fingularities in a fatisfactory 
manner. This volume includes the letters @ and 4, and part of 
z, and has a fault common to moft dictionaries and bibles, that 


of not being paged. ‘Tay. 
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Arr. VIM. 42 Antiquarian Romance, endeavouring to mark a Line, 
by which the moti antient People, and the Proceflions of the earliet 
Inhabitancy of Europe, may be invefligated. Some Remarks on 
Mr. Waitaker’s Criticifms annexed. By Governor Pownall. 8vo. 
pp. 221. 5s. Boards. Nichols. 1795. 

N our 69th volume we gave a full account of Gov. Pownall’s 
Treatve on the Study of Antiquities; a work which firft 
fugeeited the ingenious idea that the names of places, recorded 
by Homer as in the language of the gods, are not arbitrary founds, 
but appellations derived trom the indigenous inhabitants then not 
fuperieded by the nomenclature of the Trojans, a Phenician co- 
lony. Now thefe names of places, admitting a natural explanation 
in the Gaelic dialeét, go fome way to prove that the original inha- 
bitants of the plain of Troy were of Celtic or Gaelic ftem; 
znd coniequently that the Celts or Gauls are like the other 
northern nations of Afiatic origin, (which is conformable to 
the mats of teftimony,) and not, as an Irifh antiquary fuppofes, 
an importation from Bifcay,—nor, as a Scottifh antiquary inti- 
mates, the autechthones of Weftern Europe, 
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This Antiquarian Romance is a continuation of the path of 
inveftigation purfued in that treatife; and in a ftill more de- 
fultory manner it brings together many very Curious and im. 
portant paflages from the antients concerning our Huropzan 
progenitors, many crude and {trained etymological conjectures, 
and many iment ng antiquarian anecdotes and remarks, ine 
terfperfed with very rations! digreflions concerning the philo- 
fopby of hiftory. it would have been much better to break it 
up into diftinét chapters, or differtations, in order to exhibit 
clearly thofe fevcral definite pofitions, and the evidence in their 
behalf, which the author afpires to annex as new truths to thofe 
already received by the inquirers into thefe topics. The hiftorie 
horizon is no doubt capable of being extended in all direGions ; 
and our knowlege of time paft may yet be very coniiderably 
increafed. 

The Governor ftates that it is his object to animadvert on the 
univerfal deluge of barbarians which overflowed the Roman 
empire; to inveftigate and determine who and what thefe 
people were; whence they came; and by what routes, and in 
what manner, (when they edvsnced to invade the old world, ) 
they made their irruptions, it was a remark of Leibnitz, that 
paroarous nations cent he wer by their ae CUR! bey aud not by 


the Treatife on the é udy " Aniieateies as or by ‘thee man- 
ners, which are feldom exc pnts nor by their locality, which 
is feldom permanent. ‘Phe anfwer, then, to the tirit queftion 
fhouid confift in afcertaining how many languages, radically 
diftinet, were fpoken by the northern barbarians. Jn our own 
ifland, they have left the remains of three,—the Gaelic, the 
Welfh, and the Saxon. With a bold contempt of this plan 
of clafification, however, Governor Pownall talks of the 
Cymri, who fpoke Welth, as Lartars, who fpoke Slavonian ; 
and of two other nations of the fame race and family with 
thofe,—the Teuts, who fpoke a Gothic dialeét, and the Oim, 
Goyem, or Gygim, whote fpeech we fhall contentedly leave 
to be afcertained by the Parfons’s and Bryants, and fimilar com- 
mentators on the roth chapter of Genelis. Again, at p. 44, 
we hear of Cymric Vics, which founds to us like talking of 
Welfh Scotchmen. Hence an inextricable confufion involves 
the whole fyftem of our author, which we know not how to 
combat, becaufe we know not how to define it. 
The book, however, abounds with curious fragments. Such 
js the account of the ‘l'aracheufis or falt-fifh ; which, from a 
pailage that might farther have been adduced out of the Mirab. 
Aufciustat. feems to have been an article of Phenician come 
3 merce 
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Such, alfo, is the explanation of the Cim- 
ma the following account of fome Pikifh navi- 


merce very early 
bric deluge ; 
gations ; 

‘ The fhips in which they made thefe excurfions were navigated 
both by fails and oars: the leaft, which one reads of, carried twelve 
rowers, and as many fighting men: others an hundred, and fome 
one hundred and fifty. ‘ney “generally made their expeditions with 
a number of thefe, asa fleet. 

‘ One objection oppoling itfelf to thefe long voyages arifes from the 
idea of the victualling ; but this we have obviated. Another objec- 
tion againit thofe voyages acrofs the open fea, beyond the fight of 
land from Scandinavia and the Baltic, a paflage of at leait {even days 
in their time, arifes from the difficulty of conceiving how it was pof- 
fible for thefe navigators to fet and keep their courfe : an anfwer to 
that object on derives from the faét, that they did this dy 12e fight of 
birds. tis almoft unneceffary to ftate that birds of paffuge crois the 
German ocean twice annually, from the Continent to and from the 
Britith ifles. Founded on this obfervation thefe navigators framed 
their courfe, in taking their departure, from the courfe which they 
had obferved thefe birds to take at their emigration. ‘They took with 
them on-board feveral birds, fometimes hawks, but generally ravens. 

Vien having made fome progrefs in this courfe, and out of fight of 
Jand, if they” were in any doubt of, or wifhed to fet their courfe to the 

oint where the land lay, they let fly one cf thefe birds; thefe, after 
mounting high aloft in the air, always took their courfe to land, and 
fo became their pilots; following whofe line of flight the navigators 
fecred their courfe. ‘he following narrative iupports this. Fiocca, 
an Orcadian, fetting out on a voyage to difcover Iceland, took with 
him three ravens. In taking his ‘depar ture from the Orcades, he fet 
jis courfe North; after being ig out at fea, he let fly one of his ravens ; 
this returned back to the Orcades: he {til perfeverc ‘d in his courle, 
aad let fly a fecond; this returned to the veffcl: ftill perfifling, he let 
fy the third ; this weat off direétly North, and never return d Flocco 
followed this courfe, and arrived at land, This navigator acquired, 
from this meafure, perhaps a novelty to the people of the Orcades, 
tne furname of P.af’na-Flocco. This ufe of the pilot-raven, common 
tothe Danes and navigators from the Daluc, gives the reafon cf their 
taking the raven for their ftandard. 

‘ There is another flory of one of thefe adventurers, who, when out 
at fea, in the German ocean, and off the Englith coaft, let fly a 
hawk, who made direétly for the land, either Suffolk or Norfolk, as 
now called. ‘This navigator fteered after this his pilot, his courfe, and 
fell in with the land. He pretended only to follow his hawk, and to 


recover it; but his real defign was to {py the land. 

The obfervation (p. §1) on a pafiage in Tacitus is very fa- 
vourable to Mr. Pinkerton’s hypothefis, that the Piks were a 
Gothic tribe. With him, Governor Pownall may alfo be 
fuppofed ta coincide in a pofition much more queftionable, that 
the Belge were not Cymbri but Goths, from the paflage 
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(p. 55) which mentions ‘ thofe tribes of the Teutifh called 
Bela ; 

We fhall tranfcribe a conjeQure deferving fome attention : 

« A like advanced guard, but fixed as a fettled eilabhithment, was 
kept a ftanding corps on the marc or marches next to Helvetia. The 
corps was called Marcmannes, and by the Romans Marcomanni: the 
corps was call ed thus as the ttanding guard of the Marches or Fron. 
tiers ; and the commander Maer-Bijuda (from Maere /imes and By- 
juden imperare). ‘The Margreeve, or, as we Englifh would cail him; 
Lord of the Marches. ‘The Romans, in their imperfect tranflations, 
enunciation, and writing, called the corps Marcommani, fuppofing 
them to be a dillinct nation; and the sadinabende r Marivbudus, taking 
this title of office to be a perfonal name. Lixadtily and in like manner 
th ‘F called the commander of the Teuts, or leutcnes, Teuto-bodus, 

« They made the fame miftake in the appellative or tile of office 
Here-man, the commander of the army of a province, whom they 
C2 led Ariminius, as if it was his perfonal name. 

« Perhaps the grave Antiquary may think I carry this matter too 
far, whe ‘nl conjecture that the Romans and Greeks made the fame 
miftake, when they gave to the leaders of the Celts and Gauls the 
name Drennuvs, fpecifically as a perfonal name, while the word was 
only an appellative, Baroz, the title of office: yet the following quo-~ 
tation from Joan. Loccenii Antiquitates Suio-Gothice Juftifes the 
conjecture, qui fe preclaris facinoribus in bello praititifiet, nomen 
Baronis merebatur. And again, the wore Barum, in the Norwegian 
laws, is tranflated by the Danith word Here-man. 


A very unfortunate ae iol occurs at p. 128, in which 
the learned author aflerts that the Celtic was not, as is com- 
monly fuppofed, either Erfh or Welfh. Where are his proofs? 
Every authority of value appears to us to confpire in proving 
it to have been the Erfh. Next he fays that the Cymric was 
not the language fpoken by the Celts, (granted!) but by the 
people of Aquitaine only (how very bold and improbable a pofi- 
tion!) The language of Aquitaine is ft:ll preferved among the 
Pyrenees, exiends into Sifcay and Navarre, and differs more 
completely from the patois of Dritany and Normandy and the 
other acknowleged Cymbric remains, than any two living Jan- 
guages of Europe. Thefe inhabitants of Aquitaine are next 
jaid to have been colonies and fettlements of the Piks and 
‘Thagenes :—(ftill more prepofterous!) It would have been 
better to guefs them of Punic origin, as Leibnitz ferioufly fug- 
gefts that they came from Africa.—A line or two farther, we 
are told that the Cymric and iteufch languages were originally of 
one root. Of both languages there are very complete me- 
morials: they have few words and ftill fewer inflections in 
common. Finally, the author fays that he can fuppofe the 
Celts to have retained many Cymric words and expreffions. 
‘he Celts, who are the earlier inhabitants of Europe, had to 

learn 
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learn Cymbric of the intruders: the Celtic names of places 
and things the Cymbri may here and there have retarned. Thefe 
remarks on a fingle paragraph may be fufficient to caution the 
reader againft receiving, with indifcriminate confidence, the 
notions of this ingenious writer on the different points here 
agitated. 

~ Tne volume terminates with a reply to fome ftriures of 
Mr. Whitaker on a former publication by Governor Pownall ; 
who appears to us, by the fort of learning which he has culti- 
vated, better qualified to inveftigate points of claffical than of 





northern antiquity. T'ay. 





Art. 1X. Obdjervations on the Hiftory and Cure of the Afthma; in 
which the Propriety of afing the Cold Bath in that Diforder is fully 
confidered. By Michael Ryan, M.D. Svo. pp. 227. 3s. 6d. 
fewed. Robinfons. 1793. 


T° recommend the ufe of the cold bath in cafes of afthma is 
the principal obje& of the prefent treatife. It con- 
tains, however, many fpeculations on the nature of this difeafe, 
which occupy the fir/? part of the treatife, and extend as far as 
the ro7th page. The firft chapter is chiefly employed ia 
fhewing that there are many afthmatic cafes, in which the 
breathing of the patient continues affected long after the pa- 
roxy{m 1s over; in which, indeed, a ftricture acrofs the cheft 
is telt during the cwhole of the interval between the paroxy{ms, 
without any permanent obftruction from tubercles, extravae 
fated liquid, &c. This appears from thofe inftances in which 
the afthma, having changed from an intermittent to a continued 
form, again becomes intermittent. Dr. R. cenfures the fyf- 
tematic writers for inculcating no other idea in their definitions 
of afthma, than that of a periodical fpafmodic difeafe, without 
the {malleft allufion to a permanent affection. We may ob- 
ferve, however, that fyftematic writers, if not in their defini- 
tions, yet in their defcriptions, do pay attention fo this eircum- 
{tance ; as will be evident on comparing the following quota- 
tions from Dr. Cullen and the prefent writer. 

«< After fome fleep in the morning, (fays Dr. Cullen,) the patient, 
for the reft of the day, continues to have more free and eafy breath- 
ing, but it is feldom entirely fuch. He ftill feels fome tightnefs acrofs 
his breait, &c.’? 

« In the generality of afthmatic attacks, (fays Dr. Ryan,) the pa- 
tient ttill feels the remains of the diforder about him ;_ his breathing, 
from a ftricture acrofs his breatt, is rendered uneafy.’ 

Dr. R. adds that the paroxyfms very often abate of their 
violence, and almoft totally vanifh, while the tightnefS acrofs 
the cheit fill continues to harafs the patient. —We have not 
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much difficulty in allowing that the intercalary dyfpnoes in 
afthma is owing to the fame affection or difpofition of the 
bronchia, which exifts in the paroxy{m, rather than to ob. 
ftrugtions compreffing the air-veffels of the lungs. As to 
tubercles, we are inc lined to doubt their conneétion with the 
truc { (yafmodic afthma:—fer although it is fatd that, in fome 
young perfons, afthma has terminated in confumption, it may 
be afked, itt, whether the tubercles were produced by the 
afthma? and, 2dly, whether dyfpnoea has not been in thefe 
cafes inaccurately termed afthma? 

Chapters II. and III. treat of the caufes of afthma.. In 
chap. 2. it is contended, in oppofition to Wallis and modern 
authors, that great mobility of the nervous fyftem is not fo 
much the caufe as the confequence of afthma: £ no one parti- 
cular temperament or habit of body, (we are told,) is more 
fubject to it than anothe ay as Cullen alfo euaditi. nearly in 
the fame words, though he adds that a particular conflitution 
of the lungs is the pi dif Goling caule :—but even to this the pre- 
fent aut hor afcribes little or nothing. Of hereditary predifpo- 
fition he alfo thinks highly. As dyfpepfia, hypochondriafis, 
and other nervous fymptoms, come on after the afthma is 
formed; Dr. R. thinks that it would be as erroneous to impute 
the origin of afthma to thofe flight caufes which afterward ocea- 
fionally bing on a paroxyim, as to * exalt to the rank of pri- 
mary caufes of intermittent fever every irregul larity’ ca- 
pable of inducing a relapfe. in confirmation of thefe opinions, 
he obferves that afthma prevails perp va'ly among nard work. 
ing people of rigid fibres and robuft habits. 

‘In the gd chapter, Dr. R. attempts to prove that the difeafe 
generally Teneipeiods trom cold: ¢ at leaft the effects of cold are 
often obfervable, if the di forder be carefully attended to at its 
commencement. For fome days before the affhma is com- 
pletely formed, the patient frequently complains of an uneafi- 
nefs of breathing, cough, pains in his head and other parts of 
tiie body. Sometimes a firong tend ency to inflammation takes 
place; and in confequence thereofa pain or ftitch in either fide is 
frequently fel, together with a fenfation of cold indifferent parts, 
analogous to what occurs in catarrha] affections. Ifa ftri€lure 
be allo felt at the Rernum, an afthmatic paroxyfm may be exe 
unicfs prevented.” Lying-in women, and convalet- 
Dr. R. afirms from his own obfervation, 
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cents from fevers, 

are liable to alma beginning in this way, if they uscuardedly 

expofe themfe “em stocold while in a fiate of perfpirstion. It is 
owed, he obierves, that bumceral afihma is owing to cold; 

now Letinéen iis and the fpafmodic, there is no eticntial dif> 

heinate to afcribe foafinodic come 
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laints of the ftomach and bowels to cold. In order farther to 

dhew that cold is capable of producing aithma, cafes from Hoff- 
man and Willis are adduced. The firft of thefe does not ap- 
ear to us to be a clear cafe of {pafmod'c afiiima; after expo- 
{ure to fevere cold, the patient was feized wich pneumonia ; 
the inflammatory fymptoms were removed by venelection: the 
oppreflive dyipnoea (ingens antelautio) not only remained, but 
dyfury and flatulence alfo came on. The laft two «ff-ctrons 
were removed by the ph ylician, who confiric?ionem afthmaticam 
debellare haud potuit: Hoffman mentions diftin ‘ly thet this pa- 
tient {taid at Stetin, two days after his expoiure to fevere could, 
ub illibata fanitate: a tact which will be turned to advantage 
by thofe who maintain that cattarrh and pneumonia are not 1m- 
mediately produced by cold. His laft two quotations tom 
Hoffman, and that from Willis, are much more to Dr. R.’s 
purpofe. In the remainder of this chapter, the author endea- 
vours to corroborate his doctrine by the authority of the an- 
tients, and to confute an opinion of Dr. Millar. He has, in 
our judgment, fucceeded better in the latter attempt than in 
the former: —but here, as ellewhere, he is deficient in clofe- 
nefs and precifion. 

The 4th chapter treats of the prognofis in afthma, and re- 
prefents it as a much lefs hopelefs diforder than it is generally 
conceived to be. He even thinks that * ftrenuous endeavours 
will often triumph over the difeafe in the molt alaraiing and un- 


3 


promiling cafes 

In the sth chapter, the author reviews the ufual palliative re- 
medies of aithma,—more, as it appears, for form’s-fake, like 
the writers of inaugural diflertations,—than as having much 
new information to communicate. He favs that he can aver, 
from experience, that a bold and liberal adminiftration of opium 
at its beginning, (when inflammatory fymptoms are not pre- 
fent,) will often put the dilorder in fuch a train that no extra- 
ordinary fki!l will be requifite for finifhing the cure. 

The remarks on bjood-letting, volatile medicines, bark, &c. 
appear to us to be generally common-place, and fometimes 
vague; to which lait head many theoretical obfervations be- 
long. 

Thus much for the fhell of the work. Weare now to give 
our readers a taite of the kernel.—In chapter 6th, the hints of 
Caelius Aurelianus, Smollet, Floyer, and fome others, re- 
fpecting the ufe of the cold bath in afthma, are quoted at 
‘ength, and juftly pronounced to be unfatisfatory and deficient. 
The author then proceeds to the relation of fix cafes; of which 
we fhall feleét the firft as one of the faireft {pecimens of the work 
that we can offer to the reader. | 
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« Case I.—The firft inftance of the good effe&ts of cold-bathing 
in afthma that happened to come within my knowledge, was that of a 


woman, about twenty-five years of age, who had borne feveral chij- 


dren. From he: 
dic complaints of the ftomach and bowels, both during the periods of 
geftation, and the intervals thereof; wichout the finallett tendency, 
however, to any diforder of the Jungs. But on expofing herfelf to 
cold fhortly after a lying-in, the began to feel an uneafinefs in her 
breathing, attended with a fhort teafing cough, which, ina few davs, 
terminated in a confirmed fpafmodic aithma. In no cate whatfoever 
were the pathognomonic fymptoms of idiopathic althma better marked 
than in the prefent: the fits returned moft commonly late in the even. 
ings, preceded by flatulence, continued through the aight, and ended 
towards morning with a free and plentiful expecloration. In fact, all 
thofe fymptoms were prefent that ufually characterife the moft violent 
and alarming ftate of this diicaie. 
¢ Blifters, afafectida, camphor, and the ref of the ufual remedies in 
thofe cafes were tried; but all tono purpole, for the fits mill return. 
ed every night with very little abatement of their violence. At length 
recourfe was had to cold bathing, and the fuccefs that attended its ufe 
far exceeded any expectations that were tormed of it. In lefs thana 
week from the frit immerfion, the pattent found herfelf very fenfibly 
relieved ; and by continuing the practice for the {pace of fix weeks, 
fhe obtained a complete and lafhing recovery. 
‘ Ifa fingle fact can authorife a particular mode of treatment in any 
difeafe, we are certainly warranted in recommending the cold-bath in 
afthma from the precedent before us, eipecially as the utmott precaution 
was taken to guard againit any deception aboutit. 1 was altogether fo 
exact, that I even intermitted the bath for a fewdays, after fome change 
for the better had taken place, in order to fatisfy myfelf of its eficacy ; 
but the patient began to relapfe fofuddenly into her former fituation, that 
an immedate repetition of the bath was found abfolutely neceflary.’ 
The fecond patient, a labourer, had been ill with the 
afthma above twelve months; he had not bathed in the {ea more 
than fix days, before he found a fentible change for the better; 
and, by continuing the practice once a day for feven weeks, 
© the afthmatic fits were totally removed’, ‘The date of this 
cafe is 1785: are we to underttand that the fits have never re- 
curred fince? The two fucceeding cafes are highly en- 
couraging ; in the next, a radical cure was not obtained by 
fea-bathing, but much relief had followed bathing in a river. 
In the fixth cafe—that of a perfon attacked by fpafmodic afthma, 
after having been fome time fubjec to lownefs of fpirits, gid- 
dinefs, naufea, and other nervous fymptoms—the effects of 
bathing in falc water are particularly ftriking ; and, prefum- 
ing the reports to be accurate, we can hardly fufpect a fallacy 
in the inference, deduced from them, refpecting the power of 
the cold bath. As it is fuppofed, however, (and, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, with fome reafon,) that coughs, catarrhs, and 
other 
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er diforders of the lungs, arife from the fuppreffion of per- 
ee tion, or from a determination of the fluids from the ex- 
ternal to the internal parts by cold, will not cold bathing appear 
an extraordinary reme dy for any pulmonary affection? This 
apprehenfion the 7th chapter is intended to remove, and alfo to 
explain the operation of the remedy propofed. ‘To this pur- 
ole, it is obferved that few even of the feeble and enervated 
take cold from fea-bathing. Jl ifhermen remain during one 
half of the day up to the middle in water, with impunity; hence 
Dr. R. thinks that cold- bathing is not continued Jong enough to 
repel fo much of the perfpirable matter as will produce mif- 
chief ; and he is of cpinion that even the diarrhoea, produced 
by cold, is rather the effect of fympathy between the fkin and 
bowels, than of introverted perfpirable matter. Quotations are 
sade from Dr. Gardiner to illuftrate this view of the fubject; 
and fume analogies are introduced for the fame end. ‘Thus fea- 
bathing has frequently removed periodical fpafms of the fto- 
mach and bowels; cold water has ftopped obftinate vomiting ; 
and, in cafes of viole ent hyfieria, cold water, applied to the fto- 
mach, has put an end to fuffocating diftenfion. Left it be ob- 
jecied that the cold-bath will be prejudicial, becauf& afthmatics 
are particularly liable to catarrhs, and fenfible to changes of 
weather, the reader is reminded of the good effects of cold- 
bathing 1 in the chronic rheumatifm, as alfo in atonic gout dur- 
ing the intervals, and in fome paliies. To theie confidera- 
tions, the author might have added that, fince the warm bath 
Ladaret afthmatic paroxyfms, the cold-bath might be expected 
to prevent them. 

In the 8th chapter, we are taught that in afthma, accom- 
panied with tubercles or any kind of obftructions, ii ple- 
thora or inflammation, cold bathing would be hazardous. This 
rule is partly founded on the {uppotition * ot a languid cireula- 
tion of the blood at the furface, and a proportional increale of 
this fluid in the internal parts, being the uniform effect of cold 
water on the human body.’ Let us be permitted to queftion 
this fuppofition, and the theory of catarrh connected with it. 
Surely, if the veffels of the bronchi fympathize with thote 
of the fkin, an increafe of their action cannot be the immediate 
effe&t of cold bathing; and that fuch a fympathy exifts, is 
rendered probable by the effect of cold applications in {topping 
epiftaxis and hemoptyfis. 

In the concluding chapter, it is recommended to afthmatics 
to begin their courfe of bathing in an artificial fale bath under 
cover, and to make the water tepid at firft. Thefe precautions, 
ererets were not obferved in all the cafes related by the au- 
thor. 
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We cannot clofe this analyfis without complaining of the urfs 
neceflary bulk of this volume. Several topics are introduced 
to no valuable purpofe, and others are treated too diffufely, 
Throughout, in his reaionings, Dr. R.’s ideas appear like ob- 
jets inahaze. fhe cafes, we think, were well worth pub. 
‘Jifhing ; and tf cold bathing fulfils the expectations which they 
raife, the author may be pronounced to have deferved well of 
mankind: —but the cafes, and all the obfervations which they 
properly fucgelt, might have been delivered in lefs than a fourth 
part of the words here employed. —It is faid by Horace that ob- 
{curity is often the confequence of efforts to avoid prolixity : 
yet there is a concifenefs which, efpecially in philofophical dif- 
quifitions, is perfectly compatible with peripicuity, Bea 
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Art. X. The Works of Alexandr Pope, £/73 with Remarks and 
[luftrations. By Guibert Wakefield, B.A. and tate Fellow of 
Jefus College, Cambridge. Vol. !. 8vo. pp. 368. 6s. Boards, 
common Paper, 8s. fine. Payne, &c. 1794. 
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HOUGH the works of this celebrated poet have been the fub- 

ject, either incide-stally or exprefSly, af a variety of publi- 
cations, yet it appears to be the general opinion that a new 
edition of them, in which their meaning fhall be fully and fairly 
Nuftrated, and their beauties developed, is ftill a defderatum. 
Warburton, ftored with {cholaftic learning, peculiar and dog- 
matical in ail his notions, coarfe in his conceptions, and pof- 
fe fling more genius than either tafte or judgment, was very unfitte 
be the commentator on another man’s works, particularly if that 
man were a poet. The numberlefs inftances in which he has 
rather made than found a fenfe, and the free vent which he has 
given to his paflions and prejudices wherever they could find oc- 
cafion for a difplay, have difgufted all liberal and cultivated 
readers. 

The editor of the prefent volume has already, in various in- 
ftances, exhibited to the public his talent for illuftrating poeti- 
cal beauty ; and his name may juftly excite the expectations of 
a claffical reader. His own account of his undertaking is, that 
© his notes are intended to recommend Mr. Pope as an Englifh 
clafie to men of tafte and elegance ; that they pretend to no 
fubtleties of inveftigation, no profundities of criticifm, no grand 
difcoveries of refined argumentation and curious coherence. It 
has been his refolution to prefent to the world as much origina 
lity as poflible ; and he wi!] be found to have borrowed very 
little from other commentators.’ He proceeds to exprefs his 
difapprobation of {welling books with the reiterated labours of 
other critics. ‘The only obfervation which we have to make 
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on this matter is, that, although an editor difplays his own 
merits moft fairly by refufine to mix the remarks of other cri- 
ics with his own, yet it may be more defirable for the read: to 
poficts in one edition a collection of every thing moft uleful in 
laftrating the original writer, than to be oblized to multiply 
his copics of the work, in proportion to the number of new 


critics. 

Not calling in queflion, however, tne right of Nir. WW. 
to vive Ais awa cdition of Pope, and not a verisrum, we pro- 
ceed to afford our readers a {ketch of the manner in which he 
has executed his task, “They who are acquainted with his 
writings will not doubt that his notes are replete with appolite 
paflages from the writers of antiquity: but he has likewile 
happily availed himfelf of another clafs of writers, with which 
he might be fuppofed ‘efs converfant,—our earlier and now al- 
moft forgotten Englith poets, to whom Pope’s obligations were 
confiderable. His criticifm in general is not that of wholes but 
of parts. He fhews an exquifite feeling of the beauty of ima- 
gery, the happinefs of expreflion, and the melody of verfifica- 
tion, in which the charm of particular lines and claufes con- 
fits, Whether he could with :dvantage extend the held of this 
microfcopic vifion, fo as to take in the full {cope and defign of 
a piece, with a mafterly judgment of its general excellencies 
and defeéts, we can {carcely pronounce, as he has not atiempted 
it. It is unfortunate that he has laid himfelf open to one very 
prominent charge of want of difcernment; having (who could 
believe it ?)teken the noted burlefque fong, ‘* Fluttering {pread 
thy purple pinions,”’ for a ferious piece. “This, however, can 
only be imputed to inattention, and to unacquaintance with 
what may be called traditionary literature. 

The following quotation will be as characteriltic a fpecimen 
as we can find of Mr. W.’s mannez of commenting and cri- 
ticizing. 

« Ah think at leaft thy flock deferves thy care, 
Plants of thy hand, and children of thy pray’r *. 
From the falfe world in early youth they fled, 

Ey thee to mountains, wilds, and deferts led +. 


mN —_—_ 
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‘ * This form of expreffion, which is purely criental and fre- 
quently occurs in the Hebrew fcriptures, efpecially the poetical parts, 
fucceeds to admiration in the prefent inflance. There cannot be ima- 
gined a more delightful verfe than this. And it would be unpardon- 
able not to remark, that the whole of this defcription through forty 
lines is moft exquifitely beautiful.’ 

‘ + For the fituation and fcenery of the covvent, in illuftration of 
this paifage, fee Bayle in the word Paraclere.’ 
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You rais’d thefe hallow’d wa ls * ; the defert fmil’d, 
And Paradife was open’d in the wild +. 

No weeping orphan faw his tather’s ftores 

Our fhrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors f ; 

No filver faints, by dving mifers giv’n, 

Here brib’d the rage of ill-requited Heav’n: 

But fuch plain ro.fs as Piety could ratfe, 

And only vocal with the Maker’s praife. 

In thefe lone wails (their day’s eternal bound), 
Thefe mofs-grown domes with fpiry turrets crown’d § 
Where awful arches make a noon day night, 

And the dim windows fhed a folemn light |! ; 

Thy eyes diffus’d a reconciling ray q, 

And gleams of glory brighten’d ail the day. 

But now no face divine contentment wears ; 

Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual tears, 

See how the force of others’ pray’rs | try, 

(O pious fraud of am’rous charity !) 

But why fhould [ on others’ pray’rs depend ? 

Come thou my father, brother, hufband, friend ** ! 





Ah 
© * You rais’d thefe hallow'd walls;| He founded the monattery. Pp. 
¢ + The original of this pleafing image is in the fublime J/aiad, li. 3s 
He will make her wiidernefs like Eden, 
And her defert like the garden of Jehovah. 
Whence Jfiltcz derived it, Par. Reg. i. 7. 
And Eden rais’d in the waite wildernefs. 
So Dryden {ays of Ab/alom : 
And Paradijz cas open’d in his face.” 
« t The fplendour and majeity of dition in this verfe cannot be too 
much admired.’ 
‘ § Isnot there a {mall impropriety in the epithet m/s-grown, on 
account of the recent erection of the building ?’ 
«|| A fine and favourabie view of a Gordic edifice. Mr. Gray, whofe 
object then was to difparage and to burlefque, gives this circumiflance 
another turnin his Long Story? 
Rich windows, that exclude the light. 

Our author imitates M:/ton, as Bifhop Newron alfo obferves : 
Ard ftoried windows richly dight, 
Cafting a dim religious light.’ 

€ @ This couplet is enchanting indeed, and beyond all praife: 
diGtated by the true enthufiafm of myilical devotion. Yet he fhould 
have written thine eyes. 

Dryden had faid of his Gecd Parfen : 

His eyes difus’d a venerable grace, 
And charity itfelf was in his face. 
¢ 8 Prior in Henry and Emma: 
My thoughts fhall Sx, my late with depend 
On thee, guide, guardian, kinfman, father, friend, 
As Brifcis in Ovid lays affectingly of Achilles : 
Tu domiaus, tu vir, tu mihi frater eras; 
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Ah, let thy handmaid, fiiter, daughter move, 

And all thofe tender names in one, thy love! 

The darkfome pines that o’er yon rocks reclin’d * 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind ; 

The wand’ring ftreams that thine between the hills, 
The grots that echo to the tinkling rills +; 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze {; 

No more thefe fcenes my meditation aid, 

Or lull to reft the vifionary maid. 

But o’er the twilight groves and dufky caves §, 
Long-founding ifles, and intermingled graves, 
Black Melancholy fits, and round her throws 

A death-like filence, and a dread repofe |j : 
Her gluomy prefence faddens all the fcene, 
Shades ev’ry flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green, 








from Jliad, v1. 429. 
Exlory aTap OY Ob ECTS Wath Mab ToT NT Hy 
H?: xagiyort®* ov 3: wor SarepO- vrapaunorns. 
Yet, while my Heétor flill furvives, I fee 
My father, mother, brethren, all, in thee. Pone.’ 

« * The foothing penfive melancholy of this and the rhree next 
couplets breathes a {pirit of unfpeakable complacency on the mind, 
This is poetry ; or poetry does not exilt.’ 

« + Philips in his fourth paftoral : 

Nor dropping waters, which from rocks diftil, 
And welly grots with tinkling echoes fill, 
As the next line refembles verfe one hundred and twenty-ninth of the 
Penjerofo: 
When the guft hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the rufsling leaves.’ 
‘ t Parnell’s Vigil of Venus: 
From waters curling with the wanton gales.’ 

‘ § The richnefs and grandeur of this paflage rife to the utmof 
heights of which the defcriptive powers of poetical language are ca- 
pable: and the image of Me/ancholy may contend with the fublime! 
efforts of epic genius in any age or nation, 

Our poet in this verfe follows Milton, Hymn on the Nativity: 

‘The nymphs in ¢awz/ight fhade of tangled thickets mourn 3 
and the Pen/erofo: 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And foaders brown that Sylvan loves 
Of pine, or monumental oak.’ 
© |] Waller’s verfion of Aneid iv. 
A death-like quiet, and deep flence fell. 
And Dryden, Ovid’s Met. x. 
"ut fafe repo/e without an air of breath 
Dwells here, and a dumb quiet next to death,’ 
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Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breatiics a browner horror on the woods *.’ 

Thofe of our readers who are fond of the delicacies of po- 
etical expreflion, and who love to trace them through all their 
degrees and variations, will experience much pleafure in per. 
ufing this publication ; the whole of which is executed on a 
plan fimilar to that of the paflage juft quoted. The prefent vo. 
Jume contains the juvenile and mifcellaneous original poems of 
Pope. The appearance of the remainder will depend on the 
encouragement which this part receives from the public, and 
which we fincerely with may be equal to Mr. W.’s undoubted 
merits. 

We fhall ju(t remark, in conclufion, that we are not quite 
fatisfied with the authenticity of two or three little pieces ad- 
mitted on the authority of the Foundling Ho/pital for Wit, and 
the Annual Regifter. The latter publication has afcribed to 
Pope the well-known fong in Lord Lyttleton’s works, ‘ Say, 
Myra, why is gentle love.” 

A table of contents fhould have accompanied this volume, At. 
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Art. XI. A Query whether certain political Conjefures and Refleions 
of Dr. D’ Avenant in 1699, be or be not applicable to the prefent Crifis. 
8vo. pp. go. is. 6d. Elmiley. 1795. 


HESE Reflections were written by Dr. D’Avenant, in an 

eflay on the probable methods of making a people gainers 

in the balance of trade: of which eflay they form the sth 

fection, introduced under the following title, That a country 

cannot increafe in wealth and power, but by private men doing their 

duty to the publick, and but by a fteady courfe of wifdom and hanefty 
in fuch as are trufted with the adminiftration of affairs. 

Ihe purpofe of the prefent re-publication is explained by the 
title-pege, and by a fhort introdu€tory preface; in which the 
editor obferves * that a politician, writing at the diftance of 
more than ninety years, will not be charged with prejudices re- 
garding the prefent day ; therefore a reader may now liften to 
his ftatement of circumitances with a confidence, which we are 
not inclined to give to a cotemporary writer.’ 





© ® Dryden’s Wife of Bath: 
Lonely the vale, and full of Acrrvor ftood, 
Brown with the fhade of a religious wood : 
And in his Hind and Panther : 
I faw myfelf the lambent eafy light 
Gild the drown horror, and difpel the night.’ 
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Theintention of Dr. D’ Avenant, inthis fection, was not confined 
to explaining how much a corrupt adminiftration of the public 
concerns muft be detrimental to the wealth and profperity of a 
nation: his principal endeavour was directed to fhew that fuch 
corruption is deftructive to the liberties of a nation; and that, 
when the name only of liberty is preferved, the outward forms 
ferve but more clofely to rivet the chains. 

We cannot give our reader a more juft idea of this inte« 
refting work, for fuch it appears to us, than by prefenting him 
with a few of the many ftriking reflections with which it 
abounds: reflections remarkable for their juftnefs, patriotifm, 
and depth of forefight. 

The author begins with remarking on the total lofs of public 
liberty among the Romans under their emperors. 

« It is a matter of great wonder, (fays he,) that from the time of 
Auguftus, downwards, the Romans, who were fe!dom without brave 
and virtuous men, fhould never make one attempt to reftore the com- 
monwealth, and to fhake off that power which fome of the emperors 
exercifed with fuch exorbitance: but in all likelihood, it proceeded 
from this; that the foldiers and common people, without whom no 
great revolution can be made, believed themfelves {till free, becaufe 
in fhew, the commonwealth had the fame forms as in elder times: 
there was a fenate, confuls, tribunes, and an appearance of all the an- 
cient magiltracies ; though nothing remained of the ancient liberty. — 
Tyrannies have been often fubverted, where the prince: govern 
merely by their own will, without giving to their fubjects the leaft 
appearance of being free; but that fervitude is lalting, where the 
people are left to make their own fetters.”’ 

In comparing abfolute monarchy with a degenerate mixed 
government, he gives the preference to the former ; for ‘** the 
one man, their prince, is mortal, and if bad, may be fuceeeded 
by a better; but a people thoroughly corrupted never returns 
to right reafon.”’ 

Poverty, and war, Dr. D’Avenant thought equally deftruc- 
tive to good government. ‘* Freedom and wealth, (he fays,) 
proceed hand in hand together: if one is loft, the other will 
not long continue. A wealthy nation may be jealous of its 
rights, and arich gentry may be unmanageable; and bad men 
may think that the beft courfe to keep us humble, is to make 
us poor.” On this fubjeét, the author expatiates with great 
{pirit, and reprefents how repugnant and dangerous war is to 
theconftitution of a free government. ** Peace (he fays,) reftores 
liberty of {peech, whereas in war, all is filenced by the fingle 
word, nece/ffity.”” 

In expreiling his ideas on the influence to be apprehended 
from increafe of patronage,—where, {peaking of his own time, 


he fays, “the employments (places) of England are yet but 
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few, and their profits but inconfiderable to what they are in 
feveral nations,”—the comparifon, which naturally occurs, 
mu(t occafion in readers of the prefent day the moft ferious re- 
flections. 

In p. 36, & feq. the fate] confequence of a nation being often 
deceived by thofe in whom they placed confidence is mott jultly 
defcribed. Perhaps, of the many evils brought on a country by 
pretended and falfe patriots, there is none more injurious than 
the effect, which the being frequently deceived has in debafing 
and fubduing the public fpirit; and which is thus feclingly ex. 
preficd by the author : 

«© For men, finding themfelves thus forfaken, by the antient friends 
to liberty, would believe they were bought and fold; they would 
imagine that there was no fuch thing as virtue and honefty remaining 
in the kingdom: they would think all pretenfions to the public good, 
to be nothing but defigns of ambitious perfons, to lift themfelves up 
to high honours, upon the fhoulders of the people: and when nations 
have before their eyes an armed power to fear, and none in whom 
they can put any truit, they feldom fail of fubmitting to the yoke.” 

This is well contraited by the juft encomiums beftowed on 
honeft ftatefmen. ‘* It can hardly, (fays Dr. D.) be con- 
ceived, but by thofe who have feen it, what reverence is paid, 
even by his enemies, to a man of fteady principles.” 

The author’s application of the word fadion (p. 7 and 8) is 
equally curious and juft: as 1s likewife his defcription, p. 10, 
of men, honeftly inclined, exercifing employments under an 
unjutt adminiftration. ) 

The moft important part of this treatife is on the duty of 
fuch as reprefent the people. This duty he divides under dif- 
ferent heads, of which the firft is, ** that they be uncorrupt, 
unbiaffed, and difinterefled.”” He concludes his reflections on 
this head with the following extraordinary and folemn warning : 
‘¢ We fhall now only add, that Rome was once free, that 
France heretofore had the three eftates, which were the guar- 
dians of its liberty; that Spain had formerly many rights and 
privileges, of which nothing now but the fhadow remains ; that 
Denmark and Sweden had once conftitutions fomething like 
that of England; and that all chefe countries have been in- 
flaved by their own corruptions.” 

Without adverting to the life or other writings of Dr. 
D’ Avenant, the work before us carries in it fufficient evidence 
of the writer being the friend of good government and of the 
Britifh conftitution. The following remarks prove how juftly 
he regarded the regal part of our conftitution: ‘* Good kings, 
(he fays,) at all times, without any danger, may repofe their 
intire concerns upon a houfe of commons,” p. 11, and p. 84. 
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«‘ Js there any inftance of a wife, juft, and good king (reign- 
ing fo long as to have his virtues known) who had not the 
hearts and affections of his fubjects £”’ 

It is rather the province of the politician than of the eritic, 
to determine whether thefe refleCtions be more particularly ap- 

licable to the prefent crifis, than to any former period. We 
may neverthelefs venture to fay that we remember no publica- 
tion more calculated to awaken our countrymen to a proper 
fenfe of their fituation, 

To what Dr. D’Avenant fays, very little is added by the 
prefent editor; who informs us that he referves, for fome fu- 
ture occafion, his own remarks ; * wifhing to hear whether 
the dangers, this fagacious writer faw at a diftance, appear, in 
the judgment of others, to bear any likene!s to the actual con- 
dition of the government of Great Britain.’ We fhall, how- 
ever, tranf{cribe an obfervatis) by the editor, in which we be- 
lieve many of our readers will cordially agree ; 

‘ If ever Great Britain fhall be brought into the condition which 
Dr. D’Avenant’s appreheaiions have fuggeiled may poflibly be the 
cafe at fome diftant day ; it will be admitted that the danger will in- 
deed be great for the conititution ; and whenever that day fhall ap- 
pear, a temperate reform of the reprefentative body, enacted by 
themfelves, will probably be found to be the only remedy fit to be 
applied to fave, or rather to bring back io its genuine purity, our moft 
excellent conititution.— 

« Yet there are conjun&ares, in which even this defirable meafure 
may be iil timed, and men cf the clearcit fagaciry and penetration, 
who are them{felyes anxious for the fucceis of a jut plan of reform, 
would not recommend the prefent monient, as the proper one for this 
important, but delicate contideration.’ 

The editor conciudes with the following fentence of Mone 
tefquieu : °° Les Anglois ont bien raifon de conferver cette liberté ; 
Sils venoient @ la perdre, tls fercient un des peuples les plus efclaves 
ae la terre.” | 





--+-- | 





Art. XIL. The Commonwealth in Danger; with an Introduction, 
containing Remarks on fome late Writings of Arthur Young, Efq. 
By Jchn Cartwright, Efq. 8vo. pp. 331. 5s. Boards. jonne 
fon, 1795. 

T appears to us that Major Cartwright would have ated 

more judicioufly, had he made each of the two parts, of which 
the work before us confifts, the fubjeét of a diftiné and fepa- 
rate publication, inftead of calling one an introduction to the 
other ; for the former is 15 pages longer than the Common- 
wealth in Danger. Be this, however, as it may; nothing can 
be more certain than that in it he has gained a moft complete 
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victory over Mr, Arthur Young, whofe pretenfions to confift. 
ency, to refpect for the conftitution, and to tair dealing in ftate 
ing the opinions and arguments ot his adverfaries, the Major 

roves to be totally unfounded. Some of our readers will 
readily believe us, when we fay that he has conviéted the Se- 
cretary to the board of agriculture of a complete dereliGtion of 
his own moft favourite principles; but others may think that 
we go too far. when we affert that he has alfo proved him to 
have treated with the moft fovereign contempt the very con- 
ftitution of England, which he will not now confent to have 
reformed in the fmalleft degree, and with hoftility to which he 
charges Major C. and other reformers, as the higheft crime, 
To convince our readers that in this aflertion we have not gone 
One iota beyond the truth, we will lay before them fome few 
extracts from the Introduction. 


‘Tt is only becaufe Mr. Young Was taught us Reformers, that 
nanfenfe is not apt to be without a meaning, that he is complimented 
with a reply. In doing this on my own behalf, I am naturally led 
to fee how far that gentleman and myfelf had jogged on together in 
the caufe of reform; and which of us had found moft fault with the 
Britith conftitution. In the fingle article of painting the abufes and 
corruptions in the reprefentative part of the conttitution, perhaps 
upon the whole | have gone farther than my companion; but I do 
not recollect to have wilifed the conffitution itfelf. I have faid, and 
ftiil fay, that if the rotten-borough fyftem be not utterly annihilated, 
it will annihilate our jiberties ; but I never pronounced the Britith 
couftitution worthle/s. 1 have Jong and ftrenuoufly contended for 
reforming and preferving the conititution; which I conceive not to 
come within the idea of changing. How far Mr. Young’s condemna- 
tion of the abufes in our government have gone, and how far he has 
figured as a reformer, remains now to be feen. 

<* Certainly,’’ fays he, ‘* the eight to which taxation of every 
kind is carried in England, is cruel, fhameful, and tyrannical ~?’— 
«* The abufes that are rooted in all the old governments of Europe, 
give fuch numbers of men fuch a dire& intereft in fupporting, che- 
rithing, and defending abufes, shat no wonder advocates for tyranny of 
every /pecies, are found in every country, and almoit in every company. 
What a mafs of people in every part of England, are fome way or 
other interefted in the prefent reprefentation of the people, tythes, 
charters, corporations, moncpolies, and taxation! and not merely to 
the things themfelves, but so all the abujes attending them; and how 
many are there who derive their profit or their confideration in life, 
noc merely from fuch inflituiions, but from the evils they engender! 
The great ma/s of the people, however, is free from fuch influence, and will 
be enlig/ tened by degrees: aflured.y they will find out in every country 
of Burcpe, that dy combinations, on the principles of liberty and pro- 
perty, aimed equally agaiutt regal, ariftocratical, and mobbifh tyranny3 
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chey will be able to reff? fuccefifully THAT VARIETY OF COMBI- 
MATION WAICH, ON PRINCIPLES OF PLUNDER AND DFSPO- 


rISMy IS EVERY WHERE AT WORK TO ENSLAVE THEM*. 

« After reafoning a little, he adds, ** That thefe circumiftances 
may prove advantageous in an ariftocratical portion of a legiflature, 
there is reafon to believe; the inquiry is, whether they be counter- 
balanced by poflible or probable evils. May there not come within 
this defcription, the danger of aa ariffocracy uniting avith the crown 
againft the people? that is to fay, influencing by weight of property 
and power, a great mafs of the people dependent—againit the reft of 
the people independent? Do we not fee this to be very much the cafe 
in England at this moment? Jo what other part of our con/litution is it 
imputable that WE HAVE BEEN {NFAMOUSLY INVOLVED IN 
PERPETUAL WARS, from which none reap any benefit, but that tribe 
of vermin which thrive msft, when a nation mo? declines; contractors, 
vicuallers, paymafters, ftock-jobbers, and money-fcriveners; a fet 
by whom minifters are furrounded; and in favour of whom whole 
clafles amongft the people are beggared and ruined. ‘Thole who will 
aflert @ con/titution can be good which fuffers thefe things, ought at leaft 
toagree, that fuch a one as would not fuffer them would be much 
better ¢.”” 

¢ At the word good, Mr. Young has this nore. ‘* It ought not to be 
allowed even tolerable, for this plain reafon, fuch public extravagance 
engenders taxes to an amount, that will fooner or later force the people 
into vefijlance, which is always the deftrudction of a conititution ; and 
furely that muft be admitted dad, which carries to the mott carelefs 
eye the feeds of its own deftruction. Two hundred and forty millions 
of public debt in a century, is in a ratio impoflible to be {upported ; 
and therefore evidently ruinous f ”’ 

«At the word Setter, he has alfo this mote. ‘* The dire& power of 
the king of England, fays Mr. Burke, is confiderable. His indired is 
great indeed. When was it that a king of Eug/and wanted where- 
withal to make him refpected, courted, or perhaps even feared in every 
ftate in Europe??? ** Who queftions, or can guettion, the power of a 
prince, that in lefs than a century has expended above one THoOU- 
$°ND MILLIONS, and involved his people in a debt of above Two 
HUNDRED AND FORTY! The point in debate is not the exiffence of 
power, but its exce/s. WaT Is THE CONSTITUTION THAT 
GENERATES OR ALLOWS OF SUCH EXPENCES? The very mif- 
chief complained of is here wrought intoa merit, and brought in ar- 
gument to prove that poifon is fajutary.’’ 

Again: “ What can we know, experimentally, of a government, 
which has not ftood the brunt of unfucceistul and of fuccefsful wars ? 
The Englith conftitution has ftood this teft, and has been found ach. 
cent; or rather, as far as this teft can decide any thing, has been 
proved WORTHLESS ; fince, in a fingle century, it has involved 
the nation in a debt of fo vaft a magnitude, that every blefling which 
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might otherwife have been pe Sane is put to the flakes; fo that if 


the nation do not ma ike fome cha mee in its CON/TILUIICH ly it 15 much to be 
dreaded that THE CONST: TUTION WILL RUIN THE NaTIox.” 
«© Nor was it without reafon faid by a popular writer, thata govern. 
ment formed like the Engitth, obtains more revenue than it could do, 
either by direct defpoti/n, or ina full fate of freedom *.”’ 


What do ou: readers now think of Mr. Young’s new-born 
love for a conititution which he has deciared to have been 
proved worthle/s? ‘Tbat this fame writer, who now vilifies 
reformers, was himfelf a violent reformer, before he was ape 
pointed {ecretary to the board of agriculture, let the following 


extract fufice to fhew : 

The means of making a government refpe&ed and beloved are, 
in Lxgland, obvious; taxes muft be immenfely reduced; afieffments 
on malt, leather, candles, foap, falt, and windows, mult be abo. 
lithed or lightened ; the funding fyilem, the parent of taxation, an. 
nihilated for ever, by taxing the intereft of the public debt—the con- 
ftitution that admits a debt, carries in its vitals the feeds of its de. 
RruGion; tythes and tefts abolifhed; THE REPRESENTATION OF 
PARLIAMENT REFORMED, AND ITS DURATION SHORTENED; 
not to give the people, without property, a predominancy, but to 
prevent that corruption, IN WHICH OUR DEBTS AND TAXES 
HAVE ORIGINATED; the utter deftruction of all monopolies, and 
among them, of all cha wee and corporations; game made property, 
and bel nging to the pofleffor of one acre, as much as to him who has 
a thoufand; and laflly, the Jaws, both criminal and civil, to be 
thoroughly reformed.—Thefe circum#ances include the great evils of 
the Britith conftitution ; if they be remedied, it may enjoy even a 
Venetian longevity, but if they be allowed, like cancerous humours, to 
prey on the nobler parts of the political fen, this boafled fabric may not 
exif? even tiventy years t.’ 

Who will not be aftonifhed, after all this, to find that this 
fame Mr. Young cannot now bear to hear the word reform fa 
much as mentioned ?—We fhall not flop to give any farther ac- 
count of the Introduction, which contains a general defence of 
the conduct of reformers, but proceed to notice the fecond 

art of this work, called ¢ the Commonwealth in Danger.’ 
Here alfo Mr. Young appears to have been the principal caufe 
of Major C.’s publication. In a pamphlet written by Mr. Y. he 
obferved that the French republic, through unforefeen caufes, 
was become of fuch a defcription, that it was in its nature and 
effence what Sparta was in antient times,—a mili ory republic, 
in whichevery citizen was a foldier; that, to be able to with- 
ftand the power of fuch a ftate, England mutt raife an army of 
500,000 men, the rank and file of which, as well as the offi- 
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gers, fhould be men of property ; and that without fuch a fore: 


the nal expect to be overwhelmed by France and her prin- 
ciples. Major C. very readily admits the ex:ffence of the 
danger which Mi. Ycung points out ; and, after having pafled 
the moft fevere ceninre on thofe who were the promoters of the 
refent war, to which he afcribes the very alarming pofition 
of the country, he propoies, as the only effectual way of pre- 

venting the conqueft of t ngland or the ruin of her conftitution, 
that a reform or the repreientation of the people in parliament 
fhould be immediately granted; and thet, going back to the 
principles, policy, and ‘practice of our Cs anceftors, the le- 
oiflature thould put arms into the hands of the houfe keepers ia 
the lund, for the general defence of the territory, liberties, and 

yroperty of the nation. In the courfe of his reaioning, in fup- 
port of this fyfiem, he throws out many obfervations, fome of 
which are certainly founded on reafon, juftice, and propriety : 
but he mut excule us if we give it as our opinion that others of 
them will not bear the teft of biftorical criticifm ; that not a 
few are of doubtful expediency; and that fome are at open war 
with his own po! ical principles, On feveral of thefe we 
will | briefly toucn, though not in regular order. 

Ve go with Mejor C. heart and hand in every thing that 
he favs refpecting the abfurdity of the fy!tem which allows the 
prey prietor oF a rotten borough the privilege of nominating mem- 
bers at parhament ; and we are ready with him to give way to 
Our indignation, when we fee men refilt a reform that would 
reicue the freeholders of the vait county of York from the mor- 
tification of finding that they cannot fend a greater number of 
members to the houfe of commons, than are returned for places 
now fo depcpulated, that nothing remains of them but ftones 
in the wall, to point out where the habitations, which originally 
gave the qualification for a vote, once ftood sa bast we are not 
prepared to follow him with approbation in many of the ways 
into which he deviates in his progrefs, 

He fays that we ought to have made an alliance with France, 
when, by the king’s acceptance of the ccnftitution, a blood- 
lefs revolution was accomplifhed in that country. We confefs 
that we are fo much of the old fchool, but not becaufe it is 
the old fchool, that we feel a reluctance to almoit every 
mode of connection with France, In the natural world, we 
teo often fee the larger obiorb the fmailer body ; and we be- 
lieve that in a moval fenfe this would be the cafe with England, 
were fhe to caft away her jealoufy of France. We dereft 
and detpiie the wretched policy that would fow eternal anti- 
pathies between nations, and nurture up their inhabitants fo as 
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to make them look on each other as natural enemies, and thug 
teach them to hate one another: but caution is not hatred. A 
man may be on his guard againft the poflible defigns of another, 
without confidering him as an objet of abhorrence. A treaty 
of alliance, of the moft intimate nature, was once concluded 
between France and England, when the former agreed that 
the king of the latter fhould be regent of France during the 
life of Charles VI. at whofe deceafe he was to wear the Gallic 
crown. ‘This treaty was concluded at ‘Troyes in Champagne, 
and our Henry Vth, who was a party to it, bound himéelf to 
refide (out of every two years) eight months only in England, 
and fixtcen in France. Had he lived to afcend the French 
throne, and had he tranfmitted the peaceable pofleffion of it to 
his pofterity, England would ro doubt have dwindled into a 
mere province to the greater kingdom. Even the politic 
Queen Elizabeth, jealous as fhe was of the honour of Eng 
Jand, placed in her arms the lilies of France in the poft of ho- 
nour, the firft quarter, and made the Englifh lions put up with 
the fecond. ‘I he fovereigns would have been glad to have had 
both crowns ; but hiftory tells us that the enlightened part of 
England did not with to fee them both on the fame head. 

We pretend not to fpeak of commercial alliances, when we 
venture to expre(s our fears of connexions with France; treaties 
of commerce highly beneficial to both have been formed, and 
might be renewed: but what we fear is that kind of political 
alliance, in which we mutt either difiemble a jealoufy incom- 
patible perhaps with a cordial co-operation ; or, by facrificing 
it, fuffer France to acquire an afcendency over us, and through 
us over the reft of Europe, that might hazard our exiftence as 
an independent nation, and give us a mafter where we looked 
only to find a friend and ally. 

We hope that Major C. will not think that we entertain 
the moft diftant fufpicion of any attachment in his breaft to 
France, which the moft loyal Briton might not fairly and ho- 
neftly avow. Could fuch a fufpicion raife its head for an ine 
ftant within us, the following fpirited effufions of the Major’s 
gallant and patriotic heart would immediately ftifle it. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Young’s project for raifing 500,020 rank and file 
of property, and endeavouring with an army of Kuffians and 
other allies to make a defperate pufh to penetrate by the river 
Seine to Paris, &c. &c. Major C. has thefe animadverfions. 

‘ Now, while it follows from that gentleman’s own premifes, that 
continuing the war mutt be the likelieft means of bringing to a dread- 
ful maturity that giant whofe very infancy not all the holts of Europe 
can refit, furely {uch a propofal could not have been the effect of 
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gefperation alone infpires. A more fedate fortitude now becomes us. 
jt will be time enough to give the reins to our fury, when upon Briuth 
vil we fhall be called on to conquer or to die. If we are to mect the 
war at our own gates; if Britons are to bleed defending their own 
lands and laws, families and firefides, |] trutt that we fhall be found 
equal to the tafk. Men with a free conftitutioa in their hearts, and 
{words in their hands, are not to be conquered. 

« But knowing the folid, concentrated ‘* wedgelike force” of our 
enemy’s phalanx, to be victorious, we mult be united. Differtion 
mult be put away : and mutual confidence once inore taken ro our 
bofoms. Squinting fufpicion and polluted treachery mut no longer 
be our torment and difgrace; but the generous, manly opennefs of 
free men again become our characteriftic. Internal alarm, thank God 
and our laws, begins to fubfide ; and [ truft will leave nothing benind 
jt to prevent a reconciliation of parties. THE ENEMY IS AT THE 
GATE, AND WE MUST BE FRIENDS, OR PERISH. Adveriity 
js the fchool of the fublime virtues. Neceflity is an eloquent recon- 
ciler of differences By means the moft fimple, the bends the will, and 
enlightens the underftar.ding. By faying to Britain, BE AN ARMED 
yaTion, fhe fecures her defence, and feals her freedom. A mil- 
lion of armed men {upporting the ftate with their purfe, and defendin 
it with their lives, will know tnat none have fo great a ftake as them- 
felves in the government; nor more right to have a voice in the di- 
rection of affairs. The circle of reprefentation will confequently be 
at leaft co-extenfive with the circle of arms. Hence arming the people, 
and reforming parliament, are infeparable.’ 


We recur to Major C.’s idea of an alliance with France ; and 
we are obliged to confefs that our diflike to it is confirmed by 
the very arguments which he advances in fupport of it. * An 
alliance with France, (fays he, page 38,) in like manner on 
a bafis of friendfhip, fincerity, and wifdom, might relieve us 
alfo trom a large proportion of the coft, at whicn an immenfe 
navy is created, repaired, and maintained.” Now, in our opie 
nion, a faving in that quarter would be a moft dangerous and 
indeed falfe economy. France might moft fincerely co-ope- 
rate with us ia meafures that would render navies unneceflary, 
until ours fhould have fallen into decay; and fhould fhe give 
her fincevity to the winds, the moment we fhould have loft that 
in which our prefent fuperiority over her confifts, what might 
become of us? Would not the world fay that, whatever cala- 
mity ‘Fould then betal us from France, we had richly deferved 
it by leaving it in the power of any nation to be intincere to us 
with impunity ? That is in general bad policy, which expofes 
one country to have no other fecurity than the honeity or mo- 
deration of another. | 

Major C. argues for going back to the days of the Saxons, 
and adopting their fyftem of impofing it on the people as a duty 
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to be armed. The period to which he refers appears to ys 
inaufpicious,—at leaft in one point of view; for the Saxons 
turning their whole attention to their militia and none to the 
fea, were conftantly expofed to defcents ; and the whole country 
notwithftanding its numerous and brave citizen foldiers, was 
repeatedly avaged, and even reduced for two or three reions 
under the dominion of the Danes, who owed their fucceffes 
principally to their fhips, which ferved to carry freth fupplies 
of troops into England, and the plunder of its inhabitants out 
of it. 

#: The Major's plan for arming, on which we fhall have fome. 
thing more to fay prefently, is that a!l the males capable of 
ferving fhould be armed, fo that our militia fhould in a great 
meafure be co-extenfive with our population. To this plan he 
has forefeen that political objeflions might be urged, and he 
endeavours toremove them. Some, he thinks, would fay that 
the people, being once armed, would invade property, and effect 

2 complete reprefentation of their body in the houfe of com. 
mons; and that the confequenees naturally refulting from fuch 
a meafure would be that the peerage would be aboliflied, and 
the king difmifled. He admits that a radical parliamentary re- 
form would attend the arming of the people: but he contends 
that the fears entertained for the fecurity of property and the 
fafety of the peerage and of royalty are groundlefs. His rea. 
foning, the force of which we leave it to our readers to appre- 
Ciate, is in part as follows: 

« For my own part, I do not feel the force of this mode of rea- 
foning 5 and before | can imagine a French hatred, antipathy, and in- 
fatiable revenge towards all men poffefled of property or power, and 
the bloody-mindednefs of Frenchmen to actuate Exg/i/> bofoms, I mult 
fuppole againft notorious fact. The fuppolition includes centuries of 
defpotifm in the crown; intolerable oppreflions and infolence from 
nobles as numerous and rapacious as Jocuits; the abominations of an 
idolatrous, beaftly fuperftition, under the name of religion; an athe- 
iitical priefthood ; and that deluge of national vice and impiety which 
muft ever flow from fources foimpure. I mutt fuppofe the people to 
bear towards the nobles and the clergy, the antipathy of women and 
children towards vipers and ferpents. But is this a picture of the Eng- 
lith nation ?—Is it a picture of any nation that ever appeared on earth 
except! France?— Did an armed Roman people abolifh Patricians? 
Did the iron Spartans difmifs Aereditary Kings? Do the armed 
American people level property and diffolve government ?’ 

. He agrees with Mr. Young in the neceflity of arming, and he 
adduces the following arguments to enforce the idea of the exift- 
ence of fuch neceffity ; fome of which had certainly more ftrength 
before our late iuccefies at fea, than they wili be thought to carry 
with them at prefent. 
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¢ There never was a period in which we had more need than at 
vefent, {erioufly to confider of, the means to preferve, not only the 
conititution, with iis king, and its fords; but our country itfelf, and 
te power of calling ourleives a people. If a conqueit to France, we 
mult thenceforward be what it fhould pleafe Frazce to make us. If 
there bz a nation in Europe that this conquering Republic would 
choofe to hold as a province ; infead of aflimilating it to 1ts own fy(- 
em of government, aod treating it afterwards as an equal, that nation 
i; Great Britain; for in no other nation can France behold a RIVAL. 
Iris the very characteritlic of a boundlefs ambition, that it bears no 
rival. In exaét proportion as a rival is great and formidable, fuch is 
the magnitude of their mutualenmity. Butif he that is gaining the 
afcendant fill bleeds at wounds inflicted by his adverfary, aimed at his 
very life; forgivenefs he treats as folly ; retaliation and extirpation 
poite!s his foul. Ca/ar had forgivenels for every Roman, Pompey 
alone excepted. Rome affiliated every other conquered city; but 
Carthage fhe devoted to deitruction, Delenda cf Carthago is a lan- 

uage tounded in nature. 

« At this crifis, when the allies of Britain fecm deferting her fide 
one by one ; and all to be feeking fafety by courting the friendthip 
of France, can Britainy I fay, the rival ftate, fhe who has been the 
finew of the war, who has flrained every nerve to knit together, and 
to augment the grand conicderacy ; can Britain, deferted, abandoned, 
impoverifhed, expeét to have peace ?—She mouft not entertain the 
hope. She mull, ere long, expect to find the war in /re/and. She 
mult prepare to meet the Republican armies in Kent, in Hamp/bire, in 
the weft, and in the north. She has to deal with a war new in all its 
afpects ; and with a people prolific in new ideas. ‘They are in the 
familiar habit of cailing old things and old places by new names 3 
weeks they have utterly abolifzed; and time itfelf they have fub- 
jeed to new denominations. Could we therefore be furpriied if, as 
a prelude to their future Cefigns, and as one of thofe ftrokes by which 
ticy fo well know how to touch the republican mind, and to wind it 
up to their purpofe, the Convention fhould tran{mit to their armies a 
decree, that thenceforward amongit Frenchmen the ifland of their 
enemy fiould be called New dyréc, and its capital Carthage ?— 

‘ Neither thould | feel ovcr-confident of our iecurity, had we even 
Mr. Young’s five bundred thoufand men, inrolled, armed, and cficered, 
although they were alio in fome degree trained ; for unlefs our pre- 
parations for defence goto the tull extent of our population, and to 
aii the means which the Saxon principles of our conflitution fo ad- 
mirably point cat; thatis, unlefs we oppofe our invaders ** on prin- 
cH ‘é$ Qs energelie as their owen "Bid when we fhall have manured the foil 
of Exgland with our blood, we may not yet be able to tranfmit it 
to cur potterity ; but it may be parcelled out amongit our conquerors; 
and England, fo long the glory of nations, may dink into a military 
colony of France.’ 

To prove that our navy, however fkilfully managed, and 
however gallantly led, might not be able to proteét the 
country, he reafons thus ; 
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‘ Ihave not forgotten the Britifh navy, nor am I ignorant of its 
value ; but when my countrymen, indulging prejudice and fwayed by 
ni'onal vanity, tell me that it affords a fafe protection from fuch a 
powcr as the French republic, encircling us with a coaft from the 
‘Texel to Ufhant, and from thence extending to the confines of Spain; 
my anfwer is, * Lay not this flattering unétion to your foul.””— You, 
navy, believe me, will have encugh to do, to prote& your toreign 
poff-iiions, and your trade. How it has of late performed this laft office 
Lioyd’s Lift but too plainly declares. A fuperior navy may, or may 
not, intercect an invading fleet. We have good Admirals; but they 
are not Gods, with power over the elements. A Howe has thewn us 
that an Englifh Admiral will do qth ips what man can do ; but be. 
fore the French Commander purpojély gave him battle, do we not all 
remember, that our great Admiral was the perpetual butt of fatire, lam. 
poon, epigram, calumny, and infult, decau/e he did not bring the enemy 
to ation. Superior as proved the Britifh feet on the 1ft of June, the 
French gave it battle, and gained their objeé?. And when the conqueft 
of this illand fhall be their object, are we to fuppofe they will fcruple 
to fecure a landing, although at the hazard of facrificing half a fcore 
fhips of the line ! Taofe who fhall put their truit in fuch wretched fup- 
pofitions, and fhall reca! to our recollection the fate of the Armada, 
mult carry with them, that Péilip did not poffefs the whole fouth coak 
of the Englifh Channel, nor were his mariners acquainted with its na- 
vization ; and thofe who ‘hall remind us of our victories off Quiberon, 
and La Hogue, will do wi to recollect, that there was as wide a differ. 
ence betw. en the Frenc!i Monarchy and the French Republic, as be. 
tween a Louis and a Lycurgus.’— 

‘ If, therefore, we thould negle& to arm, and the armies of our 
enemy fhouid be powred in upon us from all the harbours extending 
from the Yexel to Cherburz 3 while our grand fleet in an eafterly wind 
fhould be cruizing o'f Bret, to prevent another French army vifiting 
kveland ; who is it that can anfwer for the fafety of the country? A 
change of wind mzy then take place: a ftrong wefterly wind may 
bring our fleet up channel, and drive it into the Downs. By this 
time the French traniports are returned in fafetvy, and again loaded 
with 2 fecond embarkation of troops and ammunition. The weftern 
countries are now expofed ; and the Bref army, inftead of fteering 
for Ireland, lands near Plymouth; while other bodies from all the 
ports between Ujant and St. Maloes direét their courfe to fome im- 
portant point in the neighbourhood of Port/mouth.— Attacked at fo 
many points, who fhall fay the country migit not be fubdued, before 
the unprepared people could arm, and put themfelves in a posture 
of defence !’— 

* And it ought to be remembered, that on the profperity of France, 
in the prefent ftate of things, the lofs of twenty, or even thirty fhips 
of the line, could make no fenfible impreffion ; whereas fuch a difafter 
on our fide would be dreadful indeed. Having neither foreign colo- 
nies, nor foreign commerce to protect, and in confequence of being 
an armed naticn, ablolutely invulnerable to any attack we can make 
upon ber territory, to her a navy is not an arm of de‘ence, but of 


offence. As neither her national, her colonial, nor her commercial 
exiltence 
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exiftence depends upon it, fo, for the accomplifhment of any grand 
object, it may be her policy to hazard its defeat; knowing that it 
cannot be hearen without much damage being Cone to the victors, who 
can lefs afford to wafte any of their naval firength. ‘The news in 
London, of a glorious vi@tory crowned with the capture of a dozen 
fhips of the line brought in by our crippled fleet, might not caufe 
much rejoicing, if accompanied with intelligence that a large army 
had made good its landing on our fhore.’ 

It is to be remarked that the right of univerfal fuffrage is an 
infeparable part of our author’s plan for arming the people: the 
franch‘fe conttituting them fomething in the ftate is the great 
inducement that is to make them cordially and zealoufly employ 
their arms in fupport of the commonwealth. On this head, 
the Major appears to us to fall into a glaring inconfiftency, and 
to be at wer with his own principles. He told us before, page 
17, © that the circle of reprefentation was to be at leaft co-cx- 
tenfive with the circle of arms ;’ which, we prefume, means 
in other words that all, who fhall be bound to be armed, fhall 
have the right of fuffrage ; or that all who fhall have the right 
of fuffrage fhall be bound to take up arms. In another place 
he propofes that the perfons, who are to be trufted with arms, 
fhall be not only boufekeepers, but fuch houfckeepers as pay 
taxes. In one place, he fets to the right of being armed no other 
bounds than thofe of the population of the country: in the 
other, he would reftrain it confiderably by granting it only to thofe 
who poflefs property. In one cafe he builds folely on numbers ; 
in the other, exclufively on property. We will not enter 
into the queftion whether it would be prudent to truft the de- 
fence of property to thofe who have none themfelves: but, 
with the author’s leave, we will confider a little what degree 
of fecurity he affords for the protection and prefervation of the 
right of univerfal fuffrage, if arms are to be placed only in the 
hands of houfekeepers paying taxes; in whofe hands, by the 
way, we muft confefs they would be placed with the leaft 
danger to the peace of the community, His grand obje& ap- 
pears to be to procure for the great body of the nation the 
right of univerfal fuftrage: but, left this fhould alarm people 
of property for the fafety of their pofleffions, he enters into a 
kind of compromife with the latter, by ftipulating that they 
alone thould have arms; and thus all reafonable grounds of ap- 
prehenfions on their part would be removed. His reafoning on 
this head is clear and forcible, and lies in the following fhort 
compals ; 

* Suppofe for an inftant that, together with the arming of the peo- 
ple as already defcribed, univerfal fuffrage was to be eftablifhed. 
Suppote further, that the people without property fhould with to dif- 
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poffefs thofe who have it. Muft it not be recollected, that thofe 
people of property wou!d alfo be the very perfons who would have the 
arms, and that thetr : adver(aries would have none? a cafe of a con- 
tet, would thofe who had once a year a woie, or thofe who had all 
the year rol md ball ls and Layo 0NeL Sy be moit irk: ly to come of victorious ? 
‘To ima gine that the unconnecte d, unarmed, unore anized, and un- 


tah 


prov ided cot -gers and mechanics of this country, could celpoil of 
their lands and goods a million of armed nobles, gentlemen, mer. 
chants, traders, and farmers compacted, organized, and conpetely 
provided with every _requilite for war, were a chimera fit only for the 
brain of a madman. 

We are ready to admit that the owners of pr operty, thus 
poflefling exclufively the whole force of the country, could 
have nothing to fear for the fecurity of their wealth: but, on 
the other hand, we mee fay that thofe, who by this arrange. 
ment would gain only the benefit arifing from the grant of 
univerfal fuffrage, could not with truth ‘be faid to have any 
other fecurity for the peaceful enjoyment of it, than the mode- 
ration of their armed brethren ; a tenure fo precarious, that we 
believe our author would fet but little value on it ; for what 
can that be intrinfically worth to us, which others have the 
means of taking from us if they have the will? There is in 
man a difpofition to abufe power, by confining it to as few 
hands as podible: it 1s the end of a good conftitution to take 
away the means of injuftice or oppreflion, though it cannot 
reach the wil] ; and the will to do evil, without the means of 
accomplifhing it, is not in its nature very formidabie: but 
what fhould we fay of a ftate, in which the means of oppref- 
fion were to be made the bafis of the political fyftem, and men 
were to be thrown fer protection not on the laws but on the 
moderation of their neighbours? Univerfal fuffrage, under the 
circumftances of the Ma ajor’s plan, would be a mockery to 
thofe for whofe ufe it is demanded ; and it would operate folely 
for the benefit of thofe wealthy citizens who could influence 
the needy, dependent, and unarmed eleCtors. ‘To the latter, 
then, our author appears to give either too much or too litile. 
If to what he gives they have a right, they furely have in all 
reafon a right alio to the means of preferving it: but thefe he 
keeps back, and yet feems to think that, by holding out to the 
people of no property a boon which ‘could be calily taken 
from them, he can animate them to a cordial and zealous de- 
fence of their country, and of that property in which they have 
no participation. TThe Major evidently wifhes to make a com- 
promife between the wealthy and the poor clafles of fociety : 
to gain the latter he gives them votes ; to fatisfy the former he 
gives them arms, which certainly will protect their property : 


but what is to protect the votes of the others? Here-then is 
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the dilemma. If the poor be armed, the property of the rich 
may be invaded. If the rich be exclufively armed, the poor 
have no fecurity for the enjoyment of fuffrage for any length 
of time. From this difficulty the Major will not be eafily extri- 
cated : he was fo intent, perhaps, on firengthening himfelf in 
one point, that he did not perceive that he would be open to 
ay attack in another. 

The worthy author may think, however, that he is ware 
ranted in propofing his favourite meafure in its prefent fhape, 
by reference to the antient conftitution of our Saxon anceftors : 
but on that ground we effentially differ from him ; angaougit 
he may be altonifhed at the aflertion, we are too muc voted 
to the caufe of liberty to wifh to fee it placed on the footing on 
which it ftood even in the beft days of the great and good king 
Altred: for, in the reign of that prince, SLAVERY eo ncmine 
was recognized and maintained by the laws of the land. By a 
law enacted by Alfred himfelf, the buying of a man, a hor fe, or 
an ox, without a voucher to warrant the fale, was ftrictly for- 
biden ; as the Mejor will find in Dr. Wilkins’s collection of 
laws from Ethelbert the firft Chriftian law-giver in England, 
or at leaft the firft Chriftian >axon law- giver, down to Henry 
Ill. Hence it is evident that, in the days of Alired, a man 
was as faleable a commodity as an ox; and this law was made 
to regulate the fale of this two. legged animal: the property in 
his perfan was not transferred to nor vefled in the purchafer, 
unlefs the latter had a voucher that he bought him in open mar- 
ket. This was to prevent the /fealing of men like cattle: but 
when he was fairly fold, he was as much the property of the 
buyer as was the horfe on which he rode; and the law fecured 
to him the fee-fimpie of the wretch’s labour, Does the Major 
think that fuch a man, fo bought, fo fold, and fo completely 
fudject to the will of another, was allowed the privilege of 
voting for aperfon to reprefent him in the Wittena-gemot ? 
Meft unqueftionably he was not ; and were we to adopt the 
model of liberty and reprefentation that exifted in the reign, of 
king Alfred, we fhould eftablifh what the Major could not for 
one moment cefend, nor countenance, without rencuncing the 
folid principles on which he has been all his life-time fo laudably 
contending for the neceffity and jullice of a parliamentary re- 
form. Let him refer as much as he pleales to the Saxon fyftem, 
when he argues for the propriety of arming all houfekeepers 
paying taxes: but let him ever refer to it when he is {peaking 
lor the rights and liberties of individuals, 


[To be continued. | 
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Arr. XUI. Mr, Seward’s Anecdotes of fome diftinguifbed Perfens, 
[ Article continued from laft month.) 


WE return with pleafure to this entertaining compilation: 
but though we intended to give more extracts from the 
firft volume when the article fhould be refumed, we fill are 
unable to do fo, being obliged only to refer to fuch as feem to 
merit particular fpecification. ‘Ihe work, however, is fo ge- 
nerally read and approved, that, as an excufe for brevity of 
quotation, we fhall comfort the Editor by applying to his book 
the remark of our wife anceftors, ** good wine needs no bufh.” 
If the prefs had been lefs prolific, and works now nearly /y. 
perannuated had not been entitled to our notice, we fhould per- 
haps have felected for infertion the following entertaining 
articles of the firft volume: the Duc de Guife—Montagne— 
Charron— Henry IV. of France—Sully—Cardinal Richeliew— 
Bacon—Strafford— Marquis of Worcefter—and Lady Arundel; 
all of which are lively and interefting :—but we mutt hatten to 
the fecond volume. 

Here the Editor, more frequently than in the preceding vo- 
lume, foars above the generality of compilers and anecdote. 
mongers, by the infertion of much origina] matter with which 
he has been favoured by his friends, as well as of excellent re- 
marks and reflections on many incidents and characters, from 
his own fource. Among inedited articles, the Letters fram 
Lord Clarendon, communicated by the Marquis of Buckingham ; 
that from Sir Richard Fanfhawe to Charles H.; the interefting 
and affecting extracts from the AZS. Alemoirs of Lady Fanfhawe, 
and the Account, and Letters, of the excellent Mompeffon; the Ac- 
count of Cardinal Alberoni, and his original letters; and the mafter- 
ly article concerning the little City and Republic of San Marina, 
are all fuch as muft particularly feize the attention of the read- 
ers of thefe anecdotes. Opprefled as we are by a number of 
previous publications, which confequently have prior claims to 
our notice, we can for the prefent only allow a niche to the 
Jaft of the original articles juft mentioned, in which the in- 
formation is not only curious, but manifeftly drawn up by a 
writer who is ufed to the prefs, and who knows how to make 
the moft of his materials. 

The article is thus intreduced by the Editor: 

¢ The foilowing account * of (1:15 littleState,(San Marino) extrac- 
ed from the manu/cript Travels of the acute and learned Hiftorian of An- 





* Jt was with real concern that we faw ourfelves obliged to abridge 
this curious paper: but we could not avoid doing it this injury, as we 
found it much too Jong for our narrow limits. 
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sient Greece *, whofe reflections in defcribing the mott brilliant periods 
(which) Republicanifm has to boaft, muft infpire every Briton with 
the ftronge(ft attachment to the Conftitution and Government of his 
own country, that of a limited Monarchy, is permitted, by the kind- 
nefs and liberality of the writer, to embellifh this colleétion. 

«© At the diftance of twelve miles from Rimini and the Hadriatic 
Sea, we beheld a cloud-capt mountain, fteep, rugged, and inhof- 

itable, yet to Britons, whofe affection for their own happy ifland che- 
rifhed even the fainteft image of congenial liberty, more attractive and 
more engaging than all the gay luxuriance of Tufcan plains. A 
black expanfion of vapour partly concealed from our view the territory 
of what the Greeks would have called a Nation, feldom vifited by 
ftrangers, though affuredly moft deferving of that honour. Liberty 
brightens and fertilizes the craggy rocks of St. Marino; and inftead 
of paradifes inhabited by devils (for thus the recollection or fuppo- 
fition of better times indignantly characterifes the countries through 
which we had juft travelled), this little State, we were told, would ex- 
hibit rugged hills and favage precipices cultivated and adorned by the 
ftubborn induftry of free men, who jabour with alacrity, becaufe they 
reap with fecurity. We panted at the thoughts of taking a nearer 
furvey of this political wonder, and were impatient to leave Rimini ; 
but the country adjacent to that city was deluged with rain; the 
rivers continued to overflow; horfes could not fafely clamber over 
rocks ; and Rimini could not furnifh us with mules. But they are de- 
licate travellers whom fach puny difficulties could refrain from vifiting 
this illuftrious mountain, where Liberty, berfelf 2 mountain goddefs, 
has upwards of fourteen centuries fixed her rural throne. Carelefs of 
mules, or horfes, or carriages, to which laft the Republic of St. 
Marino is at all times inacceflible, we adopted a mode of travelling 
which in a country where pomp is immoderately ftudied, becaufe 
wealth is too indifcriminately prized, might pofiibly have excluded 
unknown wanderers from the proud manfions of Nobles and Princes, 
the palaces of Bifhops, and the vineas of Cardinals, but which, we 
rightly conjectured, would recommend us as welcome gueits to the 
citizens of St. Marino, whofe own manlinefs of chara&er mult approve 
the congenial hardihood of humble pedeftrians. 

** At the diftance of five miles from Rimini, a fmall rivulet, deco- 
rated by a difproportionably large ftone bridge, which at another 
feafon of the year would have exemplified the Spanith proverb of a 
bridge without water, feparates the territories of St. Marino from 
thofe of the Pope. Proceeding forward, we found the road extremely 
narrow, much worn by the rain, alternately rough and flippery, and 
always fo bad, that we congratulated each other on rejecting the ufe 
of the miferable rips that were offered tous at Rimini. In the midft of 
a heavy fhower we clambered to the Borgo, or fuburbs of St. Ma- 
rind, fituate on the fide of the hill, and diftant half a mile from the 
Citta, on its fummit. The former is deftined for the habitation of 
peafants, artizans, and ftrangers ; the honour of inhabiting the latter 
is referved for the nobles, the citizens, and thofe who, in the lan- 
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guage of antiquity, would be fliledthe public guefts of the Common. 
wealth. In the whole te:ritury there is but one inn; and that of 
courfe in the Borgo; fur lone hwoufes are rare in all parts of the Con. 
tinent, the Britifh duminions alone, by tneir native tlrength and the 
excellence of their goverhment, being happily exempted from the 
terror of banditti in time of peace, and marauders in time of war. 
We difcovered the inn at St. Mariro, as is ufual in Italy, by the 
crowd before the door. Having entered, we were civilly received 
by the landlord, feated by the fire fide in company with feveral 
other ftrangers, and fpeedily prefented with a bottle of fparkling 
white wine, the beft we had tailed in Italy, and refembling Cham. 
pagne in the characteriltic excellencies of that {prigntly hquor. 

«© We had not remained long in this Caravanfera (for fuch is the 
proper name for the place of hofpitality in which we were received), 
when the drefs, manners, and converfation of our fellow travellers 
ftrongly excited our attention, and afforded {cope for boundlefs {pe- 
culation. They were the mott favage looking men that I had ever 
beheld ; covered with thick capottas *, of coarfe dark-brown woollen, 
lined with black fheep’s fkin. ‘Their hats, which they kept on their 
heads, were of an enormous fize, {welling to the circumference of an 
ordinary umbrella. With their drefs and appearance their words and 
geitures bore too faithful a correfpendence. ‘* Shioppi’’ and * col- 
tellate’? (gun-fhots and dagger-thrufts) were frequently in their 
mouths. As the wine went brifkly round, the converfation became 
ftill more animated, and took a turn more decidedly terrible. They 
now talked of nothing but fierce encounters, hair breadth efcapes, 
and hideous lurking places. From their whole behaviour, there was 
reafon to apprehend, that we had unwarily fallen into company with 
Rinaldo’s party: but a few hints that dropped from him who was moft 
intoxicated finally undeceived us, and difcovered, to our fatisfa&tion, 
ihat inftead of a band of robbers, we had only met with a party of 
fmugglers. Their maffy capottas and broad brimmed hats formed 
their defenfive armour againft Cuftom-houfe officers and Sibrri +; and 
the narratives which they heard or related with fuch ardor and delight, 
contained the acts of prowefs by which they had repelled the bravery 
of the Romans, and the arts of ftratagem by which they had deceived 
the cunning of the Tufcans. From the intermediate fituation of St. 
Marino between the dominions of Tufcany and thofe of the Pope, its 
territory is continually infefied by vifits from thofe unlicenfed traffick- 
ers, who being enemies by trade to thofe who adminifter the laws and 
collect the revenues of their country, naturally degenerate into daring 
and diforderly ruflians, the terror of peaceful men, and both the dif- 
grace and the bane of civilized fociety. 

‘ From the company of the fmugglers we longed to feparate, the 
more becaufe they eagerly folicited our flay, promifing to conduc us 
fafely acrofs the mountains, and to defend our perfons and properties 
againit robbers and affiffins ; but we thought it a piece of good for- 
tune, that our moit valuable property, as we fhewed to them, con- 

¢ * Great coats.’ 

‘ + ‘Thole who execute the orders of civil magiftrates.’ 
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{ited in our {words and piftols. Having called our St. Marino hott 
we paid him for his wine and his faufage (pro/ciutti) ; and were pleafed 
to find, that contrary to our univerfal experience of Italian landlords, 
he was uncommonly thankful for a very moderate gratification 5 a fin- 
gularity which, though it probably proceeded from his being little 
converfant with Englifh and other opulent travellers, we treatured 
with delight, as a confpicuous proof of Republican * virtue, that had 
efcaped pure and unfullied from the contagion of thofe worthlefs 
guelts, with whom the nature of his trade condemned him often to 
affociate. 

«« About two o’clock in the afternoon, we left the Borgo to climb 
up to the Citta, or city, carrying our fwords in our right hands; a 
precaution which the company we had juft left warranted in this mo- 
dern Republic, but which, as Thucydides informs us in his proem, 
would have expofed us to be branded with the appellation of bar- 
barians in the Republics of Antient Greece. Before we had reached 
the fummit of the hill, the cloud had difperfed, the fun fhone bright, 
we breathed a purer air, and the clear light which dilplayed the city 
and territory of St. Marino, was heightened by contraft with the 
thick gloom which involved the circumjacent plains. ‘Tranfported 
with the contemplation of a land{cape which feemed fo admirably to 
accord with the political ftate of the mountain, a bright gem of Li- 
berty amidft the darknefs of Italian fervitude, we clambered cheer- 
fully over the precipices, never reflecting that as there was not any 
place of reception for ftrangers in the Citta, we might poffibly be 
expofed to the alternative of ileeping in the ftreets, or returning to 
the Caravanfera, crouded with fmugglers, whofe intoxication might 
exafperate their natural ferocity. From all our paft remarks, we had 
concluded that the vice of drunkennefs was abominated even by the 
Joweft claffes of the Italians. We dreaded their fury and their knives 
in this unufual late of mind; but amidft all our terrors could not 
forbear philofophifing + on what we had feen, and conjecturing, from 
the tumultuous merriment and drunken debauchery of the imugglers, 





«« * The words * Republican virtue’ muft found harfh to modern 
ears, fo fhamefully has a wild Democracy abufed and profaned the 
name of Republic, Yet, according to Machiavelli and Montefquieu, 
and their maiter Ariltotle, Republics require more virtue than Mo- 
narchies, becaufe in Republics the Citizens make laws to govern 
themfelves, whereas in Monarchies the fubjects are compelled to obey 
the laws made by the Prince. In Republican governments, there- 
fore, the Citizens ought, in the words of Ariltotle, and of a ftill 
higher authority, ‘ to be a law unto themfelves.’ How few nations, 
therefore, are qualified, in modern times, for living happily under a 
Republic ; and ieait of all that nation which has hewn itfelf the leaf 
virtuous of all.”’ 

“« + This word requires an apology ; for the /acred name of Phi- 
lofophy has been as fhamefully po!luced in modern times, by Sophitts 
and Sceptics, as the word Republic by madmen and levellers. ‘The 
prefent generation muft pafs away, before either of thefe terms can 
sesume its prilline and native honours.” 
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that the famed fobriety of the Italian nation is an artificial virtue 
arifing from fituation and accident, not depending on temperament, 


or refulting from character. Drinking is the vice of men whofe lives 
are checquered by viciffitudes of toil and eafe, of danger and fecurity, 
It is the vice of foldiers, mariners, and huntfmen; of thofe who ex- 
ercife buiflerous occupations, or purfue dangerous amufements; and 
if the modern Italians are lefs addicted to excefs in wine than the 
Greeks and Romans in antient, or the Englifh and Germans in mo. 
dern times, their temperance may fairly be afcribed to the indolent 
monotony of their liftlefs lives; which, being never exhaufted by fa- 
tiguc, can never be gladdened by repofe ; and being never agitated 
by the terrors of danger, can never be tranfported by the joys of 
deliverance. 

‘« From thefe airy fpeculations, by which we fancied that we ftrip- 
ped Italy of what fome travellers had too haftily concluded to be the only 
virtue which the inas left, we were awakened by the appearance of a ve. 
nerable perfon, in a bag wig and fword, cautioufly leading his Borique * 
down the precipice. He returned our falute with an air of courtefy be- 
fpeaking fuch affability, that we quickly entered into converfation 
with him, and difcovered to our furprife and joy, that we were in 
company with a very refpectable perfonage, and one whom Mr. Ad. 
difon has dignified with the appellation of the ¢ fourth man in the 
State.’ The ftipendiary phyfician of St. Marino (for this was the per- 
fon with whom we were converfing) told us, that we might be ac- 
commodated with good lodging in the Convent of Capuchins ; and 
as we were itrangers, that he would return, fhew us the houfe, and 
prefent us to Father Bonelli. We expreffed our unwillingnefs to give 
him the trouble of again afcending the hill; but of this trouble the deeply- 
wrinkled mountaineer made light, and we yielded to his propofal with 
oniy apparent reluctance ; fince, to the indelicacy of introducing our- 
felves, we preferred the introduction of a man whom we had even 
calually met with on the road. ‘To the Convent we were admitted by 
a frate fervente, or lay friar, and conducted to the Padre Maeftro, the 
Prior Bonelli, a man fixty years old, and, as we were told by the 
Phyfician, defcended from one of the nobleft families in the Common. 
wealth. 

‘* Having received and returned fuch compliments as are held in- 
difpenfable in this ceremonious country, the Prior conduéted us above 
ftairs, and fhewed us two clean and comfortable chambers, which he 
{aid we might command, while we deigned to honour the Republic 
(fuch were iis expreffions) with the favour of our refidence. As to 
our entertainment, he faid we might, as beft pleafed us, either fup 
apart by ourfeives, or in company with him and his monks, We 
told him, our happinefs would be complete, were we permitted to 
enjoy the advantage of his company and converfation. My conver- 
fation! You fhail foon enjoy better than mine ; fince within half an 
hour [ fhall have the honour of conducting you to the houfe of a 
charming young lady (fo | muft call her, though my own kinfwo- 
man), whofe converzatione affembles this evening. During this 
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dialogue a fervant arrived, bringing our portmanteau from Rimini, 
and thereby enabling us with more decency of appearance to pay our 
refpects to the lady, in company with the Prior her uncle. ‘The Sig- 


nora P received us politely in an inner apartment, after we had 
paffed through two outer rooms, in each of which there was a fervant 
in waiting. Above a dozen gentlemen, well drefied and polite after 

the fafhion of Italy, with fix other ladies, formed this agreeable party. 

Coffee and forbettis being ferved, cards were introduced; and in 

uality of ftrangers, we had the honour of Jofing a few fequins at 

ombre with the miltrefs of the houfe. The other ladies prefent took 

up, each of them, two gentlemen; for ombre is the univerfal game, 

becaufe in Italian aflemblies the number of men commonly triples thar 
of women; the latter, when unmarried, jeldom going abroad ; and 
when married, being ambitious of appearing to receive company 

every evening at home. During the intervals of play we endeavour- 

ed to turn the converfation on the hiftory and prefent ftate of St. Ma- 
rino, but found this fubject to be too grave for the company. In this 

little State, as well as in other parts of Italy, the focial amufements 
of life confifting chiefly in what are called conwerfaxioni, have widely 
deviated from the /fympofia of the Greeks and the convivia of the Ro- 
mans. Inftead of philofophical dialogues and epideiktic orations ; 
and inftead of thofe animated rehearfals of approved works of hittory 
and poetry, which formed the entertainment and delight of antiquity, 
the modern Italian comverfaxiones exhibit a very different fcene; a 
fcene in which play is the bufinefs; gallantry the amufement; and of 
which avarice, vanity, and mere fenfual pleafure form the fole con- 
necting principle and chief ultimate end. Such infipid and fuch mer- 
cenary aflemblies are fometimes enlivened by the jokes of the buffoon ; 
the Jmprovifatcre fometimes difplays in them the powers of his me- 
mory rather than the elegance of his fancy ; and every entertainment 
in Italy, whether gay or ferious, is always feafoned with mufic ; but 
chiefly that foft voluptuous mufic which was banifhed by Lycurgus, 
profcribed by Plato, and prohibited by other Legiflators, under fevere 
penalties, as unfriendly to virtue and deftruétive of manhood. ‘The 
great amufements of life are commonly nothing more than images of its 
neceflary occupations; and where the latter, therefore, are different, 
fo alfo mult be the former. Is it becaufe the occupations of the Antients 
were le{s foftened than thofe of the moderns, that women are found to 
have acted among different nations fuch different parts in fociety ? 
and that the contratt is fo ftriking between the wife of a citizen of St. 
Marino, furrounded with her card tables, her mufic, and her ad- 
mirers, and the Roman Lucretia, mocte /erd deditam lana inter lucu- 
brantes ancillas, (‘Tit. liv. i. 57.) or the more copious defcriptions of 
female modefty and induftry given by Ifchomachus in Xenophon’s 
Treatife on Domeitic CEconomy ? In modern Italy this contrat of 
manners difplays its greatelt force. ‘Though lefs beautiful and lefs 
accomplifhed than the Englifh and French, the Italian women expect 
fuperior attention, and exact greater afliduities. ‘To be well with the 
ladies, is the higheit ambition of the men. Upon this principle their 
manners are formed ; by this their behaviour is regulated ; and the 
art of converfation, in its utmolt fprightlinefs and higheft perfeCtion, 
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is reduced to that playful wantonne(s, which touching flightly on what 
is felt moft fenfibly, amufes with perpetual fhadows of defired re. 
alities. 

«© To the honour of St. Marino, it muft be obferved, that neither 
the Prior Bonelli, nor two Counfellors who were prefent, took any 
confiderable part in this too fportive converfation ; aid the gentlemen 


at the Signor P ’s were chiefly Romans and Florentines ; men, 
we were told, whom fom-times misfortune and fometimes inclination, 
but more frequently extravagance and neceility, drive from their re. 
fpective countries, and who, having relations or friends in St. Marino, 
eftablith themfelves in that cheap city, where they fubfiit on the wreck 
of their fortunes, and elude the purfuit of their creditors. 

« Next morning Bonelli having invited feveral of his fellow-citj- 
zens to drink chocolate, we learned from them, that the morality and 
piety which had long diftinguifhed St. Marino, daily fuffered decline 
through the contagious influence of thofe intruders, whom good po- 
licy ought never to have admitted within the territory, but whom the 
indulgence of humanity could not be prevailed on to expel. 

«¢ After breakfatt, our good natured landlord kindly propofed a walk, 
that his Englith gueits might view the city and adjacent country, 
The main ftreet is wel! paved, but narrow and fteep. The fimilarity 
of the houfes indicates a happy mediocrity of fortune. There is a 
fine ciltern of pure water; and we admired the coolnefs and drynefs 
of the wine-cellars, ventilated by communications with caverns in the 
rock. ‘T'o this circumftance, as much as to the quality of the foil and 
careful culture of the grape, the wine of St. Marino is indebted for 
its peculiar excellence. 

«© The whole territory of the Republic extends about thirty miles 
in circumference. I[t is of an irregular oval form, and its mean di- 
ameter may be eftimated at fix Engithh miles. The foil, naturally 
craggy and barren, and hardly fit for goats, yet a&tually maintains 
(fuch are the attractions of liberty) upwards of feven thoufand perfons ; 
and being every-where adorned by mulberry-trees, vines, and olives, 
fupplies the materials of an advantageous trade, particularly in filk, 
with Rome, Florence, and other cities of Italy. 

‘¢ In extent of territory, St. Marino, inconfiderable as it feems, 
equals many Republics that have performed mighty atchievements 
and purchafed immortal renown, ‘Ihe independent States of Thef- 

iz and Platea were refpectively lefs extenfive ; and the boundaries 
of the modern Republic exceed thofe of Aigina and Megara; the 
former of which was diltinguifhed by its commerce and its colonies in 
Egypt and the Eatt; and the latter, as Lyfias and Xenophon inform 
us, could bring into the field, befides proportional bodies of light 
troops, 3000 hardy pikemen, who with the fervice of Mars united 
that of Ceres and of Bacchus; extracting from bleak hills and 

rugged mountains rich harvelts and teeming vintages, 
‘¢ The remembrance of our beloved Republics of Greece, ennobled 
by the ineftimable gi‘ts of unrivalled genius, endeared ta us St. Ma- 
rino even by its littlenefs. In this literary enthufiafm, we could willingly 
have traverfed every inch of its diminutive territory : but politenefs re- 
quired that we should not fubje& Bonelli and his friends to fuch unne- 
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ceffary fatigue ; and the changeablenefs of the weather, a continual 
yariation of funthine and cloudinefs, the folemnity of dark magnifying 
vapours, together with the velocity of drizzly or gleamy fhowers, pro- 
duced fuch unufual accidents of light and fhade in this mountain 
fcene, as often fufpended the motion of our limbs, and fixed our eyes 
in aftonifhment. From the higheft top of St. Marino we beheld the 
bright fummit of another and far loftier mountain, towering above, 
and beyond, a dark cloud, which by contraft threw the conical top of 
the hill to fueh a diftance, that it feemed to rife from another world. 
The height of St. Marino (we were told) had been accurately mea- 
fured by Father Bofcovich, and found to be nearly half a mile above 
the level of the neighbouring fea. 

«© Almoft immediately after returning from our walk, dinner was 
ferved at the Convent; for the politeneis of Father Bonelli had pro- 
longed his ftay abroad far beyond his ufual hour of repatt. Speedily 
after dinner we were conducted by the good father to the converjuzxione 
of another lady, alfo his relation, where we had the honour ct meet- 
ing the Capitaneos, or Confuls, the Commifareo, or Chief Judge, and 
feveral diliinguifhed Members of the Senate. Recommended only 
by our youth and curiofity, we {pent the evening moft agreeably with 
thofe refpeétable magiftrates, who were as communicative in anfwer- 
ing as inquilitive in afking queitions. ‘The company continually in- 
creafing, and Father Bonelli carefully addreffing all new-comers by 
titles of their refpective offices, we were furprifed toward the cloie of 
the evening, at the ufual hour of retirement, that we had not yet 
feen J/ Signor Dottore and Il Paedagogo Publico, the Phytician and 
Schoolmaiter, whom Mr, Addiion reprefents as two of the moft dif- 
tinguifhed dignitaries in the Commonwealth. A fhort acquaintance 
is {ufficient to infpire confidence between congenial minds. We 
frankly teftified our furprize to the Father. He laughed heartily at 
our fimplicity, and thought the joke too good not to be communicated 
to the company. When their vociferous mirth had fubfided, an old 
gentleman, whohad been repeatedly invelted with the higheft honours 
of his country, obferved, that he well knew Mr. Addifon’s account 
of St. Marino, which had been tranflated more than once into the 
French and Italian languages. Remote and inconfiderable as they 
were, his anceftors were highly honoured by the notice of that illuf- 
trious traveller, who, he uncerftood, was not only a claffic author in 
Englifth, but an author who had uniformly and moft fucce(sfully em- 
ployed his pen in tne caufe of Virtue and Liberty. Yet, as muft often 
happen to travellers, Mr. Addifon, he continued, has, in {peaking 
of this Republic, been deceived by firft appearances. Neither our 
Schoolmafter nor Phyfician enjoy any pre-eminence in the State. 
They are maintained indeed by public falaries, as in feveral other 
cities of Italy ; and there is nothing peculiar in their condition here, 
except that the Schoolmafter has more and the Phyfician lefs to do 
than in molt other places, becaufe our difeafes are few, and our 
children are many. This fally having been received with approbation 
by the company, the veteran proceeded to explain the real diftinétion of 
ranks in St. Marino, confifting in the Nobili, Cittadini, and Stipen- 
die, Nobles, Citizens, and Stipendiaries. ‘The Nobles, he told us, ex- 
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cceded not twenty families, of which feveral enjoyed eftates without 
the territory, worth from three to eight hundred pounds a year fter. 
ling : That, from refpect to the Holy See, under whofe proteétion 
the Republic had long fubfifted quietly and happily, many perfons of 
diitin€tion in the Pope’s t erritories had been admitted Cittadini Hono. 
ratt, Honorary Cisine ns of § . Marino, particularly feveral illuftrious 
houfes of Rimini, and the te rty noble families of Bologna. Even of 
the Venetian Nobles themielves, antient as they certainly were, and’ 
invested as they full continued to be with the whole fovereignty of 
their country, many difdained not to be affociated to the diminutive 
honours of ot. Marino, and to increafe the number of its citizens; 
and that this aggregation of illuitrious foreigners, far from being con- 
fidered as dangerous to public liberty, was deemed eiffential, in {9 
{ma!] a commonwealth, to national fafety. 
«« Leit the converlation might take another turn, 1 drew from my 
cket Mr. Addifon’s account of St. Marino, which, being exceed. 
ingly fhort, 1 begged leave to read, that his errors, if he had com. 
mitted any, might be corrected, and the alterations noted which the 
country had undergone in the {pace of feventy years, from 1703 to 
Me The propofal being obligingly accepted, I read in Mr. Addifon, 
* They have at St. Mari no five churches, and reckon above five thou. 
fand fouls in their community.’ Inftead of which I was defired to fay, 
« They have in St. Marino, ten parifhes, ten churches, and reckon 
above feven thoufand fouls in their community.’ Again Mr, 
Addifon fays, * The Council of Sixty, notwithitanding its name, 
confitts but of forty perfons.” ‘That was the cafe when this illuf- 
trious author vilited the Republic; but the Council has fince that 
time been augmented by Twenty members, and the number now 
agrees with the name. ‘Thefe circumitances are important ; for from 
them it appears, that while the neighbouring territory of Rome is im- 
poverished and gloomed by the dominion of ecclefiaflics, of which, 
ni the words of Dr. Robertfon, ‘to fqueeze and to amafs, not to 
michiorate, is the object ;? and while the neighbouring cities of Tuf- 
ceny are accufed of fhamefully abandoning their privileges and their 
alth to the Grand Duke, who, parfimonious in the extreme, as 
‘ ath own perion and government, is thought folicitous of feconding 
Sv his heavy purle the wild projects of his brother the Emperor Jo- 
ph, the little Republic of St. Marino, on the contrary, has been in- 
: mf “A ag its populoufnefs, confirming its firength, and extending the 
bais of its government. For thefe advantages it is indebted to its 
mountainous firyation, virtuous manners, and tota! want of ambition; 
which laft mentioned qualities, as anticnt hiflory teaches us, are far 
from being characterilitic of Republican government; though a Re- 
public that is without them, can neither fubfift happily itielf, nor 
allow nappanels to its neighbours.* 


* The author contraverts and re&tifies Mr. Addifon’ s account in many 
ot her refpects ; and we are truly forry to omit any of his valuble re- 
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« The laws of St. Marino are contained ina thin folio, printed at 
Rimini, entitled ** Staruta Illuftrifime Reipublica *# and the whole 
hitory ot this happy and truly ilivitrious, because virtuous and peace- 
able, Community is comprifed in the account of a war in which the 
Commonwealth affifted Pope Pius II, againft \!alatelta, Prince of Ri- 
mini; in the records of the purchale of two caiiles, with their depend- 
eat diltri€ts, in the years 1100 and 1170; and in the well authenu- 
cated narrative of the foundation of the State above fourteen hundred 
years ago by St. Marino, a Dalmatian Architect, who, having 
finifhed with much honour the repairs of Rimini, retired to this 
folitary mountain, practifed the auiterities of a hermit, wrought 
miracles, and with the affiftance of a few admirers built a church and 
founded a city, which his reputation for fan¢tity {peediiv reared, ex- 
tended, and filled with inhabitants. In the principal church, which 
as well as that of the Francifcans contains fome good pictures, the 
ftatue of this Saint and Lawgiver is erected near the high altar. He 
holds a mountain in his hand, and is crowned with three cafiles; em- 
blems which, from what has been above faid, appear titly cholen for 
the arms of the Republic. 

« To the inhabitants of this little State, the Avivo, the Council, 
the different offices of magiftracy, innocent rural Jabou::, and military 
exercifes equally ufeful and innocent, fupply a coniinual fucceflion of 
manly pF egw Hopes and fears refpeéting the iafety of their 
country awaken curiofity and excite enquiry. They read the gazettes 
of Europe with intereft ; they ftudy hiftory with improvement; in con- 
verfation their queftions are pertinent and their anfwers fatisfactory. 
Contrary to what has been obferved by travellers of other Italians, 
the citizens of St. Marino delight in literary converfation ; and Mr. 
Addifon remarks, that he hardly met with an unlettered man in 
their Republic. In fpeaking of Beccaria’s book on Style, then re- 
cently publifhed, one of the Senators faid, that it was a treatife on 
ftyle in very bad ftyle, abounding in falfe ornaments, and epigram- 
matic gallicifm. Another obferved, he withed that fafhionable writer, 
who had been commented on by Voltaire, an author ftill more fa- 
fhionable and more pernicious than himfelf, would confine himfelf to 
fuch harmlefs topics as rhetoric and ftyle; for his book on Crimes 
and Punifhments was calculated to do much ferious mifchief, at leaft 
to prevent much pofitive good ; becaufe in that popular work he had 
declaimed very perfuafively againft capital punifhments, in a country 
long difgraced by capital crimes, which were {carcely ever capitally 
punifhed. 

© The love of letters which diftinguifhes the people of St. Marino 
makes them regret that they are feldom vifited by literary travellers, 
Of our own countrymen belonging to this defcription, they men- 
tioned with much refpeét Mr. Addifon and I a Giovanni Sy- 
monds, now Profeffor of Hiftory in the Univerfity of Cambridge, 


We were proud of being claffed with fuch men by the honeft fim- 
plicity of thefe virtuous Mountaineers, whom we left with regret, 
moft heartily wifhing to them the continuance of their liberties, which, 


to men of their charafter, and theirs only, are real and folid bleffings. 
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«« For let it never be forgotten, that the ineftimable gift of vil 
liberty may often be providentially with-held, becaufe it cannot be 
fafely beftowed, unlefs rational knowledge has been attained, and 
virtuous habits have been acquired. In the language of the wifeg 
man of Pagan antiquity, 2 great length of time is requifite to the 
formation of any moderately good government; becaufe that 0. 
vernment is always the beft, witch is the beft adapted to the genius 
and habits of its fubjeéts*. The inftitutions which fait the weil ba. 
lanced frame of mind of the Mountaineers of St. Marino, who, breath. 
ing a purer air, feem to have divefted themfelves of many of the 
groffer and more earthly affections, might ill accord with the foftened 
tenants of the Capuan Plains; fince, according to the fame pene- 
trating fearcher into the fecrets of human nature, ¢ the inhabitants of 
the Fortunate Iflands, if fuch iflands really exiit, matt either be the 
moft virtuous or the moft wretched of men.’ Ariftotle hardly knew 
the inhabitants of the Britifh Ifles; but let us, who know ourfelves 
and our good fortune, confide in the affurance, that this incomparable 
author would no longer entertain the above geographical doubt, were 
he to revive in the eighteenth century, and to vifit the Britith domi- 
nions under the government of George III.’’ 


The editor of thefe anecdotes has ziven his readers a {mall 
but neatly engraved perfpective view of San Marino, from a 
{ketch made on the fpot by Mr. Wilfon, the celebrated land. 
{cape painter, in 1751. 

We might point out many other articles in the firft and fe. 
cond volumes of this work, that are drawn up con amore, and 
to which the introductions and reflections do credit to the 
editor. Among thefe the merit of the celebrated artifts, Af. 
chael Angelo, Raphael, Sir Chriftopher Wren, Sir Fofhua Rey- 
nolds, Sir William Chambers, aud Mr. Fujfeli, is detcribed with 
tafte and feeling. Particular refpect has been fhewn to the 
memory of our great ftatefmen Sir Robert Walpole, the firf 
Lord Chatham, and to the brave and active Admiral Bofcawen: 
but we muft clofe this article for the prefent, and perhaps re- 
turn to it at a future period; as we have not had leifure to cut 
open the third volume, nor to take particular notice of the 
various prints with which each volume is embellifhed. 

[To be concluded in another Article.) . 
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For AUGUST, 1795. 


EAST INDIA AFFAIRS. 


Art. 14. Debates at the Eaft India Houfe, 13th May, on Mr. Jack- 
fon’s Motion, &c. &c.; and on Mr. Lufhington’s Motions, zgth 
May. To which is prefixed a Summary of the Debate, 13th March, 
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for raifing 3000 Seamen: with Copies of Documents, &c. and a 
copious Table of Contents. Reported by Wm. Woodfall. qt, 
pp. 223. 58- Debrett. 1795. 

ug paffages which have moft forcibly drawn our attention are 
T thele : 

In the firft debate, on raifing three thoufand feamen—the difference 
between Sir Francis Baring and Sir John Day, (p 15 to 18) in the 
latter of whofe fpeeches occur the ttrongett EXprefli. ns of contempt 
for te laws which we recollect in any public man: we ‘hall quote 
them : 

¢ The obje€tions that had been ftated this day came (he obferved) 
from the fame quarter, from whence the former had proceeded, and 
were certainly plaufible; they were however more fpecious than folid, 
They who made them, would be thought to agree to the principle of 
the motion, and yet endeavoured to obliruct its execution, by the 
fame means of feeming conititutional {cruple, the fame means of legal 
retardment which had already failed them, but it was to be remem- 
hered that there were fome laws ‘* more honoured in the breach than 
the obfervance.”? Sir Joan faid, when a queition fo important as the 
prefent was before them, where the immediate protection and fafety 
of the country were at ftake, he fhould defpife legal entanglements, 
and puth forward to the object, which was in itlelf too great to be 
fuffered to give way to cbitacles of a jubordinate nature. For his own 
part, if he held that fituation which gave him influence in that quarter, 
and weight and authority in the ftate, and inilead of one, filty acts of 
parliament ftood athwart thofe meafures which he deemed neceflary 
to the prefervation of the country—Aigh at one Lound, he would over- 
leap then al - 

In the fecond debate, on the fhipping\queftion—Mr. Henchman’s 
fpeech, (p. 39 to 52) Mr. Adam’s fpeech, (p. 64) Mr. Knox’s, 
(p.70) and Mr. Jackfon’s reply, (p. 105) are worthy of diilinétion. 

In the third debate, on the fervices of Mr. Hatltings—the account 
of his fortune given (p. 180) by Mr. Lufhington, and Mr. Jones 
Adair’s panegyric (p. 183) of the illuftrious acquitted,—thefe topics 
wil particularly interc{t the reader. 

Art.15. Subftance of the Speech of the Right Ficn. H. Dundas, in the 
Houfe of Commons, June 16, 1793, on opening the Eait India 
Budget. 8vo. ts. Debrett. 

This fpeech is fo far ijl-reported, as it contains many repetitions of 
the fame fentences and pofitions. The accounts, which it comprehends, 


are documents of eflential importance. 


WEST INDIA AFFAIRS, 


Art. 16. Confiderations on the prefent Crifis of Affairs, as it re/peAs the 
Weft India Colonies, and the probable Effeéts of the French Decrce 
for emancipating the Negroes, pointing out a Remedy for pre- 
venting the calamitous Confequences in the Britifh Iflands. 8vo. 
pp- 76. 2s, Johnfon. 1795. 

‘Though this author is evidently an enemy to the principle on which 
miniiers engaged in the prefent war, he reitri€ts himfelf to the confi- 
deration 
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deration of its probable effects in the Weit Indies. His firft pofition, 
on this head, is, ¢ that much of our national profperity, as a com. 
mercial people, depends on the fovereignty and poffeflion of the Weft 
India iflands.” He does not feem aware of the probability of objec. 
tions to this propofition; and therefore in no other way does he en. 
deavour to fapport it, than by ftating that, ‘ as a nurfery of our ma. 
rine, and a fource of wealth, thofe iflands form a valuable part of the 
Britith empire.’ There are perfons, however, who think that Eng. 
land would not become one guinea poorer, if the fovereignty of the 
Wett India iflands were to be vefted to-morrow in their own imme. 
diate inhabitants; that her trade with them would continue to bea 
nurfery for her marine, and that fhe would be a gainer to an incal- 
culable amount by the independence of thofe colonies, inafmuch as the 
would be freed from the enormous expence of blood and treafure ne. 
ceflary tor defending them. It is, however, the duty of every Britih 
fubject to contribute towards rendering tavte poffeflions, as long as 
we retain them, as value! > 25 potlinle; and our author difcharges 
this duty with the gr 'ouour to himlelf, as he endeavours to 
build the profperity of his country on toe batis of humanity, by pro- 
curing for the unhappy negroes a better lot than they have hitherto 
experienced. 

The author was principally led to this fubjeét by the famous de. 
cree of the French convention on the 4th of Feb. 1794, for abolifhing 
flavery, in the Welt Indies, and for giving to all men of colour there, 
of every fhade or mixture, down to the deepeft African black, the 
rights and privileges of French citizens. ‘To counteract the effects 
which fuch a decree mizht produce in our colonies is the object of this 
author: but he at the fame time obferves that /cme of the confe- 
quences of this decree can zever be prevented, even though the French 
fhould reverfe it. ‘The manumitted multitudes, he thinks, will never 
bend to new matters, after having tafted the tweets of liberty, and 
learned the ufe of arms. ‘ Univerfal experience, (he fays,) forbids 
the fuppofition that men could be perfuaded to forego that rank in fo- 
ciety, which is fo dear to every human being, and from which none 
ever vet voluntarily defcended.? This, however, could affe& opr 
own iflands onty by the danger which might arife from the knowlege 
which our negroes could not fail to acquire, that there were in n¢igh- 
bouring iflands thoufands of men of their own complexion, in a flate 
of freedom, with arms to maintain it, and perhaps to afhit fuch other 
blacks as might dare to affert their natural right to liberty. Sucha 
danger, we confcls, is not to be defpifed by thofe who have any thing 
to lofe by the emancipation of their flaves: but, in the eyes of a phi- 
lofopher, their loffes from fuch a caufe could appear only as a partial 
evil oppofed to general good. We, however, concur with our author 
in thinking that a fudden emancipation of the negroes, before they 
were prepared by inftruction and education for a fiaie of freedom, 
might be productive of the moft fatal confequences not only to the 
whites, but to themfelves; and that liberty, before they are prepared 
for enjoying it, might be a temporary curfe to them inftead of a blefl- 
ing. He fays very unequivocally that, in writing the pamphlet be- 


fore us, his object was not to plead for the immediate manumiffion of 
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the flaves, but to foften the rigours of their prefent fituation, to pre- 
yent them from breaking out into aéts of violence againit their mailers; 
and to fit them, by a regular courfe of inftruction, for a rational ufe of 
liberty, when that boon fhall be beftowed on them ; and beftowed it 
mult be, he chinks, one time or other; for it would be as abfurd to 
fuppofe, as it would be inhuman to wifh, that their ftate of flavery 
fhould be perpetuated, — We haften to what appears to be the prin- 
cipal objet of thefe confiderations. The author thus meets and an- 
{wers the objections that may be urged againit a change of fyftem in 
fupplying the Weft Indies with flaves, and managing them when there. 

« Bur it will now be anxioufly enquired, by what other means than 
thofe hitherto purfued, can our Weft India territory, and produce, be 
preferved to us, amidit the danger of revolt and infurrettion, feduced 
as our negroes may be, by the example and contagion of the emanci- 
pating fyitem of the French? 

¢ Ought we to relax our prefent modes of coercion and reftraint, 
when thefe are even feared to be infufficient to counteract this new 
and alarming exigency ? The Answer to this will point out what 
has occurred to me, and to many with whom [ have converfed, as the 
mott probable and efficacious means of guarding againft the impending 
danger. 

‘ As the refult of much reflection on the fubje%, I muft begin by 
aflerting that, nothing fhort of a very favourable change of treatment, 
and a very confiderable amelierstion of the negroe’s condition, found- 
ed on the obligations of religion, and in the rights and duties of civil 
fociety, can avert the cataftrophe to be dreaded from prefent circum- 
ftances ; a cataftrophe which involves in it all the horrors that would 
refult from a general infurredtion. 

‘ To anticipate thofe fcenes, which an attempt, on tae part of the 
negroes, to rufh from abject flavery into the favage liberty or anarchy, 
would exhibit, is no part of my defign. Soch a tafk were equally 
painful and invidious: God grant that they may never be realized in 
our iflands ! 

It will not be difputed or dented, that grofs ignorance, and pro- 
fligate manners, are predominant in the condu€t, and are principal 
fources of the wretchednefs, of the flaves. Remove thefe, and you 
make them better and happier. 

‘ In direét oppofition to a celebrated orator then, I aver, that it is 
poffible to do this, and to civilizea flave. "The evidence of faéts are 
with me; for who is unacquainted with the fidelity and affeAlion con- 
{tantly manifefted by numbers of them, when fo fortunate as to be in 
the fervice of juft and benevolent mafters. And to prove that they 
are fufceptible of moral and religious culture, I appeal to the nume- 
rous and increafing {focieties of Chriftian negroes in Antigua, whofe 
peaceable, orderly, and induftrious conduct, is a dire& refutation of 
the illiberal axiom above, and of fimilar difcouraging, but unfounded 
reprefentations of the favage and intractable difpofition of thefe de- 
preffed people.’ 

For the purpofe of meliorating the condition of the flaves, the au- 
thor’s {cheme is to recommend to the planters the adoption of moral 
anftitutions and religious infirudiion for the ufe of their negroes . their 
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feveral eftates. 1 ft, He propofes that marriage be encouraged amon 
them, and the ftate itfelf be rendered honourable. As a part of this fy{. 
tem, the hufband fhould be entitled to damages againft any white 
perfon who fhould prefume to violate the chattity of the wife, even 
with her confent, bugas this regulation vould be of no effeét, unlefs 
the evidence of a poe fhould be admitted in law, he propofes that 
it fhould be enacted by the legiflature of every ifland, that the tefti- 
mony of the hufband fhould be allowed as legal evidence in the cafe of 
the feduction of his wite by a white man; and that, fhould the adul- 
tery be proved, the injured hufband fliould be entitled to his freedong 
and to a divorce; or at leatt that his chiidren, fhould he prefer fill 
to live with nis wife, fhould be born free. He foretees fome difficulty 
to his plan on the part of the clergy, who refule to perform the cere- 
mony of marriage for thofe who are not previoufly baptized; and, as 
it might be improper to adminilter baptifm to perfons not previoufly 
inftructed in the principles of Chriliianity, thoufands might thus, for 
a great length of time, be deprived of the comforts of matrimony ; 
the confequence of which would be either a decreafe of population, or 
a promifcuous intercourfe no lefs injurious to morality. To guard 
againft thefe difficulties, he propofes that the civil magiftrates should 
be authorized to record the interchange of marriage vows made be. 
fore them by negroe couples not being Chriitians ; and that it fhould 
be enacted that the fame confequences fhould attend the violation of 
fuch a marriage, as if it had been per!ormed by or in the prefence of a 
clergyman, As to cales of adultery or feduction among the negroes 
themlelves, he {ays that a jury of their own headmen would be the 
fitteit tribunal to take cognizance of facts, and that the law fhould infli@ 
on the offender corporal or fome other punifhment. 

The fecond article of his plan is that negroe mothers, who fhould 
have brought up sree children, fhould be exempted from field or 
other fevere labour. ‘This part is an enlargement of a benefit already 
fecured to black mothers by a late act pafied in Jamaica, which allows 
this exemption to fuch mothers only as thall have brought forth /x 
children. 

3. That the negroes may be naturalized to the foil, and their at- 
tachment more effectually fecured to the whites, he propofes that 
certain periods of emancipation thould be enacted by the legiflature, as 
the reward of long fervices, and as an incitement to fober and virtuous 
conduct. 

The 4th regulation propofed is that the act of the Britifh parlia- 
ment 5 Geo. II. c. 7. intituled, “«* An act for the more eafy recovery 
of debts in his Majetty’s plantations,’’ fhould be immediately repealed. 
The melancholy effects of this ftatute are amply defcribed by Mr. 
Edwards in his hiitory of the Weit Indies. 

The sth and Jaft regulation is, that the markets on Suxdays, in the 
iflands, fhould be wholly abolifhed. His obfervations on thete markets 
are thus given: ¢ They are truly difgraceful to a Chriftian country, 
and a branch of that exceflive depravity, and contempt of religion, 
by which the Sovereign of the Univerfe has too Jong been infulted by 


the inhabitants of the Welt Indies. 
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« Any day will do for a market day ; but as many of the negroes 
mult have liberty on whatever day it may be appointed, once a week 
or fortnight, to carry their provifions thither, it is abfolutely necef- 
fary, that the ftatute fupprefling this abominable practice fhould give 
an additional day to the negro for working in his grounds, and the 
day preceding the market would, perhaps, be molt fuitable ; and thus 
might the ilaves reft, and recruit themielves, on the Sabbath-day, 
agreeably to the inititution of Heaven, and the practice of Chriften- 
dom. Above all, that the flaves may, by this relief, have full time, 
encouragement, and opportunity, to attend upon religious worfhip 
and inftruétion on that facred feafon, the wazt of which is truly the 
worft feature in our conduct, and in THEIR Condition.’ 

The author hence takes occafion to oblerve that, though the fee of 
Leadon (in which diocefe the Britith iflands are comprehended,) has 
been filled by able and religious men, and though the prelate who 
now fills it nobly fet his face in the houfe of lords againft the flave 
trade, the morals of the negroes have been fhamefully neglected. 

‘ After all, (fays he,) there is fomething fo unaccountable in the 
management of that diitant part of the charge of thofe Right Rev. 
Divines, that not candor and charity only, but a wonderful degree of 
ingenuity, feems neceflary to explain their conduct, fo as to reconcile 
with the due and faithful exercife of their important truft, the miferable 
fate of the thoufands, and tens of thoufands there, who have lived and 
died in the moft obfcure darknefs, perifhing, ‘* for lack of know- 
ledge,” under the jurifdiction of a Proteitant bifhop of the church of 
England ! 

© ] am well aware that, from the extenfivenefs of the parithes in 
fome of the iflands, Jamaica in particular, and from thofe ecclefiafti- 
cal inftitutes which fetter the clergy, and reftrict their regular public 
miniftrations to confecrated places of worfhip, by the total want of 
churches in fome parifhes, and by the fcanty number of clergymen in 
general, the inftruétion of the great body of the negroes may have been 
much obftructed and prevented. But who is to blame for all the la- 
mentable confequences of fuch wretched mifmanagement? Surely, if 
2 little more attention had been paid to this object by the bifhops, or 
the colonial legiflatures, or both, a proper remedy might long ago 
have been found out, and applied. Feeling as a man and a Chriitian, 
J turn from the awful re/ponfibility, fom where incurred, by the former 
fyftem, and muft conclude with my carneft wifhes, that what can be 
dene, may immediately be put in praétice, by thofe whofe duties and 
functions inceflantly call upon them to attend to their facred and ima 
portant truft.’ 

To guard againft this want of in{trution in future, he recommends 
that a teacher or miflionary, properly qualified, fhould be immediately 
placed on every large plantation, and one appointed to every s2vo or 
three fmaller eftates which may lie contiguous to each other, for the 
purpofe of training up the negroes in moral and religious duties; and 
he thinks that, as this is a line in which no clergyman will embark, 
who is not animated with a very fervent zeal, the perfons who would 
beft difcharge the duties of fuch a fituation would be teachers taken 
from fome of the feéts of Diffenters, or the Methodifts, He pays a 
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handfome compliment to the Spanifh clergy in the Weit Indies, and 
holds up their conduct as highly deferving of imitation. 

Having thus ftated his plan, the author makes fome concluding re- 
marks, which are very well entiticd to ferious attention. We fele& 
the following : 

‘ There is a prejudice in favour of the old fyitem, fo deeply 
rooted in fome minds, and fo offcioufly o truded againit every pro- 
pofal in favour of the ilaves, that 1 cannot conclude without taking 
notice Of if. 

« To grant any privilege, or indulgence, to the negroes then, is 
oppofed, on the pretence of their being already too formidable to the 
whites, although under that firong and Jevere difcipline, hitherto too ge- 
neraily in ufe. 

‘ I anfwer, that this objection fuppofes, fallacioufly I am fure, 
FEAR to be the ony principle by which the negroes can be held in 
fubjection. If fo, what in the prefent crifis, mult be the anxiety and 
dread of the whites, who rett all their fecurity on this ground? Such 
fentiments lead to the utmoit extremity of cruelty, as jultifying this 
principle, that every fymptom and appearance of diffaffection in the 
flaves with their condition and ivfferings muit be fyppreffed by addi- 
tional rigour. When the benevolent purpofe is affailed on fuch cynical 
and arbitrary maxims, as could only originate with the Egyptian tafka 
majlers, 1 would confidently appeal to the common experience of 
mankind, if benefits conferred are found, in general, to add fuel to 
envy and enmity in the human breaft; and if inftances of good-will 
from man to man, from maiter to fervant, only increafe the impa- 
tience of fubordination, and heighten the rancour of malice? If fo, 
then the advocates for the fyflem of rigour are right. 

‘ Thofe who ferioufly believe it, and are always prone to a&t upon 
this dark fuppofition as a general rule, exhibit a depravity and de- 
gradation of mind, from which we turn with pity and difdain, for no 
one can believe their fellow creatures capable of a condu& fo atro- 
cious, without feeling the counterpart of fuch bafenefs in their ows 
breatt. 

‘ But the real fact here is, that cruelty, like all other vices, becomes 
its own punifhment ; confcioufnefs of fevere and oppreflive manage- 
ment, neceflarily creates uneafinefs in thofe who exercife-it; dread of 
retaliation deprives them of reft and tranquillity ; but unfortunately it 
happens, that crucity grows into a habit, perverts the underftanding, 
and gradually dries up all the humane and compaflionate feelings of 
the heart. 

‘ The benevolent and confiderate planter and manager, who take 
an intereft in the improvement and comfort of their flaves, fleep in 
fecurity ; they have no apprehenfions from their negroes ; their in- 
terefts are one; and in caie of external alarm and attack, fuch matters 
can rly with confidence on the fidelity and courage of their flaves, to 


defend them to the laft extremity *.’ 
Such 
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ef flaves from Africa, and where the negroes are treated with atten- 
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Such is the fubftance of the pamphlet before us; in which our 
readers will perceive that the amiable author pleads with great zeal, 
and with infinite honour to himielf, the caufe of the friendleis and the 
ditreffed. It is evident that he cannot be charged with French or 
atheiltical principles; for the whole drift of his work is not merely to 
make the negroes happy, but to make them happy by forming them 
into good Chriftians. Religion is the very bafis of his plan. May 
fuccels attend the exertions of a man, whofe with is not for the de- 


ftruétion but the comfort of his fellow-creatures ! Sh 


TRAVELS. 

Art.17. & pedeftrian Tour torouge North Wales; ina Series of Let- 
ters. By J. Hucks, B.A. izmo. pp.160. 2s.6d. Boards. 
Debrett. 1795. 

This pedeftrian tour will be read with amufement if not with in- 
ftruction. It throws fome agreeable light on the manners of the 
Welfh ; who, like moit mountaineers, retain a fimplicity and antique- 
nefs of character, towards which it is gratifying to turn from the arti- 
ficial grimace of a too exquifite civilization. ‘The author thus fums 
up his impreilions : 

¢ Upon the whole, I have been as much charmed with the manners 
of the people, as with the country which they inhabit; there is a 
boldnefs and origisality in all their a€tions, which marked the conduct 
and characterized the features of their anceftors. A love of liberty 
and independence is implanted by nature in their breafts, and is che- 
rifhed into maturity on their mountains and fea-coaits by a hardy, and 
defultory manner of life. With refpeét to hofpitality, they itll pre- 
ferve their original charaéter ; the manner of it is undoubtedly much 
altered, it is lefs magnificent but more pleafing ; the flranger is not 
condusted, into a noble hall, and placed at the right hand of the 
chief; no bards attend with the fongs of times that are pait; the walls 
are no longer hung with the maffy fpears of departed heroes, or de- 
corated with the {poils of a vanquifhed enemy ; the conch does not 
found to war, nor is the bofly fhield flruck as the fignal to mect the 
threatening foe. Strange ferocious manners were blenced with the 
hofpitality of thofe days; but, happily for mankind, fuch barbarous 
features of uncivilized ages are at length evefy where humanized into 
more refined and focial enjoyments. Whether fociety has not arrived 
at an excefs of refinement; whether a great degree of refinement is 
not the parent of vice and corruption; and if fo, whether an age cf 
barbarity, with honefty and virtue, or an age of refinement, with efie- 
Minacy, vice, and corruption, is moft defirable, or mott calculated to 
produce the immediate and eternal happinefs of mankind? I leave to 
be determined by thofe who have leifure and inclination, to confider 


with attention fo abitraéted a fubject.’ 


tion, protected by laws, and their offspring well taken care of, by 
their miftreffes ; they become fo attached to their owners, that often, 
when taken priioners, in privateers, by the Americans, in the late 
War, they have returncd from the Continent, as foon as poltible, os 
their former matters.’ 
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There are paflages in which the author feems to hint at having em. 
braced the Manichwzan fy item. Ty 


Art. 18. Travels, chiefly on Foot, through feveral Parts of England, 
in 1782, defcribed in Letters to a Friend. By Charles P. Moritz, 
a Literary Gentleman of Berlin. ‘Tranflated from the German, by 
a Lady. 1izmo. pp. 269. 3s.6d. Boards. Robinfons, 1795. 
Tt may be hoped that this real tour, (for it is not a work of imagi. 
nation,) which is cheap and entertaining, will be read by innkeepers 
and other profcffors of hofpitality, as it may ferve to convince them 
that a gueit on foot ought not sherefore to be fufpetted of difhonefty, 
poverty, or ignorance; that a deference to Appearance and a fervility 
to Confequence are often carried farther than their interefts require, or 
their independence fhould permit ; and that no {mall nor contemptible 
portion of the reputation of their country, among foreigners, depends 
on fecuring to fuch of them as travel among us thofe leffer comforts 
and conveniences, the enjoyment of which predifpofes the mind to 
look on every thing in a fatishied and good-humoured mood. 
It is difficult to fay in what we are the wifer for perufing this little 
book : yet there runs through the whole a point of view fo peculiar, 
and a temper fo philofophic, that we cannot confider it as loft time to 


have read it. »° | 


MECHANICS, &c. 


Art.19. Experimental Enquiry concerning the natural Powers of Wind 
and Water to turn Mills and other Machines, depending on a circular 
Motion; and an experimental Examination of the Quantity and 
Proportion of Mechanic Power, neceffary to be employed in giving 
different Degrees of Velocity toheavy Bodies from a State of Ref. 
Alfo new fundamental Experiments upon the Collifion of Bodies. 
With five Plates of Machines, By the late Mr. John Smeaton, 
F.R.S. Svo. 4s. 6d. Boards. Taylor. 1794. 

The feveral treatifes now colleéted into one volume were publithed 
in the 51ft, 66th, and 72d volumes of the Philofophical Tranfaétions ; 
and an account was given of them in the 23d, 57th, and 69th vo- 
lumes of the M.R. As they relate to fubjects that are interefting to 
the practical mechanic, and derive fingular value from the eftablithed 
reputation of the author, the republication of them in the prefent form 
will be acceptable to many perfons, who have no opportunity of refer- 


ring to the volumes of the Tranfactions in which they firlt appeared. Re 


MILITARY, 


Art. 20. Memorandums of Field Exercife for the Troops of Gentlemen and 
Yeomen Cavalry. By an Officer of Light Dragoons. 8vo. 2% 
Law. 1795. 

It appears, from the preface, that the obfervations and inftru@tions, 
here offered to the perufal of the gentlemen and yeomanry compofing 
the volunteer cavairy in Kent, are compoied by a young but intelligent 
officer, who, as we apprehend, is properly qualified for fuch an under- 
taking; the utility of which, to a newly railed volunteer corps, is 
fufiiciently obvious. ‘Two plates are annexed, for explaining feveral 
movements in the evolutions, 
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Art. 21. Ax Addrefs to the Yeomanry of England Bya Field Officer 
of Cavalry, who has ferved ali this War on the Continent, 8vo, 
1: 6d. Walter, Charing-crofs. 1795. 

This addrefs claims the attention of the armed yeomanry of Eng- 
land, as being che fruit of the author’s experience, and as forming a 
fyilem of that difcipline which is fo neceflary to give full effect to their 
zeal and loyalty, by direéting their laudable endeavours through the 
curr-nt of their proper channel, and by faving much of the valuable 
time of the brave and patriotic/defenders of their country, in ac- 
commodating them with fuch military inftruction as they might not, 
otherwife, have eafily atrained. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, EDUCATION, &c, 


Art. 22. The Scholar’s Quejtion-Book; Or, an Introduction to 
Practical Arithmetic. Part the Second. By ‘Thomas Molineux. 
1zmo. 2s. bound. Lowndes. 1794. 

A fufficient directory for thofe who are employed in teaching, or 
who with to learn, the higher rules of arithinetic and the Italian me- 
thod of beok-keeping. ‘The author has added a key to the firft and 
fecond parts, containing anfwers to the queitions that are introduced, 
for the affiftance of the teacher or for the exercife of the learner, 


The firft part was publithed in 781. See M.R. vol. Ixvi. p. 153. Re-s. 


Art.23. The expeditious Calculator; or, the Merchant, Owner, 
Sea-Captain, and Mat’’s Affittant, &c. By W. Waters. 8vo. 
Printed at Whitby, and fold by Mr. Englifh, Wapping-wall, Lon- 
don. 3s. half-bound. 

Tabies, with obfervations on their conftruétion and examples of 
their ufe, which will be very ferviceable to perfons that are concerned 
in the deal trade. 

ASTRONOMY. 


Art. 24. Ox the Inveftigation of Aftronomical Circles. By the Count 
de Brithl. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1794. 

Circular inftruments, though recently introduced, have acquired a 
confiderable degree of perfection by the ingenuity of Mr Ramfden; 
and they form a very valuable addition to the apparatus of the prac. 
tical altronomer. Every attempt to inveftigate and corre& the errors 
to which they are liable is, therefore, of importance, as it will ferve 
to facilitate the ufe of them, and to render it more general. The par 
ticular attention directed to this fubject by the Count de Brihl has en- 
abled him to afcertain the fource of thefe errors, and to fuggeft me- 
thods for correéting them, which may be applied without much la- 
bour, How far they are likely to anfwer the purpofe appears from the 
examples which he has fubjoined. His obfervations and the refule of 
them are arranged in two tables, to which we mutt refer thofe who 
are defirous of obtaining farther information. 

‘This pamphlet contains a regifter of one of Mr. Mudge’s time- 
keepers, obferved for 13 months, and a defcription of the fcapement 
belonging to the firft inftrument of the kind, conftructed by this inge- 
nious artult. The defcription, now publifhed, was drawn up as long 
ago as the year 17713 and it is therefore needlefs to give any parti- 
cular account of it. 
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LAW. 


Art. 25° Cafes determi ined at Nifi Prius in the Court of King’? s Bench, 
from the Sittings after Eafter Term, 30 Geo. III. to the Sittings 
after Michaelmas Term, 35 Geo III. both inclufive. By Thomas 
Peake, of Lincoln’s Inn. Royal 8vo. pp. 280. 7s. 6d. Brooke, 
1795> 
The author’ s defign in undertaking, his eames of executing, and 

his reafons for difcontinuing the prefer it work, will be beft explained 

by his preface : 

‘ In the following notes, (fa ys Mr. Peake,) T have endeavoured 
to unite concifenefs with peripicuity ; that I might equally avoid a 
tirefome and ufelefs length of fiacemert and an obfcure brevity. Tp 
every cafe | have ftated thofe circumftances which ap] neared to me to 
affect the queftion before the court; where arguments have been urged, 
¥ have attempted to report them; and where any portion of the plead- 
Ings was neceflary to elucidate the cafe, of fuch it has been my en- 
deavour to give a faithful abiiract. 

‘ As my defire was to preferve to the profeffion, fuch cafes only as 
had never yet appeared in print, J have omitted all thole in which the 
fame points afterwards came before the Court, and have been reported 
by the gentlemen who record its decifions. 1 have ferborne, on the 
fame account, to report any of the cates with which Mr. E/pinafe* 
has Jately favoured the profeffion (three only excepted) ; and it may 
naturally be expected that | thould aflign a reafon for thofe exceptions. 
The cafes of Kuihbs v. Hall, and ot Smith v. Famefon, as bere re- 
ported, contain feo/xts not noticed in that gentleman’s reports of thofe 
cafes; and the cafe of Ahley and Harrifcn was fo nicely diftinguifhed 
from the cafe of Tarleton and M‘Gacviey, which was tried at the fame 
fittings, that a report of the latter would have been barely intelligible 
without it. Underltanding that it 1s the defign of Mr. Ejpinaff to 
continue his reports, I think it incumbent on me to make an explicit 
declaration, that I have not any intention of adding a fingle cafe to 
thofe contained in the prefent volume; and thus | jubmit them to the 
candoyr of the profefiion.’ 

We cannot help regretting that Mr. Peake has formed this refo- 
Jution, becaufe we are “of opinion, from the fpecimen with which he 
now furnifhes us, that his labours would beehighly ufeful to the pro- 
feflion.-. He writes with neatnefs and perfpicuity, and his language 
fhortly and fatisfactorily exprefies the idea which he means to convey. 
The manner in which theie cafes are reported appears to us a proper 
mode! for future publications of a fimilar nature.— Mr. P. has not 
contented himfelf with merely flating the cafe before the Court, but 
refers his readers to concurring and oppofing authorities ; and in this 


part of his work alfo he has fhewn much diligence and accuracy. SR. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 26. The Vidim of iy Delufion; or, the Myflery of the 
Revolution of P 1 [Portugal]: a Magico-political Tale, 








* For an account of Mr. L£/pinafe’s work, fee M. R. New Series, 
vol. XV. Pp. 200. 
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founded on hiftorical Faéts, and tranflated from the German of 

Cajetan Tichink. By P. Will. 12mo. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. fewed. 

Robinfons. 1795. 

This novel, like the Necromancer*, is one of thofe numberlefs imi- 
tations to which the Ghoft-feer of the celebrated Schiller has given rife 
in Germany. ‘The author, like moft copyitts, feizes rather the pecu- 
liarities than the beauties of his model ; and, by overleaping too freely 
the fences of probability, he lofes that impreflion of reality which is 
{o favourable to vivid intereft. Volkert and Hiermanfor are feeble 
rivals to the incomprehenfible Armenian. 

The tranflation is executed by a foretener, and has a few peculi- 
arities of phrafe. The pretace fupplies fume curious facts concerning 
the credulity of Berlin, but errs in afcribing the Gho‘i-feer to 
M. Tichink. 

Art.27. The Voluntary Exile. By Mrs. Parfons, Author of Lucy, 
&c. &c. i2mo0. § Vols. 15s. fewed. Lane. 1795. 

This novel, though by no means to be ranked in the firit clafs of 
fictitious tales, has too much merit to be wholly overlooked, or to be 
configned to oblivion by indifcriminate cenfure. ‘The narrative, it is 
true, if examined by the rules of criticilm, appears very faulty. Far 
from gratifying the reader with the perception of unity of defign, it 
confounds his recollection by a multiplicity of ditlinet and unconnected 
ftories. ‘The firft volume contains in itfelf a complete and interefting 
tale, in which the hero ts conducted through childhood and youth, 
falls in love, marries happily, meets with fundry misfortunes, and lofes 
his wife ; and this tale has fo little conneétion with what follows in the 
remaining volumes, in waich the dijconfolate widower becomes a vo- 
luntary exile in America, that they might, without inconvenience, have 
been publifhed as a feparate novel. ~ Notwithitanding this and other 
defeéts in the ftru€ture of the piece, the tales themfelves are na- 
tural exhibitions of fuch occurrences as may he eafily conceived to 
pafs in real life, and are very well adapted to im prefs on the mind of 
the reader maxims of prudence and morality. Mrs. Parfovs defcribes 
human vice and folly, as well as human virtues and accom plifl iments, 
without exaggeration. Her men and women are fuch as are com- 
monly found in the world ; and fhe makes them fpeak fuch a lan- 
guage, and exprefs fuch fotionents, as are familiar to every one who 
converfes with mankind. She appears, however, better qualified 1 to 
delineate charatters in the middle and lower claffes of fociety, than to 
defcribe the manners of high life ; and the fiyle of her writing is more 
adapted to fuit the ordinary run of novel readers, who mind li.tle be- 
fides the tale, than to gratify the talte of thofe whofe refinement wi!! 
not permit them ‘to relith a good ilory, unlefs it be embellifhed with 
the graces of fine writing. 


POLITICS, &ce. 


Art. 28. Odbfervations on the Petitions for Peace, and a Review of their 
Claim to Public Notice : occahoned by a Kefulal of the Chief Ma- 
giltrate of Liverpool to call together the Inhabitants to confider the 
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* Sce Rey. vol. xvi. N.S. p. 465. 
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Neceflity of a Petition to the Throne for Peace. By Cuthbert Wil- 

kinfon. 8vo. 1s. Richardfon. 1795. 

‘The queftion between the two parties, the petitioners and anti-pe- 
titioners at Liverpool, is thus ftated: ‘ The one petitioned to be 
heard ; what could be more reafonable, more jult, cr more candid? 
it is the right of every Englifhman. The other requetted that no fuch 
hearing fhould take place : a comment on this would be a libel on the 
underitandings of the mof ignorant.’ ‘The propriety of complying 
with the requeft of the petitioners is likewife urged, and the more 
forcibly as ¢ the language they (the petitioners) held forth, breathed 
the pureit fentiments of patriotifm and loyalty ;’’ terms which, the 
writer jultly obferves, fhould never be difunited. 

Thefe obfervations are written with temperance and with feeling: 


—dqualities which, in political difputes, are too feldom found to meet. Cast: B 


Art. 29. The Dangers of premature Peace ; with Curfory Striures on 
the Declaration of the King of Pruffia. Infcribed to Wilham Wil- 
berforce, Efg. By John Bowles, Efq. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Longman. 
Mr. Bowles, in his prefatory addrefs to Mr. Wilberforce, laments 

that a man of his great talents and refpeétability, ‘ whofe tongue is 
known to exprefs not merely the fuggeitions of an enlightened mind, 
but the ditates of an honeft heart,’ fhould withdraw his fupport 
from a juj? and necefary war. * The lofs of fuch fupport, (he adds) 
is a calamity which the whole human race has occafion to deplore.’ 

Mr. B.’s arguments have the advantage of novelty. Republics, he 
tells us, are ever ready to engage in war on the moft futile and flight 
pretences. £ The charafter of republicanifm, from the Roman Bru- 
tus down to the Britifh Cromwell, and to the more modern Robe- 
{pierre of France, has ever been confpicuoufly dillinguifhed as ftern— 
vindiétive—and fanguinary.’ ‘To argue from precedent is eafy and 
convenient, as hiftory will furnifh inftances innumerable in favour of 
any pofition which it may be wifhed to maintain. If the contrary 
thefis had been advanced, inftances without difficulty might have been 
found, and without recurring to antiquity, of republics well inclined 
to peace. Even in France, he allows that * they hold forth the idea of 
returning peace as involving that of returning plenty ;’ and that ¢ they 
confider peace as neceffary to themf<lves and their fyllem :’ * but (adds 
he,) it is a maxim of ebvious policy not to comply with the wifhes of 
an adverfary.’? A niaxim which, unqualified, and according to this 
Writer’s application, would render war perpetual ; for, if we are ne- 
ver to accept of peace when the adverfary wifhes for it, how is it to 
be obtained when they do not? 

This pamphlet concludes with ftritures on the conduét of the King 
of Prufia, of whom Mr. B. complains, (and, we think, with much 
more jultice than he does of Mr.Wilberforce,) for withdrawing his 
{upport from the war. 


Art. 30. Letter of a Genevan refiding at Londen, to one of his Friends» 
an Inhabitant of the Pays de Vaud, in Switzerland. Tranflated 
fromthe French. 8vo. 3d. Vernor, &c. 1795. 

«« D. Chauvet”’ is the name fubjoined to this very animated [etter ; 
the general defign of which is to exhort the Swifs to beware of fol- 
lowing 
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lowing the ruinous example of the citizens of Geneva, whom M. 
Chauvet confiders as entrapped and undone by their connexion with 
France, aad by their new conftitution ;—which, £ refting on the bafis 
of liberty and equality, was no other than a {nare contrived by af- 
faflins.’— The writer ftates the prefent happinefs of the inhabitants of 
the Pays de Vaud, wader their exilting government and laws; com- 
ares it with the dreadful revolutionary confequences recently expe- 
rienced by their neighbours of Geneva; (which he very pathetically 
difplays ;) and earneftly conjures them. through the medium of his 
correfpondent, (aleading perfon among them,) ‘ never to fuffer them- 
{elves to be dazzled by the deceitful lure which has configned the 
French and the Genevefe to fuch calamities ;’ alluding to the horrors 
that have enfued in both countries, from the fallacious and enfnaring 


pretences of democracy. 


Art. 31. Sketch of a Speech delivered at the Wefiminfler Forum,—in De- 
cember 1794. By Jonn Gale Jones. 8vo. 1s. Allen. 

The following was the gue/ficn here difcuffed : «* Which have proved 
themfelves the true friends of their king and country, thofe perfons 
who have endeavoured to procure a conftitutional reform in parlia- 
ment, or thofe who have oppofed that meafure as 7//-timed and dan- 
gerous £”’ 

On this patriotic occafion we are here favoured with a flaming de- 
clamation in the behalf of pariiamentary reform,—in praife of the Corre- 


fponding Society,—in difpraile of Mr Pitt,—and againft the French 


war, &c. &c. In conciufion, the queftion is thus determined, —* It 
was almoft unanimoufly decided, that the friends of reform were the 
true friends of their king and country.’ 


Art. 32. Our laff Refource! or, the only Means left to obtain an Ho- 
nourable Peace ;—with a fummary View of the Situation of this 
Ifland, after the Conqueit of Holland. By the Author of * Better 
late than never* !’’ 8vo. Is. Jordan. 1795. 

The neceflity of our directing our chief attention to the profperity 
of the Britifh navy is here earneftly enforced Among other fug- 
geftions for the encouragement of feamen, the author propofes the 
eftablifhment of a marine office, for the punétual diftribution of the 
failor’s bounty, prize-money, and the weekly or monthly allowances to 
his wife and children. He apprehends, too, that 4eating orders for 
recruits of naval volunteers, recommended by the confidence which 
the above-mentioned office, and a liberal downty, muft give to all 
ranks, might be fuccefsfully employed. This feems to be a good 
thought, whether new or otherwife ; and if the author’s hints fhould, 
in any degree, tend to fuperfede the defpotic and flavith practice of 
impreffing, he will furely be allowed to have deferved well of bis COURLT Ye 

This tra&t bears date February 1795. Since that time our fupe- 
riority at fea has been fo well maintained, that we hope our author’s 
fears of an inva/fion are diflipated. 





* For our account of this former production of the author, fee Rev. 
for December 1734, Pp. 442. 
Art. 
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Art. 33: A Letier to the King. 8vo. 18. White. 795. 

In plain but refpeciful cane, fome well-meaning patriotic By- 
ftander, eyeing the unple afant circumftances of the times, prefumes 
to offer his honeft advice to the fir magiflrate of his country. A 
reiloration of the bleflings of peace 1s the great objcét of the writer’s 
folicitude. Whether this addrefs has actually made its way to the 
royal attention, is a circumftance concersing which we have received 
no information. 

Art. 34. Lucubrations of an Heir “pparent. 8vo. 25. 6d. Allen, 
bs 1795; 

A fet of fober remarks, reflections, and maxims, political and 
moral,—fuch as would do ciedit to any prince in Europe, or in any 
other quarter of the globe. Had it been poflible for the author to 
make them pafs for tne real lucubrations of the P—— of W » in 
whofe perfon, though not in whele name, they are written, we fhould 
have pronounced them well-timed, as they appeared at a juncture 
when endeavours were made to give the public mind rather an unfa- 
voorable turn, with refpeét to his Royal Highnefs. ‘This work is come 
pofed with fuch art and judgment as could not fail, if productive of any 
effe&t at all, to erafe, in fome meature, the ill impreffions to which we 
allude. It is written with confiderable ability, and might, in a 
general view, be tranfmitted to pofterity, for the benefit of future 
heirs apparent, under the apt and fuitable title of ruz Prince’s 
Manuva. 





Art. 35° Thought 5 ON the Anexpedien cy and dangZei ous 7 cudency of the 
MeaJires recommended by modern Refurmers. 8vo. 1s. Vernor and 


Hood. 1795. 





This is the work of 2 zealous opponent Of sxzevation and reform, 
His arguments are principally lev elled againft fhortenine the duration 
of parliaments. Of the late trials, he “fays, without cenfuring the 
conduct of thofe jurymen whofe verdi& declared the delinguents not 
worthy of death, it is clear we were iz a train, &c. Capt By 


Art. 36. 4 Political Free-thinker’s Thoughis on the prefent Ciicum- 
fiances. 8vo. 138. Parfons. 1795. 

The circumitances principally confidered by this writer are the 
French revolution and the war. The downfal of the late Gallic con- 
ftitution he attributes as much to external caufes as to the wickednefs 
and folly of the French. He condemns the war, not only as con- 
trary to the general interefts of this country, but as inimical to the 
{pirit of our conilitution; and he exprefies. his apprehenfions that, 
from its continuance, the prevalence of the mil itary {pirit may infect 
the morals of the people. 

This little traét is written with confiderable fpirit: the ftyle is unor- 
namented, but clear and concife, 





Art. 37. 4 few Words in favor v of the Britifo Conftitution. By one 
of the P — Svo. 1S. we panera 


the commencement of the war.’ ge ay declares Mimielf one of t the 
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warmeft admirers of Mr. Fox, yet protelts againit an immediate peace, , 
and advifes ¢ the humiliation of our zatura/ enemy.’ 

We give the writer credit for candour and goodnefs of intention : 
but we ‘differ from him in his ideas of political morality ; particularly 
when he afferts that ‘ if a man is bafe enough to be bought, the mi- 
nilter muft of neceflity buy him ;’—and we cannot avoid noticing, ' 
that a quotation of zo pages appears difproportionate in a pamphlet 
of 70. Capt. By 
Art. 38. Letters in Anfwer to the Earl of Carlifle, and Mr. Playfair, 

on the Adminiftration and Conduct of Earl Fitzwilliam. 8vo. 

1s. 6d. Shepperfon, &e. 1795. 

Anfwers Lord Carlifle, accuf:s—feverely accufes—Mr. Pitt, and 
juflifies Lord Fitzwilliam.—After having taken a general view of the 
fubject in contraverly, the writer enters on a particular examination 
“ Lord C.’s ftatements relative to it; and he contends that, * from 

!! the evidence hitherto laid before inquiry,’ Earl F. ¢ has certainly 

rown upon the public eileem;’ and, ultimately, from the tenor 
of Lord C.’s anfwer to the * two Letters’ of the late Vice-roy of Ire- 
land. On the whole, he pronounces that either Earl F. or Mr, P. is 
guilty of having endangered the empire ; and that ¢ fignal, national 
juitice fhould mark out the acoreffor :’—the whole tenor of this pam- 
phict fhews, very plainly, where, in the writer’s opinion, the mark 
feould be placed. - 

With refpeé& to the notice which this writer takes of Mr, Playfair *, 
it may fuffice to obferve that he holds the abilities of that writer in no | 
very high eftimation. He afferts that, by attempting too much, Mr. | 
P. proves nothing ; and th at, in two refpects, he is principally de- 
ficient, viz. in evidence, and in de duction : and, zn both, the prefent 
author undertakes to fupply the wants of his opponent, — if Mr. P. may 
be fo termed. In conclufion, this zealous defender of Lord F. has 
here given ¢ a Lerch,’ of the real, the smmecaiate caufe of *£ all the f 
mifchief’ that has unfortuna itely attended the adminiftration of Lord 
F. in Ireland, and his extraordinary removal from that government : 
but for this developement, we muft refer to this anonyimous publi- 
cation at large : which, on the whole, 1s worthy the attention of the 
public,—although we could have wifhed that it wore lefs of the air | 
and manner of an anti-minillerial performance. 


NEDICAL. 
Art. 39. Tabula Nofologica, Morborum Claffes, Ordines, Genera, Spe- 


cies et Varictates, fecundum Syjlema Culleniarum, compleens. 


1 Sheet. 1s.6d. Kay. 1796. 
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We notice this table, which is very neatly printed and well difplay- 
ed, for the benefit of medical fludents, to whefe rooms it will be an 4 
ufeful piece of furniture. Au ‘ iH | 


Art. 40. The Duties of a Regimental Surgeon confidered, &c. &e. By 
R. Hamilton, M.D. Second Edition. 8vo. 2 Vols. 42s. 
Boards. Longman, &c, 
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* Playing with Mr. P.’s name, our author affumes that of Fairplay | ; 
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in this part of his pamphlet, 
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r The former edition of this ufeful work was noticed in our 81 ft vol. 
. 168. Various additions have been made to the prefent, which in- 
creafe its value ; and we again recommend it to thofe for whofe be. 





nefit and inftruétion it was written. A 


Art. 41. A Letter on the Yellow Peruvian Bark. Containing an 
Hiftorical Account of the firft Introduétion of that Medicine intg 
France, and a circumftantial Detail of its Fthceacy in Diteafes, &c, 
By Michael O’Kyan, M.D. 8vo. 15. Nunn. 1794. 

Thefe obfervations have already appeared i in the treatife on this foe- 
cies of bark by Dr. Reiph, to whom the lettar is addreffed. See 

M. R, vol. xvi. New Series, p. 181. 


Art. 42. Au Enquiry into the Medicinal Qualities and Effes of Aerated 
Alkaline Water ; illuftrated by Experiments and Cafes. By John 
Moncrieffe, Apothecary, Edinburgh. Svo. pp. 205. 3s. fewed. 
Robinfons. 1794. 

Having defcribed the method of preparing the water, Mr. Mon- 
crieffe examines the properties of each of the ingredients apart, and 
then deduces from their combination the qualities and effeéts of this 
medicine. Under this head, he is formal enough to flate the compo- 
fition of water. With fervility equally ludicrous, he relates a fet of 
experiments inftituted after the model of thofe which are related in 
the well known paniphiet on the efficacy of the agua meph. alk. Whole 

ages are in the fequel tranfcribed from this publication ; and fome 
fuccefsful cafes are fubjoined. 

What ule the prefent éxguiry can anfwer, unlefs it be to advertife 
the people of Scotland where they may procure the medicine, we 
cannot divine. It is certain that a threepenny pamphlet might eafily 
have been fo drawn up as to fpread the knowlege of this medicine (fee 
Introduétion, p. 2.) much more effectually than Mr. Moncrieffe’s 
performance will effeét it. 

The account drawn up by Dr. Falconer we think much preferable ; 
and the price of the laft enlarged edition is but three fhillings. We 
mult fuppofe that our author obtained leave, before he copied fo 


largely from that account. Bed 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 

Art.43. The Myferics of the Caftle: a Dramatic Tale, in three 
Acis. As pertormed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden. 
Written by Miles Peter Andrews, Efg. 8vo. 2s. Longman. 
1795. 

After the numerous efforts which criticifm has made, in examining 
what are the probable and improbable events in the beft writings of 
the be fi authors, it fhould feem but rational to hope that their in- 
quiries fhou'd be attended with beneficial effeéts. When the time 
fhall come in which authors will difdain farce, and thofe meretricious 
aids on which they at prefent feem chiefly to rely, and when an au- 
di+nce wi!l know how to ‘itinguifh and applaud fuch performances, 
we, beinc no prophets, cannot forefee. Perhaps the prefent love cf 
bulfounery may be preferable to the fentimenta!l dulnefs which, with- 
In theie thirty years , feemed to have feized on the ftage: but, what- 


ever it may ve by comparifon, it certainly is in itfelf contemptible. 
Of 
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Of the Myfteries of the Caftle we have little to fay, except that the 
author has not in the leaft troubled himfelf concerning probabilities, 
but has freely indulged in whatever he thought could uckle, aftonifh, 


or terrify, the great vulgar and the {mall. 


Art.44. Crotchet Lodge; a Farce, in two aéts; as performed at the 
Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden. Written by Thomas Hurlftone. 
8vo. 1s. Longman. 

With the aid of Dr. Goldfmith, Mr. H. in the charatter of Nimble, 
has excited an occafional {mile of true humour: but, when left to 
himielf, buffooncry and extreme abfurdity are his only refources. 
We do not expeét, for we feldom find, much fine writing or gram- 
matical precifion in farces : they are, indeed, too frequently flrangers 
to dramatic pieces that are entitled Comedies and Tragedies: but we 
fearcely imagined that we fhould have feen the author, after he had 
made his ftage-flricken landlord command the fervants off, with the 
phrafe, ‘* exeunt omnes,” write, in the neat line, * exit fervants;’? 
and, at the conclufion, * ext ommncs.’’ 

Art. 45. Life’s Vagaries ; a Comedy, in five A@s. As performed 
at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. Written by John O’Keeffe. 
8vo. 2s. Longman. 

Of this play it is difficult indeed to give a true character: it has 
fo many difcriminating marks of genius, contrafted with fuch nume- 
rous faults, that we have been aitonifhed at the proofs before our 
eyes of the man who could think fo much, and not be inevitably im- 
peiled to think more. To a fable regularly conftru€ted, incidents 
rifing cut of each other with probability, dialogue continually clear 
and connected, and ali thofe efforts of judgment which are moft ad- 
mirable in a well-conftruéted comedy, this play can make no preten- 
fions; yet it certainly gives more pleafure than many of thofe dramas, 
of which their authors have aflerted that they have been written 


according to the belt rules of criticifm. De 


Art. 46. Imitations of fome of the Epigrams of Martial. Parts 3 and 4. 
4to. 2s.6d. each. Faulders 1794. 

The fame eafy poetical {pirit animates thefe third and fourth parts 
which juftified our praife of the fir and fecond publications of Mr. 
Halhed’s Imitations of the celebrated Roman Epigrammatift*. The 
following jult tribute to the elegant mufe of Lady Manners cannog 
fail of affording pleafure to our readers : 

‘ Nymphs, whofe chafte fighs no wifh convey, 
But——-—** 0 lowe, honour, and obey,” 

Enliftting under Hymen’s banners, 

O con tne ‘trains of Lady Manners! 

Swains, who in one attachment pride, 

Take Lady Manners for your guide ! 

She dra vs net the too flimfy veil 

O’er paffion’s meretricious tale : 

No fafhionable novel apes, 


In plots, elopements, and efcapes : 
Gunn oar — oe 


* Sce Rev. vol. xiii, N.S. P. 444. 
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Nor paints in ftyle’s bewitching lures 
The zeft of criminal amours.—— 
No Cyprian names pollute her lines 
No Wor/leys, Billingtons, nor Bynes. 
She treats of friendthip’s tender fires, 
And joys that wedded love infpires : 
Each fentiment her lays exprefs 
Is virtue in its whitelt drefs : 
An angel might the theme rehearfe, 
A virgin martyr own the verle. 
—QO would our modern Sapphos choofe 
To take a leffon from her Mufe, 
What vaft improvement would enfue 
Both to their wit and morals too! 
—Nor need they once a rival fear, 
With fuch refiftlefs beauty near : 
Howe’er their Phaous, prone to range, 
Might with and court th’ ecftatic change, 
She lives but by pure wedlock’s laws, 
And is the conftancy foe draws.’ 
The epitaph on a favourite cat 1s written with pathos and fimplicity ; 
at the fame time that it does honour to the author’s feelings for the 


dumb creation ; ! 

« Ah Pierrot / in thy vig’rous days 
By early death laid low: 

On thee no marble urn I raife, 
No mould’ring pomp beftow. 

But near this brook I lay thy head, 
Where willows fhade the ground : 

And crop the weeds that dare to fpread, 
And fmoothe the turf around ! 

Pierrot ! be this the tomb I give, 
This melancholy lay ! 

Haply thefe tender ftrains may live, 
When coftlieft piles decay. 

And when (my forr’wing period fpent) 
The grave fhall gape for me: 

Thy mafter’s be a monument 
Like this, dear Pufs, to thee !’ 

It is with regret that we read the laft two words of this part,— 


*© THE END.’’ 


Art. 47. Court Fees: ors the Mayor and the Cobler, a Tale. With 
other Poems. Infcribed to Peter Pindar, Efg. By W. Lewis. 
8vo. 1s. Hookham and Co, 1795. 

A certain ingenious engraver, in the Hogarthian line, happening to 
be on a vifit to Peter Pindar, Efq. when the prefentation-copy of thefe 
poems, fuch as they are! arrived, could not avoid remarking the 
pleafant Bard’s change of countenance, and contortions of phyz, 
while.glancing over the contents; and he declares that a ftriking 


counterpart of Hogarth’s « Enracep Musician” was, on that 
occafion, 


‘ , 
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occafion, exhibited to his delighted obfervation : a humorous print of 
“The Exraged Poe’? wiil, doubtiefs, appear in confequence. 
Art. 48. 4 Poetical and Complimentary Epifile to Richard Brothers the 
Prophet ; and Nathaniel Brafley Halhed, Efqg. M.P. 4to. 6d. 
Vernor and Co. 
Specimen. —* Make them believe (if fuch a thing can be) 
Thon * art the fifth that makes the Trinity ; 
There’s advocates enough to take it in, 
And fond Credulity is no great fin. 
Since Cock-lane ghoft turn’d London tep/y-turvy, 
And Doctor Johnion thought it true before ye.—’ ! 
In the name of common fenfe and decency, how could any man— 
woman—or child—ever think of offering fuch xf to the public ! 


Art. 49. The Age, a Satire, in Six Cantos. By C.I. Pitt. :2mo. 
1s. Harrifon and Co. 

Sorry are we, on any occafion, to obitruct the endeavours of literary 
candidates, for a niche in the temple of Fame; and molt ready are 
we by our commendations to lend the adventurers a lift towards the 
lofty dome of their ambition : but wow cuivis contingit adire Corinthum. 
The poem before us has fuch a mediocrity, that, if the author has 
pafled his fifteenth year, we ferioufly advife him to relinquifh the 
company of the mufes, who feem tu be no wellwifhers to his defired : 
immortality. RAime is not POETRY, nor is pertne/s VIVACITY ; 
though they are often fatally miftaken for each other. As for the | 
fentiment of the poem, much of it is beyond the flight of our compre- 


henfion. Grammar and meafure are often violated ; and what fhould \ 
have been poetry is languid and foporific profe. The attempts at wit 
are frequent, and as frequently unfuccefstul. Pope and Butler feem, 
at times, the objects of the author’s imitation, and prove that the club | 
of Hercules is not to be wielded by a ftripling. 
That the author may not think we deal unfairly with him, let the 
world judge from a fpecimen taken from the beginning of the poem, 
where it may be prefumed he exerts fome of his principal ftrength. | 
« ARGUMENT. 
‘ Through virtuous zeal, not rank ill-nature, 
' The Mufe refolves to deal in fatire : : 
The Bard expoftulates thereon, | 
And much they argue pro and con. 
Which way they end the wordy fight ¥ 
You’ll find below—in black and white. 
‘ P.——The Times, my Mufe? good Heav’ns! you can but joke; ' { 


Think what we dare, and who we may provoke. i 
‘ M. Truth’s not a libel now—in Mansfield’s fpite ; | 
Cowards fly the cur who, barking, dares not bite. 
‘ P, But in an age, when Virtue lives incog, 
While fophift Folly warps the decalogue ; } 
When Icering Modefty removes her veil, : 
And even prudent Decency turns tail ; f 
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When, fcar’d by Fafhion, Reafon itands aloof, 
And barefac’d Impudence out-ftares Reproof; 
Or, firft bewailing Chaftity’s decline, 

Gravely invites him an intrigue to join! 

Mufe, when our labours to the world we lend, 
What foul will read; or, reading, will amend? 

« M. Read, or read not, to teach reform be ours.’ 

The laft line is a moft uncommon declaration for an author in his 
fenfes—for, if the world refufes peremptorily to read, of what import. 
ance is it towrite? how can reformation be produced ? but perhaps he 
will quote Horace in his defence againft our criticifm, and claim the 
quidlibet audendi, the grand perquilite of the Bard. We might fele& 
a variety of fpecimens from this poem in confirmation of the juftice of 
our remarks: but, as it isa work that feems written for OBLivion, 
we forbear any farther quotation, and {uffer the old quiet gulph to 


enjoy the remainder of the poem. W 
ole. 


MODERN PROPHECY. 


Art. 50. The Feww’s Appeal on the Divine Miffion of Richard Bro- 
thers and N. B. Halbed, E/q. to reftore l/rael, and rebuild Ferufalem: 
with a Differtation on the Fitnefs, Uuility, and Beauty of applying 
ancient PrediStions and Allegories to modern Events: and a fingu- 
lar Prophecy relative to the prefent and enfuing Century. By 
Mofes Gomez Pereira. 8vo. pp. 67. Bell, Oxtord-itreet. 1795. 
This amufing pamphlet, which is written with learning and urba- 

nity, is principally intended to parody the extravagant lyitem of ex- 

pofition adopted by the abettors of the moderna prophets, by means of 
which the horofcope of any impending event can be found out in the 
bible, whenever it fuits our great reformers 

~——*¢ to wie 


A Sidrophel to forebode news.”’ 





THEOLOGY, &ce. 
Art. 51. The Univerfal Reftcration of Mankind, examined, and proved 


to be a Do Grine inconfiltent with itfe'f, contrary to the Scriptures, 
and fubverfive of the Gofpel of Jefus Chritt; in Anfwer to Dr. 
Chauncy of New England, and Mr. Winchefter’s Dialogues. By 

John Marfom. 12mo. 2 Vols. 4s. fewed. Marfom. 
Chriftian benevolence cannot fail to excite the wifh that all the hu- 
man race might finally be happy; and it is natural for the thoughtful 
mind to inquire what grounds are furnifhed for fuch a hop: by Divine 
revelation? ‘The work before us rejects and Jabours to retute the ap- 
prehenfion of an uxiverfal refforation; and the writer does not feem 
deftitute of ability, nor of critical knowlege, for the fupport of his 
argument. Dr. Chauncy and Mr. Winchefter have appeared as men 
of fincerity and worth, whatever migit be their miflakes. Nor do we 
find that they vary fo confiderably from this author as a firit glance 
might lead us to fuppole; fince they all alike plead for atime when 
harmony and happinefs fhall prevaii throughout the creation of God: 
to effect which the writer before us infilis on the complete perdition or 
deftruction of the wicked at the time of the refurrection and final 
judgment; 


‘Tay: 
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jodgment ; which, he is perfuaded, is meant by eternal death and other 
hrafes. : 

For fome account of Mr. Winchefter, we refer the reader to Rev. 

for Feb. 1784, vol. lxx. p. 165, and for Dr. Chauncy, to ditto for 


Jan. 1786, vol. Ixxiv. p. 75, 76; alfo for Sept. 1784, vol. Ixxi. 
p. 204. 
Art. 52. The Pfalms of David. Anew and improved Verfion. 8vo. 
pp. 342. 53. 6d. Boaris. Matthews. 1794. | 
This profe verfion of the Pfalms is tranflated from the Sweaifh of 
John Adam Tingftadius, D.D. Profeffor of the Oriental languages 
at the Univerfity of Upfal. ‘The original work not having fallen in 
our way, we Can give no opinion concerning the accuracy with which 
this tranflation is made. Wecan only remark that it talis far fhort of 
that dignified fimplicity and harmonious flow of language, which have 
been fo juftly admired in both the veriions of the plalms at prefent in 
ufe among us; efpecially in the bible tranflation. It is urged, in fa- 
your of the verfion here offered to the public, that it was the plan of 
the Profeffor Tingitadius to adhere as clofely as poflible both to the 
words and the ideas of the original: but we doubt whether even this 
point has been more fuccefsfully attained than in the common Englifh 
verfions. Every new verfion, however, of particular parts of the 
{criptures, has its value; not only as it may aililt the private ttudies 
of the Hebrew language, but as it may prepare the way for the long 
defired introduétion of a new general tranilation of the Old Teita. 


ment, 


Art. 53. 4 Propofal refpefing the Athanafian Creed. 8vo. 6d. Deighton. 

The Athanafian Creed having been of late very generally difufed in 
churches, the author of this {mall publication propofes, in order to 
reftore its credit, that its damnatory claufes fhould be omitted.—How 
much more would it be for the credit of the Church of England, if 
this whole mafs of incomprehenfibles,—of which the wife and good 
Archbifhop Tillotfon, a century ago, wihed her well rid,—were can« 
celled altogether ! 


Art. 54. Six Sermons. By the Rev. E. W. Whitaker, Reétor of 
St. Mildred’s and All Saints, Canterbury. 8vo. 2s. Riving- 
tons. 1793. 

The public tafte, with refpeét to the compofition of fermons, has 
of late fo ftrongly inclined towards a preference of elegance to plain- 
nefs—of fhowy difcourfes, adapted to amufe the fancy, to folid ad- 
dreffes to the underftanding—that ic affords us particular fatisfattion 
when we meet with any fermons in which manly argument is more 
the object than puerile ornament, and in which the preacher is evi- 
dently more defirous to convince than to pleafe. This is the general 
character of the fmall volume of fermons now before us. 

In the firft four difcourfes, the author appears to have had in view 
One leading object,—that of imprefling on the minds of his hearersa 
trong conviétion of the indifpenfable obligation of religious obedience. 
For this purpofe, he firft eftablifhes the immutable conneétion between 
guilt and punifhment, and fhews that, in the prefent life, men come 
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mo: ly fuffer the evil confequences of their vices, even afier they hayg 
reformed ; and therefore that, in cafe of impenitence, they can have 
no reafon to hope that they fhall efcape the threatened punithment jp 
the life to come. What is oftered on this topic appears to us, in the 
main, rational and fatisfa@ory: but we acknowlege that we cannot 
follow our author in his a/ertion cf the eternity of future punifhment; 
a do“trine which we have always confidered as wholly inconfiftent wit! 

man’s firft conceptions of divine equity and goodnefs.—The obliga: 
tions of religion are next powerfully enforced, by reprefenting the 
evidence which the natural and moral ftate of the worid affords cf the 
providence and government of God.—H¢ere the preacher, inftead of 
declaiming in general terms, judicioufly enumerates feveral particular 
inftances of wile defign and moral agency, well adapted to imprefs a 
firone conviction of the fundamental principles of religion. The im- 
portance of human life, as connected with a future ftate, is forcibly 
argued from the confideration that time, faculties, power, and pro. 
perty, are given us by our Maker as fru/?s for which we are hereafter 
to be accountable. Farther to eftablifh the obligation of religion, it 
is fhewn, from the faculties and principles of human nature, that men 
ftand in the relation of fervants to God, and that the pradctice of virtue, 
in this life, is a fervice for which a recompence may be expected here. 
after. —Thus far we can with pleafure accompany ovr authoy, and 
¢an recommend his difcourfes to the ferious attention of thoie who are 
difpofed to read fermons for the purpole of praStical edification. 

* The taft two fermons are positical, Subjects of this kind are, i 

general, according to our taite and apprehenfion, better treated by 
the Hon. Laymen in St. Stephen’s Chapel, than by the Rev, Genile- 


mca who difcufs them in the pulpit. E 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 55. Three Letters to the Right Hon. W. Pitt, on the Subje of the 
Statutes of Mortmain: Containing an Inquiry into the Origin and 
prefent State of the Poffefions of the Clergy under that Tenure. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Robinfons. 17935. 

Thefe letters contain fome curious Antiquarian refearches concern- 
ing the ftatutes of mortmain: but they. have the demerit of taking 
too readily for granted the injurious tendency of fuch tenure. Long 
leafes have been found materially to contribute towards the improve- 
ment of agriculture. A quantity of capital has in confeaquence been 
expended on the fertilization of foil, which it would not be worth the 
farmer’s while fo toapply, under the rifk of annual difmifficn. May 
not the like be prefumed of long proprictorihips ? Will buildings of 
Brick and tile, plantations of timber, and other improvements, which 
yield a flow return, be readily undertaken on eftates liable, at every 
accident of death or caprice, at every rife or fall of ftock, to be tranf- 
ferred and fubdivided? Are not mortmains on thefe grounds de- 
fenfible ? The pamphlet, however, well deferves an attentive perufal; 
and we look forwards with intereft to the {pecific plan, announced by 
the author, for the abolition of a fpecies of property, the multituadi- 
nous inconveniences of which pofibly outweigh its utility. Tay. 


Art. 
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Art. 56. Autheniic and intercfing Letters from Paris, refpeQing the 
arial of the Dauphin, ot! herwile Louis the XVilth. Svo. gs. 
Owen, &c. 

The letter-writer gives the public to underfiand that he received 
‘nformation relative to many circumitances, from ‘ a long and clofe 

attendant? on the unfortunate young Prifoner in the Temple. He was 
alto favoured with the fentiments of another acquaintance, who was 

a fargeon of fome eminence ; and whofe opinion concurred with other 

circumftances to convince the author of this pamphlet, that the Dau- 

hin died, not by the dagger, nor by po:ion, but in confequence of 
budied ill treatment, by *‘ clofe and folitary con Bement, unwholefome 
tood, deprivation of exercife—and exhibition of medicines of qualities 
oppofite to the intention of cure’—(of the diforders thas fuperinduced) 

—‘ in fhort, every kind of neglect;’ which [he ad das] comprehends 
afpecies of afafination infinitely more cruel than that of the moft 
fummary kind. 

To countenance and fupport this account, the pamphleteer enters 
into a pretty long inveitigation of the queltioa—whether the ruling 
powers did, or did not, deem it for their ix: ‘ercf that the days of the 
ill-fated royal youth fhould be /ortened ? —which queition he decides 
in the affrmative *; contrary to the opinion of thole who think, with 
great appearance of reafon, that the co nvention could not but be con- 
fidered as lofers by a transfer of the claim of fovere! igs ty from a help- 
lefs child, to his uncie,—a man at fall liberty to ailert that claim, at 
the head of thoufands of zealous adherents co what yct remains of the 
royal houfe of Bourbon. 


Art. 67. Tales of laftruion and Amufcment: Written for the Ufe of 
young Perfons. By Mifs Mitchell. 1tzmo. 2 Vols. 6s. bound, 
Newbery. 1795. 

The methed of conveying moral inftruQion by means of tales has 
He always found fo acceptable, as we!l as beneficial, that it is not 
tall furprifing that bocks of this fort fliouid multiply without end ; 
aa when it is confidered how powerful are the charms of novelty, 
efpecially to young minds, variety of this kind will rather be regarded 
as a public benefit than a burthen. ‘Though much has been done in 
this way, much yet remains to be done; and the young people of this 
generation are under great 0 bligations to thoie wh %» <4 tiiis manner, 
exercife their talents for their improvement. The tales here prefented 
to young perfons may fairly be placed among the more fuccefsful at- 
tempts in this way. The (ubjedts of them ere, for the moft part, thofe 
moral and prudential maxims which cannot be too early impreffed on 
young minds. ‘The ftortes have a fuficient variety of incident to 
render them interefting : they are relared in correct language ; and 
particular care is taken to imprefs the lef{fon of each tale on che mind of 
the reader by fuitable reflections inter{perfed in the courfe of the ftory, 





* All this is eafily /aid, and concluded, by a namelefs writer: but 
we fhould have been giad to have known a little more concerning his 
te trufty friends, the Atte) ndant at the ‘Tempie, and the emincnt 
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or added at the clofe. The writer, who introduces her work with a 
very modeft apology, needs not fear incurring cenfure, while fhe em. 
ploys her pen fo agreeably and ulefully in the caufe of virtue, and for 
the benefit of the rifing generauon, E 


Art. 58. An Hiforical and Critical Inquiry into the Exiftence and Cha- 
rafter of Saint George, Patron of England, of the Order of the 
Garter, and of the Antiquarian Society ; in which the Affertions 
of Edward Gibbon, Efg. Hiftory of Decline and Fall, Cap. 23; 
and of certain other modern Writers, concerning this Saint are dif. 
cuffed; ina Lettcr addreffed to the Right Lionourable George, 
Earl of Leicefter, Prefident of the Antiquarian Socicty. By the 
Rev J. Milner, F.S.A. 8vo. pp. sg. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 
For the honour of the ¢ Antiquarian Society,’ of the moit noble or. 

der of the Garter, and of the Engiith nation, Mr. Milner undertakes 

to prove that thefe refpectable bodies have not placed themfelves un- 
der the patronage of anon-entity. ‘Ihe heretic, John Calvin, boldly 
pronounced St. George to be a phantom or bugbear. In contradic- 
tion to this wicked herefy, Mr. Milner brings forwards the folemn de- 
pofition of credible witneffes to attelt his real exiftence. The flory 
of St. George and the Dragon he fhews to be emblematical of the 
faint’s triumph over the devil; and, having demonftrated the faint’s 
real exiflence, he proceeds to vincicate him from many fevere charges 
which have been brought againit him, by Mr. Gibbon and others, 
who have confounded him with an Arian perfecutor of the fame 
name, who, inthe middle of the fourth century, ufurped the fee of 

Alexandria. —The argument is ingeniouily fupported: but, in this 

unbelieving age, perhaps the lefs that 1s {aid the better, about the 

old ftory of St. George and the Dragon. 


Art.59. The Story of Sarab Durin. Dedicated to the Advocates 
of an unjuft and unneceffary War. i1zmo. 3d. or 1]. 1s. per 
yoo. Parfons, &c. 1795. 

Calculated to difplay the horrors * of war, particularly as affecting 
the lower claffes of the people, and inftanced in the lofs of a poor fol- 
dier’s life, and the ruin of his family. ‘The pathos is heightened by the 
circumftance of the honeft man’s having been forced to enlif, merely 
through his inability to procure bread for his wife and children, by 
working at his trade, (that of a Manchefter weaver), in which, not- 
withftanding his induftry, no employment could be procured. We 
hope this tale of extreme diftrefs is wot founded in fact: yet we fee 
nothing in it improbable: nothing but the natural effeéts of hu- 
man hoftility, which itfelf appears, to the eye of REason, to be all 
unnatural, 


FAST-SERMON. 


Art. 60. The alarming Situation of the Times, Se.; a Sermon pre- 
pared for the Day appointed to be obferved as a General Faff; and 


_—— _- —_—_—- 


* The writer profefles to arraign the prefent war with France: 
but his arguments apply, generally, to a/! war, except the necefiary 
defence of our country againit actual invaiion. 
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preached on the Sunday following, at the Parifh Church of St. 
Dunitan, Stepney. By Thomas Thirlwall, M, A. Curate and 
Lecturer. 4to. 1s. Rivingtons. 

! After a brief reprefentation, in common with the generality of 
faft-day compolitions for the pulpit, of the necefiity for both national 
gnd individual repentance of our fins; and of our humble reliance on 
the arm of Ged for deliverance from the power of our enemies, rather 
than on our own itrength, &c. this preacher concludes, very properly, 
with the following exhortation : 

‘ May we, after the example of the Ninevites,’? [whofe humiliation 
and penitence is recommended to our imitation in the preceding para- 
graph} ‘ thus wreltle with God for our deliverance 5; prevaii on bis 
goodnefs to remove the weight of affliction which oppreiles our hearts ; 
and reitore once again the voice of joy and thank{giving to our dwel- 
lings. May we prevail on him to fheath for ever the tword of war, 
and extinguifh the torch of difcerd ; to draw the nations and kingdoms 

of the earth nearer to each other with the cords of peace and friend- 
fhip ; and infpire the hearts cf all people with the fpirit of unity and 
concord :—to fet nation no more againft nation; but to haiten that 
happy period, when they fhall learn war no more, when violence fhail 
no more be heard in the land, nor wafting nor deftruGtion within its 
borders ; when the whole univerfe fhall become as one city at unity 
with itfelf, * whofe walls fall be called falvation, and her gates 
praife.”” 


— 
° 





SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art.61. Church and King: A Thankfgiving Sermon for the 29th 
of May. Written in Defence of our happy Conititution in Church 

« and State; with forcible Arguments againtt the Yoleration of He- 
' ' setics and Schifnatics. By Pafquin Shaveblock, Efg.*; Shaver 

Extraordinary. 8vo. 1s. Parfons, &c. 1795. 

Charaéer of this Publication, by a xealous Wiuitc: 

« Anexcellent piece of irony, calculated to expofe the evils of civil 
defpotifm, and ecclefiaftical domination; for which patriotic per- 
formance, the ingenious writer merits the thanks of every friend to 
civil and religious liberty.”’ 

—By a true Tory Critic: 

«© An abominable libel on monarchy, and on church eftablifhments; 
” which the infolent author deferves excommunication and the pil- 
ory.” 





| —By anImparTiat Reader: 

«« The fatire conveyed in this humorous but fevere difplay of the 
enormities of high-flown bigotry, and of arbitrary Power, may juftly 
apply to the days of our ‘l'udors and our Stuarts, but not to the views 
or difpofition of our prefent moderate and liberal clergy, nor to the 
principles or conduct of the friends of government under the mild and 
juft adminiftration of the truly illuftrious houfe of Hanover.—Thanks 
to Heaven! we live in times more favourable to the legal rights of a 
free people, and to the rational improvement of the human mind.” 


vr... 


* Author of The Shaver’s New Sermon for the Faft-day ; witha 
defence of the prefent war, &c. fee our late Reviews. 
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r ", Yr . ° ’ ° ~ fv 7 - 7, B a | 

Art. 62. he Principles and Extent of Chriflian Benevolence confidered ; 
- . . sg . = cr : i am " ° in e 

before the Governors of the Leiceiter [nfiirmary, at their Anniver- 


fary Meeting, 1794. By R. Houlman, A.B. 4to. Mathews. 

A piece of popular declamation, better fuited to captivate the ear 
in delivery, than to fatisfy the judgment on a critical perufal. The 
preacher’s harangue is grounded on the high principle s of Calvinifm, 
and he infifts largely on the atoning facriice of Chri as the fole 
ground of our hope towards God. the concluding part of the dif. 
courfe is properiy adapted to excite the liberality of the audience, to. 
wards the fupport of the Leiceiter Infirmary and Lunatic Afylum, E. 
Art. 63. A Dijcourfe intended as ai Attempt to refute toe pernicious 

Do@rines of Antient and Modern A: heies, Fe, By }. Thomas, A.M, 

Svo. pp. 4g. Reed, Sunderland. : 

Allowing the author of this difcourfe all poflible credit for good in- 
tention, we mut remark that it contains nothing which has not been 
repeatedly faid by former writers, It may, however, be of fome ufe 
to have important arguments in fupport of religion frequently refumed, 
and brought before the public in a coucitc form, and at an eafy ex- 
pence. EK. 
Art. 64. On the Importance, Utility, and Duty of a Farmer's Life. 

Preached at Thornville-Royal, Yorkfhire, the Seat of Colonel 

Thornton, Aug. 26, 17923 and repeated at the Defire of the 

Parifh, the Sunday Fortnight following, by the Rev. Dr. John 

Trufler. 8vo. 1s. Owen. 

The drift of this fermon, and of three fhort letters to the people of 
England, ftitched up with it, is to filence public compiaints: but we 
fear that it will require a more commanding eloquence than Dr. Tru/- 
ler appears to poffefs, to perfuade the farmers, and many other good 
people of England, that the game laws, the tythe laws, Xc. are only 
ideal grievances. K. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

*,* Ina polite letter from the Marquis de Cafaux, exprefling his 
fatistaction at the terms in which we mentioned his work ox the effeds 
of taxes, ({ce our lait Appendix, &c.) we are made acquainted with 
jome particulars that we fhail communicate to our readers. We are 
primarily to inform them that the Marquis is wot an emigrant, having 
become.a Britith fubject 32 years ago, been then allowed to be fo by the 
King of France, received as fuch by the King of England, and well 
known as fuch both in London and Paris by the zeal and the fuccefs 
with which he efpoufed the caufe of thofe Englifhmen who were inte- 
reited in the fate of Grenada, when that colony ferrendered at dif- 
cretion to the Comte d’Eflaing in 17793; who fequeftrated all eftates 
that belonged to Englifhmen refiding in London. ¢ I was then (fays 
the Marquis) and am {till a citizen of Grenada, confequently a Britith 
{ubject; but no French emigrant, though a few months ago I was 
nearly reduced to the fitvation of thefe untortunate exiles; fince of all 
my exteniive poffefiions in that ifland, | have no longer any negroes, 
cattle, plantations, nor buildings; the flaves and the cattle have either 
run away or are feized, and the !atter have been pillaged and —. 
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The Marquis then proceeds to obferve that the cacrsy difplayed in 
his work, which we attribute d to the (fuppofed) caute of hi s being an 
emigrant, cannot be referred to the f: clings of one in that fituation, 
but will be found to arife from princip ot maintained in all his pub- 
lications for many years palt, and from the ftroneeft with to advance 
the interefis of mankind; and that, far from being cifpofed, like 
fome great politicians, to reckon as nothing the blood thed in any con- 
telt, he fees © very little difference between the fpirit and difpofition 
of thofe frange phil ryrey om who forced the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
to declare war, and the fpirit and difpofition of tho’ profound poli 
ticians and fkilful calcadeors who, in fevcral countries, for a while ins 
toxicated themfelves with the abfurd and reprehenfible hope of profit- 
ing by that e vent.” ‘The Marguis concludes | by repe ating that he noe 
only cannot be regarded as onc of thofe unhappy emigrants who fab- 
fit on the bounty of the Englith government, but chat he has alfo no 
claims on the fuccour which j it has afforded to the inhabitants of Gre- 

nada, fince he has * yet enough left for fubliitence without any aid 
whatever.’ 

Ina P. S. the Marquis adverts to the letter of our correfpondent 
§. Toms (Rev. April) ; remarking that the data, difputed in that 
letter, are taken from Dr. Smith’s celebrated work on the wealth of 
nations; and that he perceives nothing in that lette r which induces 
him to retra& any polition, nor fees in his own bock a fingle argu- 
ment ** in favour of the horrors of war. ™ On the contrary, he thinks 
that he has ‘ every where demonitrated, by {cts onl by r reafoning, 
—not that taxes are in themfelves advantacco ous,—/which affertion 
would be too abfurd,) but that, thanits to nature, ever more fkilful 
though lefs hafty in repairing evil than man is in committing it, the 
pecuniary evils which are infeparable from war and taxes are never 
flow in remedying themfelves in England; where miniftry, after 
having impofed the taxes which are requifite, have generaily wifdom 
enough to leave to thofe particular gh we which nature fo well 
knows how to put in action and to balance, the correction of every er- 
roneous calculation.’ 

‘ The objection of the Reviewer is much more folid than that of the 
Correfpondent. In admitting that the agriculturer, the trader, and 
the labourer, may contrive to obtain, fhortly atrer a peace, fuch anin. 
creafed price for all the commodities in which they are concerned, as 
fhall permwarte them for the taxes which the war has occafioned ; a/at 
indemnification, fay you, fhall all thofe perfons obtain whofe i income is de- 
rived from the public funds, or from part. ‘culer fources, ibe revenue from 
aubich they themfelves have fi xed, and which they cannot augment ? What 
indemnity? None; and this is what I have faidtwenty timesin the different 
works which I have publifhed within thefe ten years: the proprietor of 
all fixed income in money a/one pays for the prodigality of thofe great 
men who, with the flightelt hope of augmenting influence, territory, or 
commerce, would bluth to hefitate when the only queftion was whether 
they fhould facrifice the blood and treafure of their country and of 
others... but it is to be hoped thar the terrible leffon which thefe 
great men have been taught, within thefe five or fix years, will not, like 
fo many others that were lefs fevere, be abfolutely thrown away on 


princes and on nations.’ 
Cr.2. ttt Relative 
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ttt Relative to an article in p. 106, Rev. for May, we have re. 
ceived a friendly leiter from Mr. Ebphinfton; in which he obferves 
that Samuel Johnfon was not a Dr. when he wrote the Rambler, 
that the Dr. did not requeft, but kindly accepted and approved Mr, 
E.’s verfion of the mottos ; and that the price of the work is 3s. 6d, 
not 2s. 6d. It alfo points out a few flight typographical errors, 





-€f§ We cannot permit ourfelves to anfwer the queftion of T.T. of 
Newcattle, —which is the 4ef tyftem of thorthand ? Nor isit neceilary, 
for perhaps any fyftem will anfwer his purpofe. 





t§t A.B. has put us to the expence of a letter from Glafgow, to 
inform us of an error which he might have feen rect.fied in our notes 
io correfpondents a month or two ago. 





+§+ A Conftant Reader will find in this Number the article which, 
he fays, he has been feeking in vain. 
y o 
+it Q. Z. is requefted to believe that we have good reafons for 
not adopting the plan which he recommends 1n his friendly letter. 








tit We would gladly comply with Mr. Donaldfon’s requeft, but, 
as we do not fee that our duty requires it, we cannot fo far trefpafs 
onourtime. We with him fuccefs in his Jaudable endeavours to ferve 
the public ; in which he alfo has an undoubied right to look towards 
his own intercit. 





t\| Thanks to F. who politely (with his a/iguando bonus dormitat 
Homerus,) reminds us of the fingular confufion of names in {peaking 
of © the revolution in favour of freedom in Denmark, under Gufavus 
Vafa.’ (See the lat Review, p. 243.) Thislapfe of the pen brings to 
our memory Dy. Franklin’s ttory of his learned nurfery maid, who 
ufed to entertain the Dr.’s little boy with {criptural ftories of ‘* Sam/in 
the ftrong Ph:lifian, and Nebuchaduexzar the King of the Fews.”’ 
For my part, (faid the Dr.) whenever I chanced to overhear her, I 
was as much delighted as the child:—I had never been fo plea/uatly 
inftructed ! 





tet Various letters remain for confideration. 

«> Inthe laft review, p. 327, 1. 1, for x read 3 and in lines 20, 
1, and z, the words have been inverted :—they fhould be read thus ; 
in contradiftinétion to the other fpecies of poetry enumerated at the 
end of the fection, which employed all the means of imitation, mulfic, 
rhythm, and metre.—P. 330.1. 10 from the bottom, for pur» read 
fAtAne 
In this number, p. 371, 1. 8. from the bowom, for yadra:, read 
yawlraise 374) 1.17, after the words * this note,’ add, which is the 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Art. I. Appel a l’Impartiale Pofterité, Sc. i.e. An Appeal to Im- 
partial Poiterity, by the Female Citizen Rotanp, Wife of the 
Minifter of the Home Department: Or, a Collection of Pieces 
written by her during her Confinement in the Prifons of the Abbey 
and St. Pélagie. Part I. 8vo. pp. z05. Louvet, Paris. 
Johnfon and De Boffe, London. Price 3s. 6d. fewed, 


Art. II. An Appeal to Impartial Pofterity, by Citizene/s RoLann, &c. 
é&c. ‘Tranflated from the French. 8vo. pp. 188. 3s. 6d. fewed. 
Johnfon, London. 1795. 


Ts pofthumous publication was brought out by Bo/, once 

the friend of the deceafed and of her hufband. In an ad- 

vertifement, as alfo in the title-page, he informs us that it is 

printed for the benefit of the only daughter of this unfortunate 

couple, who for the prefent is without any certain provifion, 

the property of her parents being ftill under fequeftration. | 

With an honeft indignation, he threatens with the utmoft fe. 

verity of the law any perfon who fhall be fo loft to fhame as to 

pirate a work to which, alone, Eudora, the beloved and on! A 

child of Roland, has at this moment to look for fubfiftence. Uh 
We are told by the Editor that Madame Rotanp, while in | 

a private capacity, aimed only at gaining the efteem naturally 

arifing from the practice of domeftic virtues; that fhe afpired 

not to celebrity, and therefore never publifhed any thing : 

that the exaltation of her hufband to a place in the miniftry did 

not alter her principles, nor infpire her with the vanity of 

wifhing to be known as a woman of letters or as an author; that 

fhe was indeed an affiftant to him in his political labours, as 

App, Rev, Vou. xvii. L! fhe 
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fhe had been before in his fcientific purfuits, but without fuf. 
fering her name to appear to any of the productions which he 
fent forth into the world; and finally that nothing but a defire 
to vindicate her reputation as a citizen, and to ftand clear in 
the eye of impartial pofterity, could have induced her to pre- 
pare for the prefs a work which fhould be known, after fhe 
was 70 more, to have come from her pen. ‘Thus it would ap- 
pear that it was not fo much her object to acquire as not to 
lofe fame ; though either would have been not only blamelefs, 
but even meritorious. 

We confefs, however, that we cannot give implicit faith 
to the Editor, when he fays that Madame R. did not court 
celebrity, nor wifh to be known as a woman of talents; 
for had fhe or her hufband kept the fecret, it could not have 
been in the power of Danton and many others to afcribe to her 
feveral, if not moft, of the publications and minifterial commu- 
nications that bore the. name of her hufband while he was in 
office. It is even to be feared that, having a good opinion of 
her own abilities, which unqueftionably deferved to be rated 
highly by the world, fhe interfered {o much in politics as to bes 
come prime minifter to the minifter of the home department; 
whom fhe may be thought, by fome, to have reduced almoft to 
the level of a firft clerk in his own office. Indeed fhe admits, 
in a part of the pamphlet before us, that fhe helped to draw up 
the famous letter to the king, which her hufband was to have 
prevailed on all his colleagues to fign, as containing the unani- 
mous advice of his whole council on the important fubje& of 
the royal aflent to the decrees againft the nonjuring clergy, 
and for forming a camp of 20,000 men near Paris: but, though 
fhe had the courage to frame it, the other minifters did not 
dare to fet their names to it. In many other points, fhe was 
alfo an advifer of her hufband ; not merely when he called for 
her advice, but when it was not expefied, and when it was 
given in oppolition to his own opinion. She flaw dangers where 
he faw none, and fhe endcavoured to convince him that he was 
on flippery ground when he thought him{clf moft fecure. It is 
certain that the was the fuperior perfon of the two in point of 
ability, and much fitter, in that refpeét, to be a minifter of 
flate. We agree entirely with Louver, who, {peaking of doth, 
lays, ** Roland was a great, but his wife a {till greater man.” 
it is the general opinion that, in his public capacity, he fcarcely 
did a fingle a&t without her counfel and concurrence. That 
fhe had more penetration, and knew human nature better, than 
her fcientific hufband, will appear from the following paflage *: 





* We make our cxtracts from the traniflation of this Appeal ; al- 
tering, here and there, a few phiales which do not well exprefs the 
micaning of the original. ¢ With 
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« With refpect to the council, its fittings refembled rather the con- 
verfations of a private company, than the deliberations of ftatefmen. 
Each minifter carried to it orders and proclamations to be figned ; and 
the minifter of juitice prefented decrees to be fan@tioned. The king 
read the gazette ; put queltions to each, refpefting his own particue 
lar concerns, thus artfully difplaying that kind of intereit refpecting 
them all, of which the great know how to make a merit ; talked like 
a good fort of man about affairs in general ; and at every turn pro- 
feffed, with an air of franknefs, his defire to maintain the conftitu- 
tion. I have feen Roland and Claviere almoft enchanted for three 
weeks with the king’s difpofition, crediting him on his own word, 
and rejoicing, like honeft-hearted men, at the turn things muft take. 
‘ Good God!’ faid | to them: ¢ when I fee you fet out for the coun- 
cil in this unfufpecting difpefition, you always feem to me on the 
brink of committing fome folly.’—1l could never put faith in the con- 
ftitutional vocation of a king born and brought up to defpotifm, and 
accuftomed to exercife it. Lewis XVI. muft have been a man far 
beyond the common race of mortals, to be fincerely the friend of a 
conititution that reftrained his power: and had he been fuch a man, 
he would never have permitted thofe events to take place, which 
brought on the conflitution.’ 

Though a woman, Madame Rotanp poflefled the moft 
manly fortitude and refolution ; for the greateft part of the time 
during which her hufband was in office, fhe flept with a piftol un- 
der the head of her bed, in order that, by turning it againft herfelf, 
fhe might difappoint the fury of her enemies, fhould they fenda 
mob to violate the fanétuary of her houfe; and her hufband was 
provided with fimilar means of defence. She made it a rule 
that, while he was in office, and the conteft lafted between him 
and the Jacobins, he fhould never be from home for the purpofe 
of fheltering himfelf from the ftorm ; and that, when bufinefs 
called him out, he fhould return as foon as it was finifhed, and 
always fleep at home ; for fhe was of opinion that a public man 
ought in times of danger to be found at his poft. She did not, 
however, continue in the fame mind, when, being reduced to 
the {tation of a private citizen, he was threatened, not with fair 
trial, for that was what every innocent man under accufation 
mutt earneftly defire, but with the vengeance of a triumphant 
fakion, roufed to madnefs by his manly reproaches and oppofi- 
tion while he was in power: in fuch a cafe, fhe thought that a 
good man might, without any degradation of charaéter, betake 
himfelf to flight, and truft to concealment for his fafety, until he 
might expect a patient hearing and an impartial trial. Such, how- 
ever, her unfortunate hufband never experienced: he lay con- 
cealed till he heard of the execution of his beloved wife, and, 
being unable to furvive her, he fell by his own hands. She 
takes notice of various charges brought again{t him by the Ja- 
cobins ; and, if we may fuppofe that her character of wife 
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giving evidence in favour of a hufband did not warp her tefti. 
mony, we might on the ftrength of it pronounce him not 
guilty. Camille des Moulins charged him pmery with having 
been the planner of the robbery of the jewel! office, from which 
the great crown jewels were Carried “off. Speaking of this 
event, fhe fays enough, if fhe may be believed, to clear him 
from the imputation of even a fhadow of guilt on that occafion, 
Robefpierre particularly charged Roland as an acceflary in the 
robbery ; and Madame RoLanD aniweis him by an appeal to 
facts. 

Roland feems to have been a doubtful chara€ter: he was ex- 
tolled by his friends as a moft upright man; while, by his 
enemies, he was reprefented as capable of any crime. The ac- 
cufation, coming frem foes, may be fufpected of originating 
in or being exagzerated by malice; and the defence cannot be 
cont fidered ; as the moft fatisfaory, hen ufe it refts on aflertions 
made by individuais who were attached to him from friendfhip, 
affection, or interett. With the latter, he was ** the virtuons 
Koland ;” with the former, ** a hypocrite and a robber.” His 
wife reprefents him as a perfect philofopher, purfuing what he 
thought right, with the moft complete difregard of perfonal 
confeauences ; poflefing with a clear head a moft amiable 
heart, anda bluntnets or feverity of manners by no means 
calculated to conciliate the favour of the multitude. ‘hat he 
was very plain in his drets, and very little attentive to his out- 
~—- zppearance, the oe pleafant anecdote will fhew: 

‘ The firft time Roland appeared at court, the plainnefs of his ap- 
pare!l, his round hat, and thoes ‘tied with ribbands, aftonifhed and 
offended all the valets; thofe beings, who, their exiltence depending 
folely on etiquette, believe the iniety of the ftate depends on its pre- 
fervation. ‘The mailer of the ceremonies, approaching Dumouriez 
with an alarmed countenance and contracted brow, whifpered him, 
glancing a look at Roland from the corner of hiseye: ‘why, fir! he 
has no buckles in his fhoes !’—* Ah! fir: all is loft!’ anfwered Da- 
mouricz, with a gravity fit to make any one burit with laughter.’ 

We cannot pretend to lay before our readers the fubftance ef 
a work which embraces a preat number of objects not necefla- 
rily connected with, nor flowing from, each other, All that we 
need to fay on this fubjedtj iS, that the author g gives fome account of 
her hufdand’s two different appointments to the office of mini- 
ler for the home department, once under the king, and next 
after he was dethroned ; {\ates the general outline of his admi- 
niftration; makes us acquainted with the difficulties, the oppo- 
fition, and the injuftice, which he experienced while in office, 
and with the conduct of many of the leaders of the convention: 
and, in the courfe of her narrative, lays before us fuch fcenes 
of villainy, plunder, rapacity, and blood, as might well tempt 
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an honeft and humane man to curfe the French revolution: 
which, though carried on in the name ot liberty, has unhap- 
pily brought on that noble caufe the moft indelible difgrace, 
and has ftrengthened the foundations of defpotifm, by furnifhing 
the friends of abufes and the enemies of reform with plaufibie 
arguments, to make the nations of kurope believe that every at- 
tempt to improve a political conftitution muft neceflari!y termi- 
nate in murder, plunder, and all the horrors of anarchy. 
Madame Rorianp alfo pives an account of her own arreft, of 
her behaviour in it, and of many curious circumitances that 
came to her knowlege while fhe was in confinement; and fhe 
concludes the whole with well drawn charatters of Buzct, Pe- 
thion, Pache, Guadet, Genfinne, Vergniaux, Grangeneu e, Bar- 
baroux, Louvet, Lazowfei, Robert, Champfort, Carra, and 
Dorat Cubiere. 

We will extract a few of the moft remarkable paflages. 

Speaking of the fhocking maflacres in the piifons of Paris, the 
author gives a trait of Danton, horrible in any man, but tnfinitely 
more fo in one who, being at that time at the head of the law 
department, or minifler of juftice, was more peculiarly bounden 
to proteét thofe individuals trom whom the law had taken away 
all means of felf-defence. 

‘ Grandpré, who, by his office, is obliged to give an account of 
the ftate of the prifons to the minilter of the home-department, had 
found their fad inmates in the greateft affright, in the morning of the 
2d of September. He had taken various meafures to procure the 
liberation of many of them, and had fucceeded with refpect to a con- 
fiderable number: but the rumours that prevailed, kept thofe who 
remained in the greateit coniternation. ‘I his worthy citizen, having 
returned to the hotel, waited to fee the munifters at the breaking up 
ef the council. Danton firft made his appearance. He went up to 
him: he told him what he had feen, and related what had been done, 
the reguifitions made to the armed force by the minifler of the home- 
department, the little regard apparently paid to them, the alarms of 
the prifoners, and the care which he, being minilter of juilice, ought 
totake of them. Danton, vexed at this unlucky reprefentation, cried 
with his bellowing voice, and appropriate geitures: ¢ damn the pri- 
foners! what care I, what becomes of them?’ and went on his way 
inarage. ‘This was in the fecond anti-chamber, in the prefence of 
twenty people, who fhuddered to hear juch a favage {peech from the 
minifter of juttice.’ 

Madame Ro ann teiis us that, at the beginning of 17895 
Danton was fo poor, that his wife ufed to fay fhe could not tup- 
port her family, if it were not for an allowance of a guinea a week 
from her father: (her hufband was then an advocate without 
practice; ) and that to him the revolution was a harvetl, anda plen- 
tifyl one too, though not gotten in by means which virtue could 
L1 3 countenance ; 
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countenance ;—fhe thus concludes her account of him—* He 
went to Belgium to increafe his riches, and had the boldnefs 
at his return to own that he had made 1,400,000 livres (about 
60,000 |. fterling) to wallow in luxury while he was preach. 
ing up fans-culottifm, and to fleep on heaps of dead bodies,’ 

She informs her readers that, on more than one occafion, 
Robefpierre, who was connected with her hufband and her by 
the ties of friendfhip, betrayed the moft daftardly fear; once 
before the king’s flight, and again at that period: fhe fays that 
fhe never faw defpair more forcibly exprefled in any counte- 
nance than in his when he heard of thatflight, ner joy more 
ftrongly marked than when the news arrived that the king had 
been {topped at Varennes. 

Of the maffacres which took place in September, fhe fpeaks 
with an indignation and horror which fhew that fhe thought 
them as injurious to the caufe of liberty as they were dif. 
graceful to law, juftice, and humanity: 


¢ The maflacres, notwithftanding, continued; at the Abbey, from 
Sunday evening ull Tuefday morning ; at the Bridewell longer; at 
the Bicétre, four days, &c. To my prefent abode, in the firft of thefe 
rifons, I am indebted for particulars, which would make the reader 
thrill with horrour, but which I have not courage to write. One cir- 
cumftance, however, I will not pafs over in filence, becaufe it tends 
to demonftrate, that it wasa deep-laid fcheme. In the fuburb of Sr, 
Germain there is a houfe of confinement, to receive prifoners which 
the Abbey cannot admit, when it.is already full; and the police chofe 
Sunday evening to remove them, the initant before the general maf- 
facre began. ‘The affaflins were ready; fell upon the hackney 
coaches, of which there were five or fix; and {tabbed, and mur- 
dered, with fabres and pikes, all that were in them, in the middle 
of the ftreet, and unchecked by their doleful cries. All Paris wit- 
neffed thefe terribles {cenes, perpetrated by a fmall number of cut- 
throats: fo fmall, that there were fcarcely more than a dozen at the 
Abbey, the gate of which was defended, notwithftanding the requifi- 
tions made to the commune and the commandant, only by two na- 
tional guards. ll Paris fuffered them to go on—~atl Paris was ac- 
curfed in my eyes, and | could no longer entertain hopes of the efta- 
blifhment of liberty amongft cowards, infenfible to the lait outrages 
againft nature and humanity, frigid fpectators of crimes, which the 
courage of fifty armed men could with eafe have prevented. 

« The public force was badly organized, as it is itill: for the mif- 
creants take great care, when they would reign, to oppofe all kind of 
order, that might tie their hands. But is it neceflary tor men to 
know their captain, and march in regular order of battle, when they 
have to fly to the affiftance of viétims about to be murdesed? The 
fat is, the rumour of a pretended confpiracy in the prifons, com- 
pletely improbable as it was, and the affected enunciation of the un- 
eafinefs and rage of the people, held every one in a ftate of ftupor ; 
and perfuaded Aim, fhut up in his houfe, that the people were the 

actors ; 
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actors ; when, from all accounts, there were not two hundred villains 
in the whole, employed on this infamous purpofe. It is not the firit 
night, therefore, that alftonifhes me: but four days !- -and curious 

eople went to fee this fpectacle No! I know nothing in the annals 
of the moft barbarous people, to be compared with this atrocious deed.’ 


How Madame R. employed her time in the prifon of St. 
Pélagie will appear from the following extract, which will thew 
the vigour and elafticity of her mind: 

‘ The firft part of my captivity I employed in writing. This I did 
with fo much rapidity, and was fo happily diipofed for it, that in lefs 
than a month I had manufcripts fuflicient to have formed a duode- 
cimo volume. Under the title of Aifforical Memsirs, they confitted 
of details relative to all the faéts, and all the perions, connected with 
public affairs, that my fituation had brought to my knowledge. I 
related them with all the freedom and energy of my character, with 
all the negligence of franknefs, the unconttraint of a mind fuperiour to 
felfifh confiderations, the pleafure of defcribing what I had felt or ex- 
perienced, and finally in confidence, that, whatever might happen, 
the collection would form my moral and political teltament. 

‘ I had completed the whole, bringing things down to the prefent 
moment: and I had entrufted it to a friend, who fet upon it the 
higheit value. On a fudden the ftorm burit over him. ‘The inftant 
he faw himfelf put under arreft, he thought of nothing but danger, 
he felt only the neceflity of parrying it, and, without thinking of ex- 
pedients, he threw my manuicript into the fire. ‘This lofs agitated 
my mind more than the rudelt fhocks had ever done. It is not diffi- 
cult to conceive this, if it be recollected, that the crifis approaches ; 
that I may be maffacred to-morrow, or dragged, I know not how, 
before the tribunal employed by thoie who rule, to rid them of per- 
fons they find troublefome: and that thefe writings were the pillow, 
on which I refted the juftification of my memory, and that of many 
other perfons, for whom I am deeply interefted.’ 

The Editor informs us that the unfortunate author lived long 
enough after this to repair the lofs, ina great meafure; and that 
he is now in poffeffion of, and preparing them with all poffible 
fpeed for the prefs, materials, of her own compofition, fuffi- 
cient to form three more parts, we prefume volumes, in addi- 
tion to the prefent one ; that the fecond will confift of feveral 
detached pieces relating to the revolution, and to her trial and 
preparation for death; and that the third and fourth will con- 
tain the hiftory of her private life, written precifely on the mo- 
del of Rouffeau’s confeffions, together with fome familiar let- 
ters. Her epiftolary ftyle, he fays, will be found to do her 
great honour, and to place her, in that refpect, far above 

Madame de Sevigné, or Madame de Maintenon ; becaufe fhe 
pofleffled much more in‘ormation and knowlege than either of 
thefe ladies, and filled her letters with things rather than with 
words. She wrote, it sae on every fubject, with aftonifh- 
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ing rapidity ; and yet all her productions are marked with found 


judgment and great accuracy. 

In her portraits or characters, Madame Roianp gives one 
which details fuch a compound of heroifm and bafenefs, of mage 
nanimity and fraud, of patriotifm and foul dealing, that we are 
fure our readers will not be able to perufe it without feeling at 
the fame time fentiments of admiration and execration of the 
fame individual ; 

© GRANGENEUVE 


‘ Ts the beft of mankind, with a countenance of the leaft promife, 
His underftanding is of the common level; his mind, truly great; 
and he performs noble actions with fimplicity, and not in the leaf 
fufpe€ting, what they would coft any other than himfelf. 

‘ In the courfe of July 1792, the conduét and difpofition of the 
court indicating hoftile defigns, every one talked of the means of 
preventing or fruftrating them. On this fubjeét Chabot faid, with 
the ardour which proceeds from a heated imagination, not from 
ftrength of mind, it was to be wifhed that the court might attempt 
the lives of fome of the patriotic deputies ; as this would infallibly 
caufe an infurreétion of the people, the only mean of fetting the mul- 
titude in motion, and producing a falutary crifis. He grew warm on 
this head, on which he made a copious harangue. Grangeneuve, 
who had liftened to him without faying a word, in the little fociety 
where the difcourfe took place, embraced the firft opportunity of 
fpeaking to Chabot in private. ‘¢ I have been ftruck with your rea- 
fons ;’ faid he: ¢ they are excellent: but the court is too fagacious, 
ever to afford us fuch an expedient. We muft make it ourfelves. Find 
you men to ftrike the blow: I will devote myfelf as the viétim.’— 
‘What! you will * * * * ?’—* Certainly. What is there fo ftrange 
init? My life is of no great utility: as an individual I am of ‘little 
importance: I fhould be very happy to facrifice myfelf for my 
country.’——-* Ah, my friend, you fhall not do it fingly :’ exclaimed 
Chabot, with a look of enthufiafm: ‘I will fhare the glory with 
you.’—* As you pleafe: one is enough: wo may be better. But 
there will be no glory in the bufinefs ; for it is neceflary, that it re- 
main a fecret to all the world. Let us think, then, of the means of 
carrying it into execution.’ 

‘ Chabot took upon himfelf this charge. A few days after, he in- 
formed Grangeneuve, that he had found inftruments for the purpofe, 
and all was ready.—*‘ Very well: let us appoint the time. We fhall 
be at the committee to-morrow evening : | will leave it at half after 
ten: we mult go through fome ftreet little frequented, in which you 
muft poft your men. ‘They muft take care to fhoot us dead at once, 
and not maim us only.’--[he hour was fixed: the circumitances 
were fettled. Grangeneuve went to make his will, and arrange 
fome domeflic concerns, without any buftle; and was punctual to 
the appointment. Chabot did not yet appear. The hour came; 
and he did not arrive. Grangeneuve concluded, that he had given 
up his defign of taking a fhare in the bufinefs: but fuppofing, that 


it would be carried into execution on himfelf, he departed, took 
the 
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the road agreed on, traverfed it flowly, met no perfon, repaffed it 2 
fecond time, for fear of any miftake, and was obliged to return home 
{afe and found, diffatisfied with having made all kis preparations in 
vain. Chabot framed fome paltry excufes, to prevent Grangeneuve 
from upbraiding him ; and fuliy difplayed the poltronry of a prieft, 
with the hypocrify of a capuchin.’ 

To fhew that Marat was not fo difinterefled a perfon as his 
admirers would make the world believe, and that, whatever he 
might pretend abroad, he lived in fplendor at home, the aus 
thor relates the following anecdote: 


‘ Here Marat will be quoted to me, at whofe death, according to 
the public papers, no more than a fingle aflignat of 25 fols [1s, o4d.] 
was found in his heufe. What edifying poverty! Let us however 
examine his habitation, borrowing the defcription from alady. Her 
hufband, a member of the revolutionary tribunal, is confined in the 
houfe of correction, for differing in opinion from the rulers: fhe has 
been put into St. Pélagie, as a meafure of fafety, itis faid; but pro- 
bably becaufe the active folicitations of this little woman from the 
fouth of France were dreaded. Born at ‘Touloufe, fhe has alt the 
vivacity of that ardent climate where fhe firlt faw the light, and a 
few months ago fhe was difconfolate at the imprifonment of a coulin, 
to whom fhe was tenderly attached. She had given herfeif much 
pains to no purpofe, and knew not where farther to apply, when fhe 
bechought herfelf of Marat, She knocked at his door, and was told 
he was not at home: but he heard a female voice, and came out. 
He had on boots, without ftockings, an old pair of leather breeches, 
and a white filk waillcoat. His dirty fhirt, open at the bofom, exhi- 
bited his {kin of yellow hue; long and dirty nails marked the ends of 
his fingers; and his frightful vifage was perfectly in unifon with 
this ftrange drefs. He took the lady by the hand; led her into a 
falon newly fitted up, furnifhed with blue and white damafk, and de- 
corated with white filk curtains elegantly drawn up in feftoons, a 
{plendid chandelier, and fuperb vafes of porcelain filled with natural 
flowers, then fcarce and of high price; fat down by her fide on a vo- 
luptuous fopha ; liftened to her tale; kiflec her hand; fqueezed her 
knees a little ; and promifed her, that her coufin fhould be fet at li- 
berty. —* I would have let him even kifs my lips, if he had pleafed ;? 
faid the litthe woman gaily, with her Touloufan accent; * but upon 
condition of wafhing them afterwards: provided he reftored to me 
my coufin.’”—That yery evening Marat went to the committee, and 
the next day her coufin was releafed from the Abbey. But ere four 
and twenty hours had paffed, the friend of the people wrote to the 
hufband, fending him a perfon who ftood in need of a certain favour, 
which he took care not to refufe.’ 


The ftyle of Madame RoLanb approaches very near indeed 
{we {peak of the original,) to the ftandard of perfection; her lie 
terary merit is far aboye our praife; and if we attempt not to 
Point out faults in the work before us, it is not becaufe it comes 
fsom the pea of a woman, of a fine woman, and above all of one 
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who finifhed her career in misfortune, ( which circumftance might 
well make the eyes of man fo dim as not to fee her imperfeétions, ) 
but it is in truth becaufe it would be a faftidious attempt to hold 
up to view fome trifling blemifhes, which are loft in the blaze 
of a thoufand beauties. Madame RoLanpb was undoubtedly a 
furprifing woman: fhe was well verfed in hittory, acquainied 
with the fciences, had great knowlege of the wold, no {mall 
fhare of difcernment, and poflefled a mind that would fuit a man 
who was called :o found an empire, or to contend with dangers 
that would appall the ordinary race of legiflators.— Thofe 
great powers may be faid to have led her to her ruin; fhe was 
con{cious that fhe was fuperior to moft of thofe who were en- 
gaged inthe French revolution, and therefore fele a difpofition 
to rule: but her means of fupporting authority were unequal to 
thofe of her adverfaries: fhe thought that the force of her elo- 
quence would bear down all refiftance, and give her a para- 
mount fway over the people: but fhe had to do with foes whofe 
eloquence lay in the fharpnefs of their pikes, in the calloufnefs 
of their hearts, in their thirf for blood, and in an immenfe 
number of adherents of the fame ftamp. The conteft was un- 
equal; and we cannot wonder that fhe fell: but, though they 
could fi/l her, they could not fubdue the firmnefs of her mind: 
fhe was a thorough republican, and fcorned to attempt to fave 
even her life by afking it as a favour from a man who could 
not have acquired the power of {paring it, without having firft 
enflaved his country. We will give one extract more from 
her work, which will ferve to fhew the woman, we mean the 
republican woman, in her true colours: it is a fingular kind of 
letter, written to Robe/pierre. [tis true that it was not fent: 
but to write it required nearly as much courage as to fend it; 
for the writer, being every moment expofed to vifits from the 
police, even while fhe was in prifon, was liable to detection ; 
and fuch a letter, independently of any other charge, could 
fcarcely have failed to fend her to the guillotine. 
‘ Infirmary of St. Pélagie, O&. 23. 
* Within thefe folitary walls, where opprefied innocence has now 
dwelt near five months with filent refignation, a ftranger appears.— 
It is a phyfician, brought by my keepers for their own tranquillity ; 
for to the ills of nature, as to the injuflice of man, I neither can nor 
will oppofe aught but calm fortitude. When he heard my name, he 
faid he was the friend ofa man, whom I perhaps did not like. —* Why 
do you think fo? Who is he?’—< Robefpierre.’—* Robefpierre! 1 
have known him well, and efteemed him much: I have thought him 
a fincere and zealous friend of freedom.’—* Is he not fo!’—* I fear 
he loves power too: perhaps from an idea, that he knows how to do 
good as well as any man, and wills it not lefs. I fear he loves ven- 


geance too much, and particularly to exercife it againit them, by 
whom 
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whom he fuppofes himfelf not admired. 1 believe he is very fufcep- 
tible of prejudice ; eafily moved to paifion in confequence ; too ready 
to think every one guilty, who does not agree in all his opinions.— 
You have not feen him twice !—TI have feen him much oftener!— 
Afk him: let him lay his hand on his heart; and you will fee whether 
he can {peak any ill of me.’ 

« Robefpierre, if I deceive myfelf, I put it into your power to 
convince me, thatI am wrong. To yourtelf I repeat what I have 
faid of you, and I will deliver to your friend a letter, which perhaps 
my keeper will fuffer to pafs, on account of him to whom it is ads 
dreffed. 

‘ I write not to entreat you, as you may fuppofe. I have never 
yet entreated any one: and certainly I thall not begin from a prifon, 
and with him who has me in his power. Prayer is for the guilty, 
or the flave: innocence teitifies, which is quite fufficicnt; or com- 
plains, to which fhe has a right, when opprefied. But even complaint 
{uits not me: I can fufter, without being afraid of what may happen. 
I know, too, that, at the birth of republics, revolutions almoii ine- 
vitable, unfolding the paffions of mankind too much, frequently exe 
pofe them, who beft ferve their country, to become the victims of 
their own zeal, and of the errours of their contemporaries. ‘heir 
con{ciences will afford them confolation, and hiitory will be their 
avenger. 

« But from what fingularity am [, a woman, incapable of any 
thing but wifhes, expofed to thofe ftorms, which ufuaily fall only on 
active perfons? And what fate is in relerve for me? ‘Thefe are two 
queftions, which I addrefs to you. 

‘ I deem them of {mall importance in themfelves, and with regard 
to myfelf perfonally : for what isa fingle emmet more or le({s, crufhed 
by the foot of the elephant, in the general fyitem ofthe world? But 
they are of infinite concern, with regard to the prefent liberty and 
future happinefs of my country. For if its declared friends, and 
avowed defenders, be confounded together with its confelt enemies, 
without diitinétion; if the faithful citizen and generous patriot be 
treated in the fame manner as the dangerous regarder of felf, and 
perfidious arittocrate; if the woman of tenfe and virtue, who is proud 
of having a country, and, in her humble retirement, or whatever 
her fituation, makes to it every facrifice in her power, finds herfelf 
affociated in punifhment with the vain or haughty female who curfes 
equality ; furely juitice and freedom do not yet reign, and future 
happinefs is doubtful. 

* | {peak not here of my venerable hufband. His accounts fhould 
have been examined, when they were delivered in: inftead of refufing 
to juitify him at firft, in order to accufe him after having envenomed 
the publie mind againft him by flander. Robefpierre, | defy you not 
to believe, that Roland is an honeft man. You may be of opinion, 
that he does not think juftly, witn refpeét to this meafure, or that: 
but your confcience muit fecretly do homage to his integrity and pa- 
triotifm. He needs to be feen little, to be thoroughly known: the 
book of his heart is always open, and it is intelligible to every one. 
He has the ruggednefs of virtue, as Cato had its tartnefs: his manners 
have 
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have procured him as many enemies as his inflexible equity: but 
thefe inequalities of furface difappear at a diftance, and the great 
qualities of the public man will remain for ever. It has been report. 
ed, that he fanned the flames of civil war at Lyons: and the report- 
ers have dared to allege this pretext as the caule of my apprehenfion! 
The fuppofition was not more jf than its confequence. Difguited 
with public affairs, irritated at perfecution, tired of the world, finking 
under the burden of his toils and his years, he could do no more than 
groan in obfcure retirement, and bury himiclf in filence, to fpare 
the world a crime. 

‘ He has corrupted the public mind, and I am his accomplice !— 
Surely this is of all reproaches the moft curious, of all imputations the 
moft abfurd. You, Robefpierre, cannot defire me, to take the trouble 
of refuting them here; the tafk would be too eafy; and you cannot 
be of the number of thofe good people, who believe a thing becaufe it 
is in print, and becaufe it has been told them. ‘The pretenfion of mv 
being an acceffory would be laughable ; were not the whole rendered 
atrocious by the cloudy afpe&t under which it is prefented to the 
people, who, feeing nothing, forms to //s imagination fome monttrous 
figure of it knows not what. ‘They mutt have an extreme thirit of 
injuring me, who can hedge me thus, with premeditated brutality, 
into an accufation, ftrongly refembling that charge of high-treafon, 
fo often repeated under the reign of Tiberius, to deftroy all, whom, 
though guilty of no crime, it was refolved to facrifice. Whence, 
then, arifes this animofity ? I cannot conceive: I, who never injured 
any one, who know not how even to wilh harm to them who injure 
me. 

‘ Brought up in retirement ; educated in thofe ferious fludies, which 
have unfolded my mind, and enabled it to difplay fome charaéter ; 
addicted to fimple enjoyments, wigich no circumitances have prevailed 
to alter; an enthuliattic adinirer of the revoiution, and giving a loofe 
to the energy of the generous fentiments it infpires; remote from 
public tranfactions through principle as well as fex, but converfing on 
them with warmth, becaufe the intereils of the public become of all 
the firft as foon as they exifts I regarded the firft calumnies vented 
againit me as contemptible follies ; 1 deemed them the neceflary tri- 
bute claimed by envy from a fituation, which the vulgar had {fuill the 
imbecility to conlider as exalted, and to which I would have preierred 
the peaceful ftate, in which I had {pent fo many happy days. 

* Thefe calumnies, however, have increafed with effrontery pro- 
p*rtionate to my ferenity and exemption from fear: I have been 
dragged to prifon: and in confinement I have remained rear five 
months; torn from the embraces of my young daughter, who can no 
Jonger recline her head on that bofom, from which fhe drew her firtt 
nouriihment ; far removed from every thing dear to me; the butt of 
all the envenomed shafts of an abufed people, that -believes the lofs of 
my head would be conducive to its happinefs; hearing the guards, 
who watch under my grated window, fometimes amufe themfelves 
with anticipating my punifhment; and reading the effenfive libels 
publifhed againit me by writers, who never faw my face, any more 


than thofe, of whofe hatred I am an objeét. 
« | have 
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« | have wearied no one with my remoniftrances: from time I ex- 
pect jultice, and the termination of prejudice : wanting many things, 
{ have afked for nothing: I have made up my mind to misfortune, 
proud of oppofing my ftrength againit her’s, and keeping her at my 
feet. My neceffities becoming urgent, and afraid of involving introuble, 
thofe to whom I might have addreffed myfelf, I wifhed to fell the 
empty bottles in my cellar, which had not been fealed up, becaufe its 
contents were of fo little value. Immediately the whole quarter was 
in motion! the houfe was furrounded ; the proprietor was taken into 
cullody ; the guards were doubled ; and perhaps I have reafon to fear 
for the liberty of a poor nurfe, who has committed no crime but that 
of having ferved me with affection thirteen years, becaufe I made her 
life comfortable. So much does the people, ftunned with the cry of 
confpiracy, and mifled with refpeét to me, fuppofe me deferving the 
appellation of a confpirator. 

‘ It is not to excite pity in you, Robefpierre; to which I am fu- 
periour, and which perhaps I fhould deem an infult; that I prefent 
to you this pi@ture, which I have confiderably foftened : it is for your 
intruction. ; 

« Fortune is fickle; and popular favour is not lefs addiéted to 
change. Contemplate the fate of them, who have agitated, pleafed, 
or governed the people, from Vifcellinus to Czfar, and from Hippo, 
the haranguer of the Syracufans, to our Parifian orator. fuftice and 
truth alone remain, and afford confolation for whatever may happen, 
even for death itfelf; whilft nothing can fhelter men from their 
ftrokes. Marius and Sylla profcribed thoufands of knights, numbers 
of fenators, and a multitude of unfortunate wretches. But could they 
Rifle the voice of hiftory, which has devoted their memories to exe. 
cration? or could they taite the cup of happinefs ? 

¢ Whatever fate be referved for me, 1 can fubmit to it ia a man- 
ner worthy of myfelf; or anticipate it, if I think proper. After 
having received the honours of perfecution, are thofe of martyrdom to 
crown the whole? am I deftined to languifh in protracted captivity, 
expofed to the firft cataftrophe, that it may be judged requifite to ex- 
cite? or am [ to be fentenced to nominal trar{portation, to experience, 
when a few leagues at fea, that trifling negligence on the part of the 
captain, which rids him of the trouble of his living cargo, to the proht 
of the waves? Tell me which: for it is fomething to know our fate, 
and a foul like mine is capable of looking it in the face. 

‘ If you will be juft, and read with reflection what I write, my let- 
ter will not be ufelefs to you, and in that cafe it may poflibly be of 
fervice to my country. Be that as it may, Robefpienre, 1 know, and 
you cannot but feel, that a perfon, who has known me, cannot perfe- 

cute me without remorfe. RoLanp, formerly PLiiton, 


‘ Nore. The idea of this letter, the defign of writing it, and the in- 
tention of fending it, have remained in my mind for four-and-twenty 
hours: but-what effect can my reflections have on a man, who facri- 
fices colleagues, of whofe integrity he is fully affured ? 

‘ If my letter will do no fervice, it would be ill-timed. It would 
only embroi! me to no purpofe with a tyrant, who may facrifice, but 
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Cannot debafe me, 1 will not fend i. 
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Of the tranflation, our extracts have afforded fufficient fpe- 
cimens. Though it is greatly unequal, it is on the winds 
creditable to the tranilator. In transfufing the finer ftrokes of 
the original, when we fhould have been leaft furprifed at his 
failure, it is but juftice to fay he has moft fucceeded. In the 
laft page, the author figns her name ROLAND, née PHuipon. 
This fhould be rendered literally Zorn PHLIPon, not * formerly,’ 


evces fl 


Art. Ill. Quel: eS Notices pour 1’ Hiftoire, & CSe. 2.6. Some Hints for 
Hiftory, pl a Narrative of the Dangers which I experienced 
fince the 31ft of May, 1793. By Joun Bartist Louver, one 
of the Reprefentativesg protenbed in 1793. Svo. pp. 307. Paris, 
Louvet ; London, Johafon and De Boffe. 1795. Price 4s. fewed. 





Art. 1V. Narrative of the Dangers to which I have been expofed, 
&e. &c. By J.B. Louver, &c. 8vo. pp. 239. 353. fewed, 
Johnfon, London. 


HIs work was originally publifhed by the author himfelf; 

who, though he has lately filled the Prefident’s chair of 

the National Convention, has opened a bookfeller’s thop within 

the precincts of the palace late the property and refidence of the 

Duke of Orleans, and now called after his revolutionary name 
‘© the palace of equality.” 

Before the revolution, Louvet was known as a man of 
Jetters, and had acquired fome celebrity by the publication of a 
novel in feven fmall volumes, which he printed at his own ex- 
pence, and by which he acquired profit and reputation. He 
tells us that, from his firft entrance into life, he became ena- 
mourcd of independence; and the firft ftep which he took 
towards fecuring it was, not to enlarge his fortune, but to 
contract his expences, and to Jead a life of temperance. By 
adhering to this rule, he contrived to live with fufficient com- 
fort on the pittance of 800 livres a year*, a fum which was to 
him an ample fortune, becaufe it was equal to all his wants. 

It would appear as if he were incapable of producing a work 
without giving .t the air of aromance: this may be the effect of 
habit; his mind was originally tnctured with a love for that 
fpecies of literature; his firft efforts in authorfhip were of that 
defcription; and the work before us, though (we believe) ftritly 
founded on fat, may neverthelefs be confidered as of the fame 
clafs. ‘Ihe novel muft have its hero and its heroine, fo has 
this volume; and whatever may be its incidents, its main fub- 
ject muft be love, which is exaétly the cafe with the book now 
under our confideration. Louver is himfelf the hero of the 
piece ; and his wife, whom he introduces under the name of 
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Lodcifta, a name borrowed from a character in one of his own 
novels, is the heroine. There is carnage, too, in abundance to be 
found here. The blood indeed is not fhed by valorous knights 
in defence of diftrefled damfels ; on the contrary, it is the blood 
of defencelefs damfels and courtly chevaliers, of ftern repub. 
licans and high-minded patriots, and it is made to ftream by 
the hands of executioners and murderers: but ftill, love, all- 
powerful love! is his theme; it fupports him in his diftrefs, it 
encourages him to undertake things the’ moft hazardous, gives 
him ftreneth to undergo the moft fevere hardihips, and one 
hour palied inthe arms of the tender Lodo:/ka, like the water of 
Lethe, drowns in oblivion all the danzers which he had under- 
gone to procure it. 

‘The {tyle of this work is nervous, bold, and pathetic; and 
the author difplays great ftrength of mind, fancy, and knowlege 
of the human heart. He is, no doubt, a determined republican 
in principle: but the fervor of his zeal hurries him into fome 
opinions, which our readers will not hefitate to pronounce ridi- 
culoufly extravagant, and which may be faid to detract very 
much from his character for judgment. He aflerts, in the moft 
unqualified terms, that A@arat was in fact a royal; that he 
was in the pay of the combined courts; that he acted in obe- 
dience to the inftruGions received from them, and particularly 
from Mr. Pitt, whofe agent, nay whofe principal agent, he 
fays that montter was, from the beginning of the revolution ; 
that he was the enemy of Dumouriez only becaufe he knew that 
General to be at that time a firm republican ; and that he foretold 
that Dumouriez would emigrate in the following fpring. Lou- 
ver aflerts alfo thateven Robe/pierre was a royali/t. 

Our readers will not expect us to follow citizen Louver 
through all his hair’s breadth efcapes, which were many, under 
the exterminating perfecutions of Robe/pierre, and fudlicient to 
try the fortitude of the bravett and frmeft man. On the other 
hand, we cannot allow ourfelves to difmifs the work without 
pointing out fome of its paflages, which are entitled to particular 
obfervation. 

We prefume that it is unneceflary for us to fay that Louver 
aCied in the Convention with Bri/fot and the Gironde party ; 
that he fell with it; and that it was by flight only that be 
efcaped perifhing on the fcaffold with the twenty-one profcribed 
members of that party, who became victims to the united 
powers of Danton and Robefpierre. “Che Girondifts were ace 
cufed of having endeavoured to break the indivifibility of the 
republic, to parcel it out into as many fovereign ftates as there 
were departments in France, and to connect the whole only by.a 
federal union, like the ftates of America, ‘I heir enemies went 

Io farther; 
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farther; for they maintained that the real though not the offer. 
fible objedt of the Gironde party was to pave the way for the 
reftoration of royalty. LouveTt appeals to the whole tenor of 
his life, and of all his publications, for a refutation of this 
calumny, as far as it affected him, and for a proof of his devoted 
attachment to republicanifm ; and he frequently retorts on his 
adverfaries by calling them the agents of the enemiies of France, 
and butchers, who were as great ftrangers to humanity as they 
were to juftice, 

Speaking of the conftitution of 1789, he calls it an imperfe& 
one, becaufe it retained monarchy: but ftill, he adds, he was 
willing to fubmit to it, in the hope that time would remove the 
imperfeétion. 

He gives us a well drawn defcription of the ftate of parties, 
at the time when the great queftion was under difcuffion, whe- 
ther France fhould declare war again{t Auftria. It may not be 
amifs to remark that he calls three of them from the names of 
the convents where the greatclubs ufed to meet. ‘The defcrip. 
tion is as follows*: 


* It was on the grand queftion of war. On that fubjeé& I obferved, 
I think, that four fattions then divided the ftate. The firft was that 
of the Feuillams, at the head of which was La Fayette, appointed 
general and commander in chief. He had confented to allow the 
Auftrians to penetrate into the French territories, thinking with their 
affiftance to crufh the jacobins, and obtain fuch a conititution as the 
Englith. The fecond was that of the Cordeliers, which attempted 
to dethrone Lewis XVI. with a view to raife Philip of Orleans in his 
ftead. ‘Ihe apparent heads of this faétion were Kobefpierre and Dan- 
ton; the fecret head, Marat. It muftbe obferved, that Danton and 
Robefpierre mutually entertained within their own breafts the defire of 
f{upplanting each other at fome future period: Danton reckoning on 
being able to rule with abfolute fway the council of regency, of 

which Philip would never have been any thing more than the nominal 
matter : Robefpierre flattering himfelf with the expectation of obtain- 
ing the dictatorfhip, after triumphing over all his rivals. The third 
party, yet {mall in nuinber, but of great weight from fuperiority of 
talents, was that of the true jacobins, who were defirous of a repub- 
lic. In this were diltinguifhed Cndevest, Roland, #nd Briffot. It 
is to be noted, that fcarcely any one of the Jacobins was a cordelier, 
but that almoit ail the cordeliers were jacobins, and made open war 
cn them even in their own hall, Robefpicrre being their general 
{pokefman. The conteits between thefe two parties, aud their fitua- 
tion at the beginning of 1792, were tolcrably well defcribed in a 
pamphlet, which I publithed about the end of that year, oF the 
beginning of 1793, entitled, Yo Maximiliaz Robefpicrre and his 
Royalifts. The fourth faction was that of the Coyrt, which employed 
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ali the reft to crufh each other: that of La Fayette, by flattering him 

with the two chambers *; that of the cordeliers, by urging it againft 
the jacobins; that of the jacobins, by exciting it to raife an infurrec- 
tion, which the court party hoped to turn to its own advantage. Thus 
La Fayette having opened France to foreigners, and the jacobins 
having marched againit the Thuilleries, under the walls of which it 
was expected they would ali have fallen; neither the conftitution of 
1789, nor the Englith conftitution, nor a republic, would have taken 
place; but the ancient fyitem would have been eftablithed, with all it’s 
oppreffions, increafed rather than foftened. 

‘ Under thefe circumftances was moved at the jacobins the grand 
queftion, whether war ought to be declared againft Auftria. The 
cordeliers were again{t it, becaufe it would give too much power to 
La Fayette, the greateft enemy of Orleans: the jacobins were for it, 
becaule a peace of fix months would have fixed a defpotic crown on 
the head of Lewis, or put an ufurped fceptre into the hands of Or- 
leans; whilft war alone, fpeedy war, could give us a republic. On 
this occafion burft forth the grand {chifm between the faStion of 
Robefpierre and the party of Briffot. I, who had never feen the 
latter, who thought of nothing but a republic, {poke on this queftion. 
My firt fpeech made fome impreflion; and my fecond, one of the 
bet things I ever compofed, bore fevercly on Robefpierre. He felt 
it, and could not reply a fingle word that day; but on the fucceeding 
days he ftammere@out five or fix anfwers, wrote, and wrote, and 
wrote, and fet on foot all the bloodhounds of the cordelier party, to 
calumniate the new orator in the cofec-houfes, and knots of ftreet- 
politicians.’ 

We fhall now give a fhort extract which will fhew that 
Louvet poflefled humanity, if we may believe himfelf, but 
which contains alfo an anecdote of Danton that may well 
flagger our belief; as it reprefents the man who died with 
the moft unfhaken fortitude, in the light of a daftard. 

‘ At length came the infurreflion of the roth of Auguft. What I 
did on that day I have elfewhere faid: but I did not fay, what wasa 
fact, that I contributed tothe prefervation of fome Swifs foldiers, 
whom the fatellites of Orleans, that fled at the firft volley, came te 
maflacre when the combat was over. Many of thefe unfortunate 
fellows I got into the paffages of the national aflembly, whence they 
reached the diplomatic committee, in the clofets of which Briflot and 
Genfonné concealed feveral. Another fact, not lefs noticeable, though 
of a different kind, is, that Danton, who had concealed himfelf 
during the battle, appeared after the victory, armed with a huge 
fabre, and marching at the head of the battalion of Marfeillefe, as if 
he had been the hero of the day. As to Robefpierre, ftill more a 
coward, though not lefs a hypocrite, he durft not fhow himfelf for 
more than four and twenty hours after: yet this did not prevent his 
afcribing ail the fuccefs to the council of the commune, whither he 
went to command as a defpot the next day but one, namely the 12th, 





« * Two houfes of legiflature.” 
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¢ And the 2d of September fo!lowing they threatened us all, Thé 
7 £. 


fearful Robefpierre profcribed from the tribune: the erand exterm; 
tor iffued his sais of death. The deaths of Priffor, Vetasied 
Guadet, Condorcet, Roland, Mrs. Roland, my Lodvifxa, and myéelf, 
were refolvedon. Vile impoftors, infamous royalifis, were we fede- 
ralifts then? No; but to ferve the combined powers, ye invented 
other calumnies.’ 

Great as was Louver’s diflike to monarchy, he certainly 
did not wifh to fpill the blood of the reigning monaréh; he 
wifhed to deftroy the office, but to fave the man; as the fol. 
lowing fhort extract will fhew: 


« We are now arrived at the affair cf Capet, on which I have fome 
important circumflances to relate. Salle moved in the afflembly the 
appeal to the people. I fupported it: from what motives may eafily 
be feen, and how far events have juflified my predi&tions. My fpeech, 
which was not delivered, becaufe the debate was clofed the moment [ 
rofe, has at leaft been printed. Amongit our orators, Vergniaud 
anfwered Robefpierre, and filenced him. Worthy and unfortunate 
Vergniaud, why didit thou not more frequently overcome thy native 
indolence! and why did thine eyes refule to fee, when a thoufand 
fatal ambufhes were laid around the reprefentative body! Even after 
the roth of March they remained fhut: they were not opened till the 
31ft of May; alas, too late!’ 

As the fate of the recent expedition to the coaft of Brittany, 
under the command of Monf. de Puy/ay, may make our readers 
with to know fomething more of that gentleman, we can gratify 
them on this head, by an extract from the performance before 
us; which, if it fpcak the truth, mutt be confidered as conclu- 
five evidence that our miuifters could not have made choice of a 
more improper perfon to entruft with fuch acommand. To 
render the account the more intelligible, we muft obferve that 
the event, to which it relates, took place after Louvet and 
fome of the other profcribed Girondifts had efcaped into Nor- 
mandy, for the purpofe of raifing an army in the departments to 
march againft the Afountaincers at Paris. Baron de /Vimpfen, 
who fo gallantly defended ‘Vhionville againft the combined 
powers, was appointed commander in chief; and he recom- 
mended to the Girondifts this Monf. d: Puyfay as a very proper 
officer to be employed under him. 

« Thus three weeks pafled away, during which Wimpfen did no- 
thing but lead to Evreux the two thoufand men, that arrived from 
different departments. Public report, however, fo magnified this 
little troop, that at Paris it was faid to be thirty thoufand firong. 
Already good citizens feared not to fpeak out, and to prepare to 

overturn their hideous municipality. Already feveral fections had 
fent commiiioners te Evreux, whe carried back to Paris divers pam- 
phlets, calculated to make known ovr real fentiments, and particularly 
a piece, which they called, 1 know not why, Wimpfen’s a 
an 
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and which was a declaration of the commiioners of the united 
departments, drawn up by me with much care. ‘This declaration 
announced peace, fraternity, and fuccour to the parifians; but war to 
the death, and exemplary chaflifement, to fome of the mountain, to 
the municipality, and to the cordcliers: and this juft diftinction pro- 
duced the beit efe& in Paris. The commiffioners too had feen, and 
pointedly declared, that the forces of the departments were baiely 
flandered, when they were charged with wearing the white cockade, 
and defiring monarchy. [very thing, in fhort, was fo prepared, that 
if, at that moment, our arms had obtained a firft fuccefs, the revolu- 
tion would have taken place at Paris, without the troops of the 
departments having occafion to enter it: but it was not the intention 
of Wimpfen, that we fhould fucceed. 

¢ The mountain, greatly difturbed, had at Iength cellefed in 
Paris eighteen hundred foot, the good withes of at leaft half of which 
were for us, and feven or cight hundred vagabonds, as great cowards 
asthey werethieves. All thefe had juft thrown themfelves into Ver- 
non. Itwas not til then Wimpfen talked of attacking thattown: and 
all at once one Mr. de Puyfay, who had never been heard of before, 
was introduced to us by the general asa true republican and able 
foldier. Him Wimpfen direéted to attack Vernon: and undoubtedly 
he well followed his private inftructions. 

‘ 'To furprile the enemy, he marched out in broad day, with drums 
beating. Having expofed his foldiers all day to a fervent fan, he 
made them pafs the night in the open air, without a fingle tent, 
though few of them had ever before flept ina camp. The next 
day he waited in the attack of a little fort, which he had the honour 
to carry. ‘Then, the enemy being thus well and duly informed in 
every way, to vive it ftill more advantage, he halted at the entrance 
of a wood, not tw@ miles from Vernon; laid up the cannon, as it 
were, one behind another, along a wall; left all the little army in the 
greateft diforder ; did not even appoint it fentinels ; and went to fleep 
ina cottage a mile diflant. In an hour’s time, a few hundred men 
fuddenly appeared, and fired three rounds with their cannons on our 
men, completely furprifed ; but according to all appearance the guns 
were only loaded with powder, for all this was evidently a concerted 
matter of form. Be it as it may, our foldiers, who knew not with 
whom they had to encounter, who could {carcely find their arms, and 
who called in vain for their leader, were foon put tothe rovt. So 
fpeedy was the flight, that but for the braveit of the troops of Ifle and 
Vilaine, who ftood their ground a few moments, not a fingle cannon 
would have been brought off. However, not one man received fo 
much as a fcratch; and the enemy did not advance thirty yards, to 
purfue this eafy victory. ‘This prevented not Mr. de Puyfay, whom 
the adminiftration of Eure entreated not to abandon it, from declaring 
that Evreux was not tenable; and in faét next day he retreated 
“sing eight miles, thus giving up a whole department without a fingle 
not.” 


It would feem as if JVimpfen’s object were to render the 
fituation of the profcribed members and the affairs of their party 
10 defperate, that they might be induced toembrace his propo- 
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fal, which he at laft ventured to lay before them in form, for 
treating with England for fuccours, which could eafily Jand at 
Cherbourg. At this propofal the members rofe with one 
accord, full of indignation, and, without deigning to fay a word 
in reply, put an end to the conference, 

It appears that Louver apprehended that Vimpfen, even 
when he declared againft the mountaineers, was acting under 
their inftructions; than which nothing can be more abfurd. 
The caufe of the mountaineers furely could not be bettered, if 
Cherbourg and the command of the whole coaft of Normandy 
were put into the hands of the Englifh. Such a meafure, by 
cutting off fupplies of provifions, would foon have flarved Paris, 
the fouth of France being alfo againft the mountain; and if the 
people of Paris once feit the fymptoms of famine, they would 
not have failed to hurl down the mountain into the plain, 
Our author foars {lill higher in the region of extravaganza; for 
he fays there was an underfianding between the mountain and 
the Enelifh cabinet; that the latrer was the agent of the former; 
that ic was by agreement with the mountaineers that the 
Englifh fleet entered the port of Toulon; and that it was alfo 
by agreement that the Englifh afterward evacuated that city: 
furely after this he might believe any thing ! 

From Normandy the profcribed members, thus defeated, 
difappointed, and diftrefled, marched into Brittany under the 
protection of a battalion of volunteers from the department of 
Finifterre, part of the defeated army that had aflembled to act 
againft the mountain, but who were not prefent in that adion. 
After a number of difficulties, they at laft arrived at a place 
where they were to feparate from the battalion, which was on its 
way to Breft, they themfelves taking the road to Quimper, 
diftant 120 miles. ‘The volunteers would not fuffer them to 
go without at Jeaft a fmall efcort, and accordingly gave them 
fix grenadiers, of approved courage and fidelity; they alfo 
furnifhed the forlorn members themfeives with arms, ammuni- 
tion, and uniforms, and civic atteftations; fo that they might, 
wherever they appeared, pafs for national guards on their return 
to theirhomes. ‘Thefe unfortunate reprefentatives, thus united 
in diftrefs, were Louvet, Pethion, Barbaroux, Salle, Buzot, 
Lefage, Bergoing, Girouff, and Meillant; who, with Girey- 
Dupré, a young man of the name of Riouffe, Buzot's fervant,. 
and the fix grenadiers, made up juft nineteen men, determined 
to perifh fword in hand, rather than be exhibited as criminals 


on a {caffold*. Others of the twenty-one profcribed members 
of 














* Thefe nineteen were foon reduced to feventeen; for Le/fage and 
Gircuff paried company; and thefe feventeen underwent many defpe- 
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of the convention, viz. Guadet, Gorfas, Lanjuinais, Valadé, 
Lariviere, Duchitel, Kervélégan, Mallevant, and Marchena, took 


another route, 

During this perilous flight, we have an inftance of fuch an 
efcape as would fcarcely be thought poflible ; it was at one of the 
gates of Orleans , through which city M. Louver, i in a moment 
of defperation, having parted from all his profcribed companions, 
was making his way to Paris, the very place in which he had 
mott to dread, but in which he expected to find his Lodoifka ; 
without whom life was become infupportable to him. His 
account of the danger is thus given: 


« | had ja entered the department, where a whole people, free 
in their choice, had elected me their reprelentative ; the arduous 
duties they impofed on me I had fulfilled perhaps with fome courage : 
yet I arrived among them a fugitive, ro. profcribed, happy if 
they would permit me to pafs unditturbed. Or/eans, the chief town 
of the department, had long been the abode of my moft implacable 
enemies. Thefe villains, bought by the foreign faction, along time 
without bread, and without refource, though now invelted with power, 
and wallowing in wealth, yet fill covered with contempt, with hatred, 
and with guilt, knew me weil; for, a few cays previous to the gift 
of May, they had heard me deliver my opinion for the laft time in the 
aflembly, which then retained at leait a fhadow of liberty. They had 
feen me ia the national tribune, when thundering forth againft ihe, 
and againft their crimes. Should one of them catch the flighteft 
glimpfe of 1 me, | was known: were I known, | had not twenty-four 


hours to live 

‘ The gates of the city were kept fhut, as a meafure of general 
fafety. In confequence of a fearch made the preceding night, forty 
frefh companions in misfortune had been added to the five hundred 


already referved for the fcaffold. ‘Thefe, too, were Leuvetins, and 


. deemed worthy of the fpeedieit death *. Thus in this difficule ftrait 
; f > 


throuzh which I was forced to pafs, my name alone was fufficient to 
bring death upon any, who were fufpected of attachment to it. 

‘ After we had gone through the ufual examination, to the danger 
of which I was now inured, we were permitted to enter the city. I 
burnt with impatience to get outofit; but the unlucky carrier had 
parcels to dei liver, and parcels to take up. Four hours we remained 
with impunity in this place, where I could not without rathnefs flay 


ten minutes. _ 





rate adventures, “ake ‘tin porte dd themfelves with fe wars as 


aforded not only a triking initance of what may be achieved bv a 
hand{ul of determined men, but of the truth of the obfervation, thar 


it pean ba pens that the fureft way of efcaping danger is by 
braving it. Inv roof of the juftice of this remark, a very interefii 12 
adventure is detailed : but the Rory is too long for an extra‘t. 

* So called as partiians of Louvet our author. Q. W wr it not 
be more in the Englifh way to call them Leowvetites : ~ 
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« At length we departed We were pafling the barrier of the 
bridge, when we were flopped. ‘* Our paflports have been feen :” 
faid the cavalier. ‘* That is not the point in quettion:” faid the 
officer on guard: ** let every one alight.’’—** For what ?’’ afked the 
tradefman’s wife. —‘* Let every one alight: repeated he, ina more 
imperious tone. 

‘The order muff heo beyed. The men fet the example. hd This 
is not enough :’’ cried the officer: * the women mutt alight too; 
there are men, who can eafily put on women’s clothes.’’—** I affure 
you their paflports have been feen every where, and are perfeétly 
according to form ;”’ {aid the carrier: but the poor fellow? S VOICe was 
already changed. How I pitied him! how I reproached myfelf, for 
having brought him into thisfcrape. The ofhcer replied: ** who 
fays any thing to you about paflports? I do not want paffports: J 
mij? fi e faces We know, avbat you do not.’? And for the third time 
he e sdainisl. but now ina threatening voice, ‘* let every one ali ghe.”? 
"Tothis, after a moment’s reflection, he added: ** let nobody flay up: 
] sive you warning, I fhall lookin. You women, there! you women |’? 

‘ For this time [thought my labours would foon be atanend. Ap. 

arently I had been recognifed fomewhere: I had been denounced: 

and no doubt I was expeéte - Yet fhould | not do weil to appear, on 
account of all thefe honeit people : > ‘This thought no fooner entered 
my head, than it vanifhed: for how would my difcovering myfelf 
benefit them? Would they have been lefs cul pable i in the eyes of my 
perfecutors, becaufe they had failed of conveying me to Paris? The 
adventurous undertaking was fo far advanced, that, even for their 
fakes, I ought patiently to await the end. 

‘ The women, who alighted, in carrying away their ufeful petti- 
coats, had left half my body uncovered. Qu uickly, but without noife, 
1 threw over my legs and belly a little itraw, ‘and the great coat 
which the cavalier left bchind. i then pulled over my head and breatt, 
in the beft manner | could, the bundles and band-boxes, under wich 
they had before been buried. ‘That done, I quietly drew my piftel 
out of my bofom, where I conftantly kept it, and placed the muzzle 
inmy mouth. I gave one figh tomy country ever dear, one tear to 
my adored wife, one thought to that providence which requites both 
Sood and evil, and awaited my lJaft moment. O how flow was it’s 

approach! how long did a moment then appear ! 

‘ Half a quarter of an hour, to me half an age, painfully dragged 
on, whilft the cruel inquifitor fcrupuloufly examined every countenance. 
At length he cried: ‘is there nobody elfe in the eT, ?”? and faying 
it jumped in. I heard, I felt him enter. One of his feet refted on one 
of my thighs. His hands tumbled over the large packages heaped 
behind the back-feat: he fruck many blows upen the feats, at the 
foot of which I was lying ami we a number of little bundles. Proteét- 
ing God! his feet could not feel me, his hands could not touch me, 
his {crutinizing eyes pafled over me, no doubt, yet faw me not. Had 
he flooped ever fo little, had he looked upwards from below, had he 
deranged a few ftraws, or lifted upa flap of the great coat, all would 
have been over with me, my piitol would have been difc karg ed, I 


thould 
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fhould have left Lodoifka and my country, and plunged into the gulph 
of eternity, 

«¢ Faith, we had acharming efcape!’’ faid the carrier to me, yet 
pale and faint, though we had left the bridge a —_— of an hour. 
The cavalier, whofe voice faltered too, afked me wl ry I did not fhow 
myfelf, as it was not to have paflports examined. I anfwered, that 
an indiftin@ found had ftruck my ears; but, my head being buried in 
the bundles, L had not clearly underftood what was faid. The reader 
will perceive, this falfehood was neceflary: as it would have ar 
very fingular, that I fhould knowingly have refufed to let my face be 
feen ; for 1 could: not pretend to fuppofe, thata particular defcription 
had been fent thither of me, a fimple deferter, and that the fearch after 
fuch a poor fellow could haye been fo very important. It was at the 
fame time above all things neceffary for me, to avoid the fyfpicion of 
miy companions.’ 

This extract fhews, and indeed the fame appears in many 
other paflages, tha: Louver is not an atheift, but a believer 
in an all wife providence that governs the world. 

We have given fo many extracts from this interefting and 
valuable work, that we might now fairly take our leave of it : 
but ftill we cannot difmifs it without quoting the author’s opi- 
nion of a man who has fince made a great figare in France, and 
recently in particular by the de’eat of the emigrants in the 
peninfula of Quiberon ; we mean Gen. Hoche. We mutt repeat 
that Louver had unaccountably taken it into his head that 
there was a good underttancing between the allies and the 
mountain; and that the former either advanced, or fuffered 
themfelves to be defeated, juft as it fuited the pleafure or intereft 
of the latter. This obfervation we deem neceflary, to render 
more intelligible the following fhort opinion, which our readers 
will perceive contains a falfehood with refpect to Mr. Pitt, as 
_ as an abfurdity. 

* Thus it was the intereft of the Englifh to keep their promife, ot 
to put a fufficient garrifon in Tox len , and to permit it to be retaken: 
and when the Englifi nation with alionifhment demanded the motives, 
that could determine it’s Generals to lofe Toulon, Pitt anfwered, that 
Sound policy required it. The fame found policy, mach about the fame 
time, granted the victories of Dunkirk and Maubeucge to pretended 
republican generals, under the war miniftry of the frit clerk Vincent, 
the accuter of the unfortunate Cuflinc. ‘The fame found policy fud- 
denly ftruck motionlefs the victorious army of Cobourg, which, havin 
cut to pieces all the garrifon of Cambray, might have rendered itfelf 
matier of the place; yet remained a quiet {pectater of the civil war 
now begun, fully refolved to do nothing, if the mountain fhould 
remain triumphant, but to rufh on like a torrent, fhould the repub- 
licans prove viétorious. In fine, it was the fame found policy, which 
permitted Heche to retake the lines of Wiffemboure; Hache, now 
known fer an agent of Marat, and confequently of the combined 
powers; that General Hoche, who was in fact a violent jacobin.’ 
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Hoche muft be a ftrange kind of fellow fo completely thus 
to beat his employers, the combined powers! The credulity, 
furely, of LouveT muft be extreme; and we are the more 
aftonifhed at it, as he appears in other reipects a man of found 
fenfe and judgment. 

We will now difmifs the work with remarking that this 
moral may be deduced from it-—that in no fituation ought we 
to deliver ourfelves up to defpair. Who could have imagined 
that, after Louver had loft all his colleagues by violent deaths ; 
after he had fkulked in various places for a length of time, 
without being able to fay for a minute together that in all France 
he could find a place of fafety; a revolution fhould at laft be 
brought about, which not only put an end to his dangers, but 
even raifed him to the dignity of Prefident of the National 


Convention! 

; The vnesemmumaienaubdaaticd marks of a. ‘Shon. 

Art. V. Memoires d’un Detenu, &%c. i. e. Memoirs of a Prifoner; 
illuftrating the Tyranny of Robefpierre. S8vo. pp. 86. Paris. 
1795. London, De Boffe. Price 2s. 6d. 


HIs pamphlet, the work of M. Rrourre*, centains many 
interefting details of the laft moments of thofe fincere 
friends to an equitable republicanifm, who, in confequence of 
the riot on the 31 ft of May at Paris, were dragged to death by 
the victorious partizans of Robefpierre. 

Vergniaux, Briffot, Genfonné, Ducos, Fonfrede, Madame Ro- 
land, and other diftinguifhed victims of diéiatorial defpotifm, 
are the principal fubjects of the author’s eloquence: of which 
we fhall tranfcribe the fragment that fucceeds the account of 


their execution. 

« This is the firft time that fo many extraordinary perfons were ever 
maffacred in the lump. Youth, beauty, genius, virtue, whatever is 
eftimable among men, was cut downat a blow. If cannibals had 
reprefentatives, even they would furely abflain from fuch a monftrous 
profanation! We were fo elevated by their courage, that we did not 
feel the itroke till very long after it had been given. We walked 
away quickly. Our fouls triumphed to behold that an illuftrious 
death had not been wanting to lives fo meritorious ; and that they had 
accompliihed in a manner worthy of themfelves the only remaining 

art of their tafk—to die well !—but when the courage, which we had 
only borrowed from theirs, was at an end; we felt what a lofs we 
had fuftained! Defpair came on us! With heavy fighs we fhowed 
each other the truckle-bed on which the great Vergniaux fat to have 
his hands corded before he walked to the {caffold. Valazé, and the 
brother-friends Dxcos and Foxfrede, were continually before our eyes, 
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* For fome particulars refpecting M. Riourre, the reader may 
confult M. Louver’s Narrative. 
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The rooms which they had occupied became the objects of a religious 
Even ariitccracy came and looked with refpeét at the 
{raw on which thefe men had lain! O ye, the fir among our citi- 
zens, whofe fault was no other than to have been born in {fo vile an 
ace! than to have had courage and virtue in the molt proftituted of 


veneration. 


#.* 


cities! in vain will that city raife flatues to your memory, (for if 
freedom ever be her lot fhe muft do this,) in vain endeavour to hide 
beneath their pedeftals the place on which you were facrificed ; never 
can the efface that blot, that ftain of blood, which fhall rife up in 
judgement againft her in the eyes of the world, and of potterity. 
Ye died, the founders and guardians of a republican liberty, in whofe 
abfence it was to be withdrawn. Ye rifeabove the bafe incivic herd, 
like Cato and Brutus, fuperior to a fenate of cowards and hirelings!” 
This writer, as well as many other French declaimers, too 
uniformly indulges in extravagant hyperbole: at page 6, for 
inftance, he afks ¢ Could it be forefeen that from Robefpierrifm 
would refult the ruin of the moft flourifhing cities, the maffacre 
of more than 100,000 citizens, the imprifonment of 300,000, the 
deftruction of commerce and of art, the fubjugation of France, 
mutilated, difhonoured, and drowned in her own blood ?? 
Such high and over-charged colouring tends to diminifh our 


confidence in his fidelity. Tay 





Arr. VI. Cours de Gallicifmes, Se. i.e. A Series of Gallicifms. 
By P. L. pe BEaucrtair. Second Part. Crown 8vo. pp. 355° 
Frankfort. 1795. De Boffe, London. Price 3s. 6d. fewed. 


V 7E gave our opinion of the firft volume of this work in the 

Appendix to vol. xv. of our Review enlarged; and 
we have little to add in fpeaking of the fecond, except that 
idioms and proverbs, which require explanation, feem fewer in 
it than in the former volume. In many inftances, the author 
feems to hold a farthing candle to the fun, and to explain with 
the greateft complaiiance what every {matterer in the French 
language mult already know. We have three pages in expla- 
nation of jufque, ju/qu’ a ce que; for the different meaning of 
which, the Englifh words ti//, and even, feem to anfwer every 
purpofe. Great pains are likewife taken to illuitrate the diffe- 
rent acceptations of jufle, juftice, jufleffe; of which the import 
is fo plain and obvious, that more ingenuity feems neceflary to 
render it dark than clear. 

In an advertifement prefixed to this volume, the author apo- 
logizes * for omitting to infert the new expreffions which owe 
their exiftence to the French Revolution; but which he found 
impoflible to collect in thefe times of trouble and confufion, 
€qually calamitous to art, fcience, and humanity.” Ample 
materials, however, for a Politico-neological DiGtionary might 
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foon be colle€&ted from conventional fpeeches, and French news. 
papers :—but tll the appearance of fome fuch work, we fhall 

ive our readers, from the Galltcifass before us, the author’s 
hiftory and definition of a word that has been lately transferred 
from religion to politics : 


© Ja Jin, Jaco: 
© The ‘facebins—-fo ormes!y known under the tile of preaching friars, 
bad for th cir chi ef and founder a Spaniard named Dominic, who had 
much diftinguithed himfelf at the Latefan council, by ese PRs 
and by the di iciples whom he had formed *. irom the ttle of thefe 
monks, and the eltablithment of a club at Paris in their monaflry, a 


? 


new order of Facobizs has lately ariilen, muci more famocs than the 


firtt. ‘This andes has its martyrs, apoitles, preachers, founders, and 
profelites. Mean and coniempt'ble in the beginning, founded ona 
fingularity of opinion; augmented by the circumitances of the times, 


and forufied by oppofttion and the trightfal image of Ganger; 1t has 
increafed to fuch a rears as 10 throw all kurope into flupor and 
aftonifhment. 

© Jacobinifm—-can only be deflroyed by itfelf. Subflitute a calm 
for tre profent tempeit, fecusity for dai nger, peaceiul words for 
threats, ineriton for aclivity, and thi $ oT at | ody, divided into fac. 
tions, and its chtef members unfettied in their principles, will crumble 
into ruin as rapidly as it was € tablithe d. 

¢ Tofay: that aman is a facobin—implies his — a rigorous 
fupporter of liberty and equa ‘lity. A double whifker © n the upper and 
under lip (if the latter be curled) is called a Facobin’s eard. Their 
seligion-is to have no religion at all; their fyfem of liberty isto force 
all fuch, as wifh for no other freedom tha in they enjoy, to be as free 
as themfelves; and for the better eftablifliment of equality, they have 
difeovered the fecret of meki ig the ris ch poor, by lowering all fuch 
heads as are exalted above their awn,’ 


It muft be remembered that this book has been publifhed at 
Franktort fince that city was in pofleffion of the French. 

We fhall now felect a few articles of this volume that are 
the moft likely to afford Englifh ftudents in the French lan- 
guage either inftruction or amufement. 

Jatre. A perfon without legs and thighs is called, cul de 
Fatte; as his remains are ufually placed in a bowl- difh. 

Jeu, has innumerable appiications diferent trom our word 
play: as jeux de main, jeux de vilain—dextrous ftrokes, roguifh 
tricks. Dieu veut jeu—God permits that thofe, who lay traps 
for others, fhould be cavght in them themfelves. J/ a bien 
tiré fon épingle du jeumhe has had the addrefs to turn this bufi- 
nefs to account. One verra bea: u jeu, fi cela ar rive—there will be 


en — o- 


The Doninicans in France acquired 1 the title of Facebins from 
theit firit convent at Paris being in Rue St. Fac cques, or St. James’s 


ON a picce of informauon which M. pe Beavcuair has neg 
Sed te give his readers. Rev. 
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fine doings, if that happens. Cet homme fatt bien couvrir fon 
jeua-he knows how to hide his tricks. Faire bonne mine @ 
‘mauvais jeu-—to diflemble difcontent. 

Jove. Donner fur la joue, ou couvrir la joue de quelqu’un— 
is giving any ove a flap on the face: coucher en joue—to level a 
mufguet : s’en donner par les joues—to walte his fubftance in 
feafis and debauchery, 

JoueR du pouce—to tell money in paying bills. Faire jouer 
une mine, faire jouer un canon—{pring a mine, fire a cannon. 
Fouer quclqu'un—iS tO deceive him ; jower les deux, is to deceive 
two perfons of different interefts at once 

Jumenr. ‘Jamais coup de pié de jument ne fit mal a chevalm 
aman fhould never be offended by the blows or abufe of a wo- 
man. 

LANTERNER /es oreilles Gd quelqu’un—tiring with filly difcourfe. 
Lanterner \ikewife means the being irrefolute,uncertain what todo. 

Lecreur. It is faid, after a misfortune has happened 
which may ferve for a leflon, ¢’ef un avis au lefeur—’us an 
advertifement to the reader. 

LEVRIER d amour—a hound of Cupid’s pack, one who deli- 
vers love-letters; /évriers du bourreau —thief-takers ; /évriers 
d’Hypocrate—medical hounds; /évriers d'opera—dancers and 
fingers. 

Lisvre. On ne prend pas le litvreau fon du tambour—a hare 
is not to be caught by tound of drum; we mutt not difcover 
our defigns too foon. 

Lince. A dirty perfon is faid —d’étre fort curieufe en linge 
fale—curious in foul linnen. 

Main. It is faid of a cheat and pick-pocket—Qu’i/ ne va 
pas fans fes mains—he does not let his hands lie idle. J! vaut 
mieux tendre la main que le con—it is better to beg than be 
hanged. Yous les doigts de la main ne fe reffemblent pas—all the 
members of one tamily are not of the fame difpofition. 

MANGEOIRE. J n’eff pas bien dans cette maifon, on lui tient 
la mangeoire trop haute—he is milerably fed in that houfe, the 
manger 1s placed too high, 

MELON. 

Benne yemme, S bon melon, a grande peine les cennoit-on, 
A wite that’s good, and perfect melon, are hard to find as fubthé felon, 

Neary the fame difficulty is faid to occur in finding a perfe& 
friend : 

Les amis de Pheure pr‘jute 
Sout de lef? ece dit inelon ; 
Llen faut Fe 
Avant que d’en trouver un bon. 
_ Perhaps the proverb, and the quatrain, might be thus united 
in Englith ; 


Leenss.21ae Peenmnmet 
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A triend, a melon, and a bride, 
Prove oft fo worthlefs and unfound, 
That fifty muft at leaf ‘ec tried, 
Ere one that’s we can be found. 

Micuss de St. Etienne, Manchets (charity loaves) of St, 
Stephen. 

NENNI, no, denial. vee cet homme il n'y a point de nenni 
dans cette boutique on w’entend point de nennit. “Lhis man refutes 
nothing ; in this fhop, you find every thing. 

Nommé. Vous étes venu &@ point nsmmé—you are arrived juft 
in the nick of time. 

Oncuis. Ells a de Pefprit jufqu’au bout des ongles; the has 
wit ather fingers’ ends. Ses louanges ont des ongles et ii grifes ; ; 
farcaltic praife. J/ wef? cru que par les cheveux et les ongles, 
is faid of a child that does not grow; and Elle a fait un pet @ 
wingt ongles, of a ~~ " that has had a child. 

Pages 144 and 1.45 feem filled with tranflations of Englith 
colloquial expret fons 5 and proverbs, 

OrEILLE: // fera bien beureux sil en raporte fes oreillese—He 
will be well off if he faves his ears. //a la puce al oreille —he has 
a fleain hisear. J] a des oreille d’ane,—hne has afs’s ears. Vix 
@’une oreille—a Yorkihite phrafe for good wine is ** wine of one 
lug.” Vin de deux oreilles © wine of two /ugs,” when bad, &c. 
On the whole, a ftudent in French might find both pleafure 
and profit by a perufal of this work, DB 

2 B..-Y, 


Art. VIL. Notice fur la Vie de Sizyvis, Membre de la Premiere Afim- 
bléie Nationale, et de ba Convention: i.e. An Account of the Lite of 
Siryes, Member of the tirit National Affembly, and of the Con- 
vention. 8vo. pp. 100. Printed in Switzerland; London, 
Johnfon and De Boife. Price 2s. Gd. 


Art. VILL. Anz Account of the Life of Sizryes, &c. Written in 
Paris in June and July 1794. ‘Tranflated from the French pub- 
Kithed in Switzerland 1795. 8vo. pp.108. 2s. 6d. Johnfon, 
London. 

IEYES is generally allowed to be one of the ableft men that 
have appeared on the ftage of the French revolution, to 
pofiefs the moft metaphyfical head, and to be endowed with 
prudence the moft confummate, or hypocrify the molt impe- 
netrable, By fome he has been thought the fupreme ruler of 
the convention; while thofe who figured as the leaders of the 
day, whether Briffotins, Mountaineers, or Robefpierrians, 
were but his puppets, who acted their parts before the audience, 
woile he pulled the wires and direSed all their movements from 


behind the custain, Be this as it may, it is certain that, during 
the 
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the moft arduous moments, he conducted himfelf with fo much 
dexterity, that, if he were not an object to which the contend- 
ing parties looked up for in{tructions, neither did he excite their 
‘ealoufy and miftruft. While fo many of his colleagues were 
daily exhibited under the edge of the guillotine, he contrived to 
keep his head on his fhoulders, and to efcape even an arreit. 
It me tous, a matter of furprife how, if he were not in reality 
the main fpring of the revolutions that have fo rapidly fucceed- 
ed each other in France, he was able to preferve himfelf under 
the tyranny of all of the fanguinary monfters that have been 
from time to time at the head of affairs in France. Nien fome- 
times find fecurity in their principles ; ; but then it can be only 
when men of the fame principles, or at leaft of generous minds, 
are in power. Either SIE YES, however, mult have bent bis 
principles to exifting circumftances, or he muff lave feen days 
in which his principles were a contrat to thofe of the perfons 
who were occafionally at the helm ; and fome of them were by 
no means remarkable for a difpofition to tolerate any thing that 
ftood in oppofition to their fyftem. Sometimes individus is owe 
their fafety, under a fanguinary tyrant, to their perfonal iniignifi- 
cance or imbecillity : but this could not have been the cale 0 
the Abbé Steves, whofe talents might well make any tyran 
tremble who fhould not be able to prefs them into his fesvlenc 
What then has preferved this individual, during the raging of 
the many violent ftorms that have lately agitated France? ‘Vhis 
is a queition which time muft anfwer. — 

Before we inveftigate the work before us, we will offer one 
more obfervation, viz. that, after the fall of Robe/pierre, SIEYEs 
was publicly required in the convention to come from the back 
around, where he had for a long time kept himfelf, and ta take 
his fhare of refponfibility by engaging in an active department 
of government. This call feemed to be underftood as a hint that 
he had hitherto kept too much behind the curtain; and that it 
was expected he fhould in future act before it, and bear a part 
of the public applaufe or cenfure. He accordingly was elected a 
member of the fupreme executive committee, and oftenfibly 
participated in the adminiftration of the republic. 

The editors of the publication now under our notice tell us 
that a work may be thirty years in circulation in Germany, before 
its exiftence is known in France; and therefore it was, as 
they fay, that they ventured to bring out this account of the life 
of SIEYEs in a foreign country and a foreign language, (it is 
{tated to have been printed originally in Switzerland,) becaufe 
there was no danger that Robe/pierre fhould come at the know- 
lege of it, or that S1eves fhould run any rifk of being cut off. 


This we confider as a very fallacious piece of information: 
Switzerland 
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Switzerland was the country, of all others, which by its ney. 
trality preferved the greateft relation with France; it was full 
of French agents; no doubt Rode/pirrre in his day had his 
emiffaries there ; and is it probable that a book, reflecting in 
the moft violent manner on their principal, fhould have efcaped 
their notice? or that, having heard of it or feen it, they would 
not make the demagogue acquainted with its contents? The 
convention was in pofleffion of the fubltance of various publica. 
tions in England; why fhould it not be fuppofed to be as well 
informed retpecting the pamphlets that came from the prefs of 
a country not feparated from France by the fea, but joining 7 its 
territory ? The editors fay that to have publithed this work in 
French under the tyranny of that man of blood ( Robe/pierre), 

would have been to give up to the fury of his executioners the 
precious head of a ‘philofopher, who had fo providentially 
efcaped the maflacres in which fo many patriots perifhed. It 
appears to us as if SIEYES were himfelf the author of the pam- 
phlet, which, for aught that we know, may never have appeared 
on the continent in any other langua; ve than the French; and 
that he found himfelf under the neceflity of accounting in ‘fome 
way for his long filence and inactivity, which might poflibly be 
conftrued into an approbation of the meafures of Robe/pierre. 
We are the more inclined to think that-he is his own apologift, 

as it is avowedly TO CALUMNY that the work is dedicated, 

with a warmth that could be feurid only in the breaft of the per- 
fon who moft felt the fting of calumny. 

Weare informed at the outfet that EMANUEL JOSEPH SIEYES 
was born in the city of Ficéjus in the department of the Var 
(formerly called Provence) on the 3d of May 1748. His fa- 
ther had a fmall eftate, and a place, which enabled him to bring 
up a family of feven children, of whon Emanuel was the fifth. 
He ftudied the claffics under the jeluits of Fréjus; who, dif- 
covering in him the feeds of Mining abilities, prefled his fa- 
ther to fend him to their great college at Lyons, by far the 
moft celebrated eftablifhment that they had in France. The 

bifhop of Fréjus feconded the recommendation of the jefuits: : 
but the father had refolved not to agree to it, and actually fent 
his fon to finifh his humanities at the feminary at Draguignan, 
a confiderable town in the fame province. Young SIEYES, 
teeing that many of his fchool-fellows, on leaving the ~_ ool, 
went into the train of artillery or the corps of en: oinge » con- 
ceived a paflion for a military life: but, applying for leave to 
purfue it, his father, who intended him for the churc! h, cailed 
himhome. ‘The bifhop of Fiejus promi ied to provide for hin 
in that line ; and this, together with the weaknefs and delicacy 
of the boy’s conititution, determined his father to relift the 
natural 
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natural inclinations of the fon: he accordingly entered him in 
the feminary of St.Sulpice at Paris, there to go through his courfe 
of philofophy and divinity. He was then only fourteen years of 
age. In this college he pafled ten years completely fequeftered 
from the world, and contraéted the molt ftoic indifference for 
whatever concerned his perfon or fortune. He was fufficiently 
verfed in the learning requifite for the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity, but never took it: his moft favourite ftudies were me- 
taphyfics ; and the authors in whofe writings he took molt de- 
light were Locke, Condillac, and Bonnet. On this occa- 
fion, the profeflors at St. Sulpice fhewed no fmall degree of pe- 
netration ; for, having, according to cuftom, pried into his 
readings and writings, they found among his papers fome mae 
nufeript projects that indicated a bold and daring mind; and 
they made in the college books, in which it was cuftomary for 
them to infert obfervations refpeSting what appeared to them te 
be the difpofition of their pupils, the following entry,—the juftic 
of which his fubfequent ations have abundant!y proved * : 
1; 


.* 4 
ss S:eves fhews a 
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fmofition of fome flrength for the f{ciences; 
but, it is to be feared, that his private reading may give him a taite 
for the rew philofophical principies.’’ * They comforted themfelves, 
however, by obferving his decided love of retirement and fiudy, the 
fimplicity of his manners and his character, which even then appeared 
to be prafticaliy philofophical. ‘* You may make him,’’ they once 
wrote to his bifho» “* a canon, as he 1s a man of probity and learn- 
ing. But we muil inform you, that he is by no means ft for the ec- 
clefiaftical miniftry.”? ‘They were in the right.’ 

He left college at the age of 24, and in 1775 he accom- 
panied a new bifhop into Brittany, who was going to take 
pofleffion of his fee, and who procured him a prebend in his 
cathedral :—by a royal licence he obtained leave to refide at 
Paris, and neverthelefs to receive the produce of his canonry. 
This benefice was foon afterward given up fora better, near 
Paris; and he became fucceffively vicar general, a prebendary, 
and chancellor of the fee of Chartres. It feems that, though in 
prieft’s orders, he made it a point never to preach, never to hear 
confefions, nor to perform any clerical fun@tions whatever, 
except barely attending occafionally in his ftall or in chapter. 
Before he refigned his prebend in Brittany, he was elected by 
the clergy of the diocefe one of their members to reprefent 
them inthe aflembly of the ftates of that province : there he firft 
gave way to his democratic feelings ; and nothing could equal 
his indignation at the fhameful oppreffion which the commons 
Or tiers état there experienced at the hands of the nobility. 
SIEYES, however, notwithftanding his boafted ftoic indiffere 
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ence about fortune, contrived never to be out of the way when 
the good things of this world were to be diftributed. He pro. 
cured a lucrative kind of civil employment from the clergy, 
which not only brought him a handfome fum yearly, but alfo 
gave him an opportunity of mixing with the prelates, who had 
the beft gifts to beftow. ‘The place was that of a dignified 
commiflary in the upper houfe of the clergy of France ; to 
which he was nominated by the clergy of the diocefe of Char- 
tres. By this time he had gotten rid not merely of any fue 
perftition that he might have imbibed in his infancy, but of 
revealed religion ; for, if we credit his own declaration to the 
convention, he had renounced all belief in the Old and New 
Teftament. Here we may remark that fincerity could have 
been no part of the character of SrzvEs, any more than difin- 
tereftednefs ; for he muft have affected to believe what he did 
not believe, or he would have been ejected from his ecclefiafti- 
cal fituations ; and he could not bring himfelf to give up the 
emoluments of a profeffion which, in his heart, he confidered 
as an impofition on the underftanding of mankind. Except, 
however, where his pocket was concerned, he had refolution 
enough to act a manly and a firm part; as appeared on the me- 
morable occafion when the king, oficnded at the oppofition of 
the parliament of Paris, banifhed that body to Troyes, and or- 
dered the members not to prefume any longer to hold their 
courts in the capital, S1EYEs propofed that the parliament 
fhould inftantly repair to the palace, and feize, and caule to be 
hanged, the minifter who bad dared to fign the illegal and ar- 
bitrary order for their banifhment: but his advice was thought 
too fpirited, perhaps too hazardous, and was not followed. 

In 1788 he began to publifh. ‘Towards the end of that 
year, and the beginning of the next, he fent forth three works, 
“© an Effay on Privileges,” this was againft the nobility ; 
“© What is the Third Eftate?’? ‘* Views of the executive 
Means, which are at the difpofal of the reprefentatives of 
France in 178g.”” The laft two were in favour of the com- 
mons. 

It has been faid of Siryes that he was the creature and tool 
of the Duke of Orleans ; and, as it would be thought difgrace- 
- ful to any man of principle to be connected with fuch a cha 
racter, the prefent publication vindicates him from that afper- 
fion, and aflerts that there never was any connexion between 
them. 

A remarkable circumftance occurred at the election of mem- 
bers to reprefent the tiers état, or commons of Paris, in the 
States General, in 178g. Minifters had very long delayed the 


order for the electors to aflemble ; it was however iflued at yn 
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and the firft refolution paffed by the ele&tors was, that they would 
pot vote for any perfon who was either a nobleman or a cler« 
pyman. This refolution created a number of dificulties, which 
were found to be infurmountable. Among the nobility and 
clergy were not only the moft zealous, but the moft able ad- 
vocates for liberty; and to exclude them was to reduce the 
electors to the neceffity of throwing themielves wholly into the 
arms of needy lawyers, whofe object was not to eftablifh ra- 
tional liberty, but to involve things in aconfufion which might 
ultimately turn to their own account. [his did not at that time 
fuit the difpofition of the people of Paris, whofe aim then fcarcely 
went farther than to fet limits to the power of the crown, 
and to fettle the liberty of the fubject on a folid bafis. They 
had to return 20 members to the States General, and were to 
elect them by ballot. Nineteen times did they open the ballot, 
without being able to find the propofed number elected. They 
then judged it expedient to refcind their firft refolution *¢ not to 
elect either a nobleman or a clergyman ;”’ and at the enfuing 
ballot Sigyes was found to have a majority of votes. ‘lvhis, 
we are told, was what he not only did not expect, but alfo did 
not with. 

The famous infurrection of the rgth July 1789, in which 
the Baftille was taken, met the warmeft applaufe from SIEYEs, 
who contended that it might in truth be conlidered as the act of 
the whole French nation. He was of opinion that, after this, 
nothing more remained to be done than to make good laws, and 
eftablifh the reprefentative fyftem in the government. On this 
lat point, the edicors of the work give a note, which may be 
confidered as carrying great weight with it, whether we take 
the note to be in reality from S1EYes himfelf, or from perfons 
in his confidence, who were well acquainted with his fenti- 
ments: we all know that no man has attempted to cairy the 
tights and power of the people farther than he did; and yet the 
note fays * they who talk of a mere crude democracy ruling a 
great empire, confound that which is eflentially the bafis of 
every good republican conftitution, with that which ought to 
be its machine or {pring.’ 

The nobles in the firft afiembly were divided among them- 
felves ; the minority of that body fided with the people: but, if 
we believe the prefent publication, it was only the affeGation 
of friendfhip; for the views of even thefe nobles, we are told, 
were hoftile to liberty, and friendly to the exiftence of privi- 
leged orders. The minority itfelf was, it feems, fplit alfo into 
parties, the one headed by Ja Fayette, the wthes by the La- 
meths. The following extracts will fhew in what light they 
were both confidered by S1zyes and his adherents; we muit 
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premife, however, that the Lameths deny that they differed iy 
principles from Ja Fayette :— 

‘ The minority of the nobles began to mix with the deputies of the 
people ; they feated themfelves on the benches of the people forming 
a party on the left hand. They were prodigal of their carefles, of 
their u/eful proteGion in private, of hypocritical flattery in public; and 
without ceremony, as it were, naturally placed themfelves at their 
head, to direét them in the new political courfe which was then about 
toopen. The courfe of affairs was immediately changed. This new 
{pecies of direétors ftudied how to produce commotion where mere 
reflection and deliberation were wanted: the manceavres cf intrigue 
were fubftituted inftead of the hitherto victorious arms of reafon; ex. 
ecutive fedition was excited where a fimple ufher would have been 
fufficient to fignify the will of the affembly. Thefe meffieurs thus 
became the Anights of the revolution; and for what reafon? They did 
not wifh to fee an order of things eftablifhed which was inimical to 
their privileges; they could not confent that a conftitution, founded 
on equality, fhould be ferioufly prefented to the French. In this 
project it was neceflary, that thofe men fhould be paralyfed who had 
acted only for their country, and had done the moit effectual fervice 
in producing the true revolution. 

‘ The public, whofe attention is always dircéted towards that part 
where there is moft buftle, was fo profoundly deceived as to attribute 
all the honcur of the labours of the affembly to thofe who interfered 
only for the purpofe of diflurbing them. It is proper to repeat this 
fact, becaufe appearances have led many perfons into great error. 
Among the members on the left fide of the national affembly, there 
were men who had written and a¢ted with no other view than to pro- 
duce a conititution, and others who exerted themfelves to prevent this 
effect. ‘Thefe men afflumed the name of Revolutionaries, a dillinétion 
never thought of by thofe who really produced the revolution. 

« Vanity, ambition, and jealoufy, foon divided thefe new leaders. 
Two pattics were formed ; the party of Lameth and that of La Fay- 
ette. The member; of the communes, it muft with forrow be con- 
feficd, had the wecknefs te divide themfelves, and become their /0/- 
lowers, leis united by confidence than by the degrading habits of re- 
verence for the nobility. 

© The Lamethic faétion was bad, and criminal in its principles. 
They may be confidered as a fet of mifchievous buffoons, ever in 
action, exclaiming, intriguing, and agitating themfelves without a 
plan, and without fenfe or moderation ; and afterwards laughing at 
the mifchief they had done, or the good they had prevented. Moft 
of the blunders of the revolution may be attributed to this party. And 
happy would it ftill be for France, if the fubaltern agents of thofe 
early perturbators who have become chiefs in their turn, by a kind of 
inheritance common to long revolutions, had renounced the fpirtt 
which fo long had agitated them. 

« The lefs agitated, lefs united, lefs connecied party of the Fay- 
ettiits had a more moral appearance. Its juuto, after having long 
poficiled the reputation of honefty and uprightnefs, became all at 
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with the tyrant who never poffeffed fincerity, ‘Thofe who formed 
this junto, afterwards met in fmaller parties, in order to embrace all 
contingencies, and collect a greater number of individuals. Here it 
was particularly that we faw the moft fkilful intriguers believe them- 
felves, from the very fingle circumftance that they were fkilful in- 
triguers, to be the ableft of men; and indecd in their own fenfe of 
the words they were pei fettly right, as they have contrived to place 
themfelves once in the centre of public affairs. 

* The authors of the two firft months of the revolution remained 
independant ; few in number, and low in credit. The levity of the 
French difcovered, that they were a morofe fet of men! We do not 
here {peak of certain perionages who had already deceived all parties, 
as well as that of the court in whofe pay they were. 

‘ No fooner had a general corruption eftablifhed a point of contact 
between thefe two faétions, than they fought each other. The leaders, 
on each fide, had clandeftinely conferred together in the month of 
April 1791, on the fubjeét of an excurfion of the king to St. Cloud, 
and ftill farther; on which head they had unworthily deceived the 
conftituted authorities of Paris. The refiftance of the patriots, though 
tardy, came in time, and was vigorous. The perfidious negociators 
faw they had no time to lofe. The coalition of the two parties was 
expedited, which was complete and vifible to the whole world two 
months afterwards, at the epocha of the flight of the king to Va- 
Tennes. 

‘ By uniting all the powers of intrigue, the coalefced leaders ima- 
gined themfelves in pofieflion of all the means of focial art ; but their 
incapacity reduced them to the neceffity of calling machiavelifm and 
crime to their aid. ‘Ihe eyes of the public were at laftopened. The 
equivocal conduct of the nobleffe was ftrikingly feen, and traced from 
the firft days of tke revolution, as if the difcovery had been new. 
The frequent obfervations of the independants were now re-collected, 
and in particular, that which had created Sieyes fo many enemies ; 
“ How is it that the public cannot perceive, that, after the denun- 
ciation of the royal power, there is no other refource but in the power 
called revolutionary, which can prevent our eftablifhing a conftitution 
on good principles? How can it be concealed that the revolutionary 
party, in oppofition to the reprefentative order, muft fhew themfelves 
more revolutionary than is proper, until their power is firmly efta- 
blifhed ; and then they will quickly abjure the revolution itfelf?”’ If 
the conduét of this part of the nobleffe be confidered, as well before 
as after this epocha, it will be evident that their device is, ‘* Let us 
expofe our rights, if needful, to defend our privileges.”? They 
have been ftill more guilty ; for they have endangered their country. 

* Sieyes devoted to his private labours on the focial organization, 
and to his patriotic affliction, paying regard, as may we'!l be ima- 
gined, to no foreign impulfe, gave occafion, even from his immobi- 
lity, toa fingular oppofition or variation of fentiments in the fame 
perfons. Before the coalition of parties, that of Lameth made ridi- 
Culous efforts to fix the ftigma of ariftocracy upon him; and after- 
Wards its exertions were equally ftrong to cal! him republican and re- 
gicide, The Fayette faction, before that period, foughthim, praifed 
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him, careffed him to excefs; they calied him the juft man by ex. 
cellence, the enlightened and {folid propagator of true principles; and 
afterward no labours could exceed theirs to degrade his reputation, 
This change, which was agreed to be made at one or two {upper 
parties, found its way into moft of the falons at Paris where men 
pretended to be patriots; and theie were alinoft univerfally of one or 
the other party. ‘lhe echoes ot the degenerate club of 1789, were 
moit diftinguilhable in this infamous work. And thus becaute Sieyes 
was lteacy in his principles, his written {fpeeches, his conduct, he finds 
himtelf all at once transformed from white to black, in the good city 
of Paris, which certainly had no ground whatever to reproach him.’ 


Though SreyEs appears, or is reprefented, in the above 
extract, to be furprifed at finding himfelf at once metamorphofed 
from an angel of light to an angel of darknels, notwithftanding 
he had never ceafed to profefs the principles with which he fet 
out, wé are rather inclined to fufpeét that his principles as well 
as his reputation had ur.dergone fome change, or that he made 
his principles occafionally. bend to his intereft. No man has 
ever more ftrongly condemned the policy of fuffering a body of 
clergy to exift in the ftate as a corporation: this was his theory: 
but mark his pradiice. When the queftion of feizing the church 
lands as the property of the public was before the national con- 
vention, he oppofed it with uncommon vigour and power of 
argument: on that occafion he made ufe of the memorable ex- 
preflion which has often fince been thrown in his teeth: he 
confidered the fpoliation of the church as an act little ihort of 
robbery; and, in the bitternefs of his heart, he exclaimed ‘* you 
want to be free, but know not how to be juft.”” It was hard 
to expect that the prebendary and chancellor of Chartres fhould 
fit unmoved while a vote was in agitation, :hat was about 
to deprive him of the principal means of his fupport. He was 
willing enough to facrifice the cloth and the profefiion: but 
who eould be angry with him for fhewing fome irritability, 
when he found that they were going to pare him to the quick f 
We are told, to be fure, that he was a ftoic: be it fo; what 
then? have not even ftoics turned out to be mere men? and 
why fhould S1e¥es be exempt from tome of the infirmities of 
human nature? From the period at which he made ufe of this 
unlucky expreffion, he very rarely fpoke in public, but he 
contented himfelf with an adtive attention to bufinefs in the 
committees, and with giving his thoughts to the world through 
the medium of the preis. An event took place in June 1791+ 
which had nearly deftroyed his popularity and his lite. About 
that period, ideas were firft thrown out in the conftituent al- 
fembly of the propriety of adopting that part of the Englith 
eonftitution, which divides the body of men authorized to con- 
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cur with the king in making Jaws, into two houfes: it was faid 
that the principle of this divifion was evidently wife, and ftood 
in need only of a little modification to make it very defirable 
that it fhould be adopted by the French nation. On this occa- 
fion, the minority of tne nobles, who had hitherto fided with 
the people, began to infinuate ‘* that the right of fitting in the 
upper houle ought naturally to belong to them, as they were 
the perfons who had brought about the revolution.”” T hele hints 
alarmed SIEYES ; he appeared to be at bottom a very deter- 
mined enemy to the idea of two houies: but he feared, from 
the hints dropt by the nobility, that they would claim it as a 
right to compofe one of them in qualtty of nobles: now this he 
could not bear, becaufe he was decidedly againft tolerating in 
the flate any privileged order, or inititution, that would in the 
fmalleft degree trench on the principle of equality. In the fol- 
lowing extract, our readers will fee what ifeps he took on the 
occafion, and what were the confequences : 


« He addreffed limfelf to various chicfs of the parties, to clear up 
his doubts. ‘They had the dupiicity to ailure, and to {wear to him, that 
no with was entertained to impair or diminith the principle of equa- 
lity. He was not convinced, and therefore adopted the defiga to 
compel them to exhibit their tentuments in more open day. He com- 
pofed, with another patriot, a project of a declaration to be volun- 
tarily fubfcribed, the objet of which was, in fact, no more than the 
cath of equality decreed fifteen months atter by the legiflative body, 
fudfequeat to the roth of Auguit 17g2. It contained befides, an en- 
gagement ‘oO maintain the unity and equality of the reprefentation 
charged to wore the law; and thai in all cales, not excepting that of 
the motion aiready made for two tections, if decreed by the affembly. 
It is to be remarked, that Sieyes received, on all hands, the higheft 
encouragement, and the mot prefling inftances to the {peedy accom- 
lithment of his defign. 

« He expected, at that moment, to render his country a more ef- 
fential fervice than he had yet done. If no deception was meant, his 
project muft have united all the patriots by putting an end to all mif- 
truit; and the public fecurity would have been made fure. If there 
were falfe brethren, as might be fuppofed, they would become 
known, and by that means incapable of deceiving the friends of li- 
berty and equality to any greater extent. His mind was mott itrongly 
impreffed with the neceflity of the meafure ; how many evils might it 
have prevented! ‘The foilowing are the fteps which the intrigue of 
the nobleffe, menaced in its lait refuge, adopted to remove the diffi- 
culty. 

‘ The writing here mentioned was fcarcely gone to prefs, before 
thefe unprincipled men procured a copy. A mott virulent, defama- 
tory libel, was put into the hands of a dangerous, ignorant man, 
Salles, who was charged to commence the attack, by reading it at 
the Jacobins. It was previoufly adjufted that this was to be received 


vith the moft violent applaufe. Such meafures being taken, then 
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followed a manceuvre of the moft extraordinary kind of calumny on 
the one part, and grofs ignorance on the other. The declaration was 
not yet publifhed, a few proofs having been firft entrufted to thofe 
only who had engaged to collect fignatures, when Sieyes was fo. 
lemnly denounced on the 1gth June 1791, from the tribune of the Ja- 
cobins, as having formed the counter-revolutionary project, ait, of 
reviving the nobility; 2d, of inttituting two legiflative chambers ; 
and, 3d, of having inundated the 83 departments with a formulary 
for fignature for this criminal purpofe. As a proof of this, a copy of 
the ftill unpublifhed deciaration was prefented, a decjaration compoled, 
ex profeilo, againft the two fuppofed projedts. But it was the fup- 
porters of the nobility, and of the two chambers who managed this 
denunciation, and conducted all the detail of this ftrange hoftility! It 
mutt be efpecially remarked, that the king was to take his flight the 
following day, in the night between the zcth and 21ft, and that the 
inaiters of this Jacobin convulfion were accomplices in that act. Time, 
which has unveiled the whole of this manceuvre, has equally difco- 
vered the intention of the coalitionary leaders. ‘They fuppofed they 
could much more eficCtually infure the fuccefs of their odious defigns, 
it they could facrifice Sieyes, or at Jeaft render him fo far fulpected, 
that it fhould be impofiible for him to gain atiention at the firft eclat 
of this meditated flight; for they were well acquainted with his opi- 
nion of the abfurdity of acknowledging, as a reprefentative, any one 
who fhould not have been freely elected by the body reprefented. 
‘This accounts for the precipitation in denouncing a work not yet pub- 
sithed, and the page of the libel, where too early mention is made of 
iending it into the departments. This anecdote, the developement of 
which to the Jacobins, in the midft of ftudied rage, lafted three days, 
was io difgufting to the few impartial, honeft men of that fociety, 
that they returned thither no more. In its detail, as weil as in the 
difavowals, both fucceflive and combined, of many of thofe who 
figned, and of fome others who were not in the fecret, it exhibits a 
mafs of little vile paffions, a combination of wickednefs and treachery. 
* As to Sieyes, he was not aware of his danger. He prepared to 
reply. On the day after the zoth June, he had already annexed, in 
print, to the calumniaied declaration, a narrative of the extraordi- 
nary icene which had paffed at the Jacobins.—-He was about to pub- 
lifh this, but the general inquietude on the z21f June, the delufion of 
the public fo eafily led to a¢t upon the neareft and moft ftriking ob- 
jects, the great mafs of incidents and abominable attempts, ftill little 
known, which filled that and the following days; the {mall, and al- 
moft imperceptible number of deputies who had remained faithfal and 
pure; and, laitly, the unteady, fhamelefs, and utterly unprincipled 
reign of the famous revifing coalition, infpired Sieyes with his ulti- 
mate determination. Jt was to fhut himfelf up decidedly in a philofo- 
phical islence.—-The reproaches of men of the beft intentions have not 
been fufficient to refiit his motives when he replied ; what is to be 
done? If I affirm that two and two make four, the anprincipled will 
maxe the public believe I affirm, that two and two make three. When 
this is the cafe, what hope remains of being ufeful! Silence is the 
qaly alternative.’ 
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he declaration thus denounced as counter revolutionary is 
annexed to the prefent publication ; we refer our seacers Co it, 
that they may be able to judge how far the charge brought 
againft the author was or was not founded, 

When the department of Paris was firtr formed, SIEYES was 
chofen one of the adminiftrators of the directory ; ard he con- 
tinued to aét as fuch till the diflolution of the conflituent af» 
fembly, when he refigned his office, and went to refide about 
three miles from the capital. ‘There was a talk of making 
him bifhop of Paris, and he found that his enemies as well as 
his friends were tor promoting him to that dignity: but his prin- 
ciples would not allow him to accept it, and he fignified to the 
electors his refolution to refufe it. He was on a vifit toa friend 
more than 180 miles from town when he heard of the great 
events of the memorable 1oth of Auguft ; and on that occafion 
he wrote to the following effect to a correfpondent in Paris— 

‘ That if the infurreétion of the 14th of July was the revolution of 
the French people, that of the 10th of Auguft might be called the 
revolution of the patriots; but at the fame time he afked, whether the 
legiflative body iad feized the government, and propofed to direct 
the fame without any partnerfhip, till the new convention fhould 
meet.” 

The author next laments the weaknefs of the national af- 
fembly in not daring to rule by its own authority, without ad- 
mitting the municipality of Paris, or any other body of men, 
to a fhare of the fovereign power. 

« The events at the end of Auguft and beginning of September, 
prove that the legiflative body wanted ftrength. It durft not feize 
the reins of government. ‘The fucceeding days were unworthy of 
the roth of Augutt.’ 

Without any folicitation on his part, and indeed without 
any expectation of fuch an event, he found that he had been eleét- 
ed by three different departments a member of the convention, 
—an honour which he did not think it his duty to decline. The 
picture given to us of the perfons, the principles, and the ac- 
tions of his new aflociates, and of the municipality, is too dif- 
gufting for us to dwell on it; we cannot but fay that, if the 
crawing be a true one, it is not by fuch hands that liberty could 
be tranfmitted unpolluted to pofterity. The editors of the 
work make this remark on the fubject—** If the fads were 
lefs recent, this faithful pi€ture of the moft fcandalous part of 
the revolution might be taken for a bitter fatire.” Siryrs 
employed himfelf for fome time in drawing up a plan for form- 
ing a new fyftem of public education; it was fhort, and, the 
editors fay, the moft complete of any prefented to the conven- 
ton. “Phe committee of public inftruGion adopted it, and 
Nn 4 commiliioned 
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commiflioned one of their members to report it to the affembly; 
it was not ill received ; and an early day was fixed for taking > 
intoconfideration :—but, when it was known abroad that it chine 
from the pen of Sreyrs, the moft unfavourable opinion was 
formed of it, “This circumitance, and the fate of the plan, are 
very well defcribed in the followiag extrac, 

‘ ‘The following day, or the next day but one, the name of Sieyes 
was mentioned, together with the plan of inftruction. It was carnefly 
demanded in certain groupes, whether Sieyes was the author, and 
upon the affirmative aniwer, the difpofitions were immediately changed, 
They pretended to miftruft his views aud intentions. The plan was 
perufed, and re-perufed, with a ridiculous earneftnefs, not unlike 
that of the monkey looking for what migut be found at the back of a 
Jooking-glafs. By repeated examination, alliiled by the keennefs of 
fufpicion, doubts and difficulties were firit raticd, and foon afterwards 
it became an indubitable fact, that this fkeich contained a complete 
fyftem of counter-revolution and federaiiim. ‘the reporter was fe- 
verely taken to tafx, for having dared to present, in the tribune, any 
thing which had not been written by a nicmber of the mountain. = It 
‘was confidered in the fame light as 1f he had been entrapped. The 
affair foon became of importance ; it was treated in a revolutionary 
way ; thofe who fought for an opportunity, imagined they had found 
it; the word of command is given; the new Patriots, on the zoth of 
June, ran to hear a truly delirious oration of Hafiensratz, againt 
Sieyes. ‘The journals repeat the declamation, but refule to admit 
the plan itfelf. ‘lhe following day, upon the forma! demand of Ro- 
befpierre, in the convention, this project was rejected with a high 
hand, and without difcuflion. ‘The committce of public fafety, at 
Jength, did not fail to exclude Sieyes from the committee of public 
inftruétion, where he had been placed by a {pecial decree of the con- 
vention.’ 


Here the work before us clofes the public life of SrEyEs: but 
it afterward gives fome account of his private fortune. When 
the revolution began, he was poflefled of church livings that 
brought him in between feven and eight thoufand livres a year; 
three {mall life annuities in the public funds to the amount of 
840 livres per annum ; and fecurities for money lent, of which 
money part was his patrimony, and part arofe from the favings 
that he had made in the courfe of nine or ten years: the total 
at that time amounted to the principal fum of 47 or 48,000 
livres. His favings were the more confiderable, as he genc- 
rally pafled two thirds of the year at the country refidence of 
his bifhop, within a few leagues of Chartres ; and his object in 
laying-by money was to accumulate as much as would furnifh 
him with the neceflaries of life in the United States of Ame- 
rica, to which part of the world it once was his intention to 
withdiaw himfelf. When, by virtue of a decree of the confti- 
tuent aflembly, the church lands were feized for the ~_ 
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ufe, he found himfelf reduced to nearly his own private pro- 
perty: wifhing, therefore, to guard againft want, he purchafed 
from one of the moft capital commeicial houfes in France an 
annuity of 2000 livres. By this time he had given up the ideg 
of going to America. In lieu of his church livings, the nation 
had given him a penfion of aco livres a year: but he made 
an offering of it to his country from the tribune of the conven- 
tion on the 10th of November 1743; fo that, at prefent, ail 
on which he can certainly depend amounts to no more than 
3840 livres, or about 1681. a year, It ought however to be 
added that, as a member of the convention, he enjoys his 
wages, as our old Jaw ufed to call the allowance to members 
of parliament, of 36 livres a day; on which a man of his 
temperate habit may contrive to live, without drawing on his 
own money.— Phe work concludes with a refutation of the 
charge that SreyvEs was a tool of Robe/pierre. 

‘The pamphlet is unqueftionably an able performance, 
whether confidered as a chain of argument or as a literary 
compotition, ‘To fay that it comes from SIEYES’s own pen 
would not by any means be injurious to his reputation as an 
author: but to fay that he actually wrote it would be to 
make an aflertion without pofitive proof. We have, how- 
ever, a moral conviction, founded on the internal evidence 
of the book, that Sieyes is in this inftance his own de- 
fender ; and undoubtedly his defence could net be in better 
hands. 

To the work are annexed the declaration, which we have 
already mentioned as having brought on him the rage of the 
Jacobins ; and his plan of a new conftitution, containing his 
famous declaration of the rights of man, preiented to the con- 
{tituent aliembly 21ft July 1789. 

The tranflation is on the whole well executed: though we 
could poiat out many inftances of inaccuracy, but not of great 





Art. 1X. Promenade autour de la Grande Bretagne, ce. i.e. A 
Ramble through Great Britain, preceded by fome Particulars re- 
{fpecting the Campaign under the Duke of Brunfwick. By a 
French migrant Officer. 8vo. pp. 318. 5s. fewed. Edin- 
burgh, 1796. 

Hs volume confifts of two parts. The firft narrates feve- 

ral particulars of the Duke of Brunfwick’s campaign, in 
concert with whom the author acied as a member of the emi- 
grant corps. The fecond defcribes his folitary peregrinations 
zbout Great Britain, where he fought an afylum after the dif- 
banding of thofe cavaliers. The whole fs written with a viva- 
city 
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city and an air of truth which conciltate the reader, and with 
a degree of good-humour towards the objects of his hoftility, 
which is really admirable. We fhall tranflate a fhort pat- 


faze or two: 

¢ The fault, I apprehend, was in choofing the place of affemblage 
oxt of the kingdom, and in joining with foreign powers to attack 
France: but an infulated mndividual cannot give the law, nor a mere 
foldier fay to his general that he had rather be there than here. 
This blunder lics not with the emigrants, who were more izcon-ve- 
nienced* by the fuinmons to Cobicutz than they would have been to 
a rendezvous in the interior, and a great many, I knew, were very 
unwilling to go thither:—but the general opinion ito favour of emi- 
gration was fo ftrong, that thofe who flaid at home were in fome 
meafure treated as infamous; even the patriots taunting them with 
load contempt. I am aware that in La Vendce, where the gentry 
were much in the habit of refiding on their eftates, many fhewed no 
great alacrity in leaving their families: but even here a like fpirit 
was fo prevalent, that the wives, daughters, aad fitters, of thofe who 
were pone, not only would not receive the loiterers into their com- 
pany, but were fo affronting to many of them as to fend them a dif- 
tafi.’—P. 13. 

In pages 19 and 20 we have fome additional anecdotes of the 
late king’s arreft at Varennes: 


« Whilit the preparations for return were going forwards, the 
alarm-bell was rung, and a prodigious number of peafants came with 
their ruitic weapons from the fields. When they were arrived, the 
magittrates prefented themielves at the door of the king’s chamber. 
The queen, who knew that the Marquis de Doui/lé, informed of this 
misfortune, would foon arrive with an armed efcort, put them off 
foratime; faying, that his majeity, fatigued with his journey and 
with this laft fcene, was laid down, and that fhe begged his flum- 
bers might not be troubled. ‘The magiltrates were indecifive, and 
would probably have withdrawn, had not the king called out: ** No, 
no; fince it mutt be, as well now as by and by,”’ and walked off at 
once with them. When his carriage was ready, they led him to it, 
and he departed, accompanied by a vatt crowd, which fwelled at 
every ttep. The Marquis ce Bouillé, having learned this accident, 
came with his regiment of dragoons twenty miles in full fpeed, but 
arrived an hour after the king’s departure. The horfes were fa- 
tigucd, the men harrailed and out of humour, and the Marquis, 
Anding that all was over, forded the river and croffed the frontier. 
This L heard flated at Cublentz to the Comte D’ 4rtcis by one of the 
guards who was with the king ; to which the Comte made no other 
reply than to afk with fome hefitation: ** What! among you was 
there no piitol, no {word ? On fuch an eccafion the life of a man is 
nothing. Ifthe poftillion had been difpatched, one of you might 
have replaced him, and you would have gotten along.”’ 
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P.45- * The Pruffians treated their fick with incredible barbarity. 
When the waggon which carried them was too full, or when room 
was wanting for new com«rs, the mott iil were felected without much 
ceremony, ftripped naked, leit their fpoils fhould fall into the enemy’s 
hands, and fo left by the road fide. Although the inhabitants fuc- 
ceeded in preferving a few, they had moitly the office of burying 
them.’ 

At page 98 the author arrives in London, and introduces 
the ufual remarks concerning its relative magnificence. He 
jutly prefers the outfide of St. Paul’s cathedral to that of St. 
Peter at Rome: but he laments the exi‘tence of its ill-fhapen 
burial-ground, the narrownefs of its emplacement, and the want 
of internal decoration and imagery. He withes for quays (like 
thofe of Paris) along the banks of the Thames, and tor a vaft 
irregular place which fhould expofe the Bank, the Exchange, 
the Manfion-houfe, and a new pott-office, to cotemporary 
view. ‘He defcribes the fingular relation fubfifting at the ordie 
naries between the wandering emigrants and the wandering 
Jacobins, and (p. 118) gives the following anecdote of the 
latter: 

‘ The government toek no other precautions againft them than to 
fortify the Tower. Several perfons, however, have aflured me that 
it was no uncommon thing to fee painters fic down at the public tables, 
and, inftead of dining, pourtray the more turbulentamong them. [ 
never faw it; butI have the anecdote from one who was miitaken for 
a Jacobin, and had great difficulty in perfuading one of thefe govern- 
ment-painters that his likenefs ought not to be taken.’ 

In the courfe of his pedeftrian tour in the country, the writer 
occafionally breaks into complaints againft the inelegance of 
not placing as many tumblers as plates on the ordinary-tables ; 
againft the rude inhofpitality of iknglifh inn-keepers towards 
foot-pafiengers; and againft their vulgar and peftilent practice 
of offering the fame fheets a fecond time. It fhould have been 
fated, in alleviation of the two latter faults, that, in provincial 
Englith inns, dodging is feldom charged, which is both an ab- 
furdity and an evil; fince travellers often with to fleep where 
they neither care to fup nor to breakiaft, and are incommoded 
by the neceflity of {pending money where they accept a bed. 
Such grievances fhould be denounced: for rich travellers only 
can enforce reformation and redrefs; and itt is an exertion 
of real benevolence in them to tolerate no improprieties of re- 
ception. 

P. 226. The author mentions, as a gurivus infance of fuper- 
ition, bis Scectifh landlady being alarmed at the impiety of his 
humming a tune on the Sunday. Such ftrictnefs, to be fure, is 
anotable contraft to French levity. It reminds us of a remark 
Made by the famous Baron Pollnitz, when be had been fome 
time 
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time in England: “ Will you never (faid he,) open your 
theatres on Sundays infteed of your ale-houfes? never encoy- 


> 


rage ruftic amufements, inflead of fottifhnels ?’ 

At p. 238, an interefting anecdote occurs, which demon. 
ftrates that the information of the lower clafles has attained a 
re{pectable height in Scotland, 

In p. 277, the defcription of the water-fall of Fyers pioves 
that it made a great imprefiion on this travelled fpe€tator : jx js 
not, however, worth tranflating. 

‘ Arich man’ (fays the author, p. 281,) € inquired, one day, of 
a highlander, what would make him completely happy, The anfwer 
was @ kirkfull of fre Rin (Inui) and a well of whifey. Since nothing 
can correét the tafle of thefe mountaineers for trong drinks, I will at 
Jeaft endeavour to procure them a pleafantone. In many parts of 
Great Britain, floe-trees (pruxe/licrs) are common. I have feen the 
pealantry about Thionviile make an ardent fpirit from this fruic, 
which they prefer even to brandy. The procefs is very fimple, 


They cruth the fruit and its kernel together, ferment the liquor as if 


it were wine, and tuen distil it.’ 

Over a mineral {pring near Leith, the late Lord Gardenftone 
built an elegant temple, which covtains a fatue of ilygeia too 
large for its fituation, and deficient in beauty. “This called forth 
an epigram from a brother-lcid of Seffion; with which we 
fhall conclude: 

“© Heu! fuge fatales hauftus, fuge virus equarun, 

Qufguis es, S damno difce cavere meo ; 

Namgue e20 morborum domitrix H yeera, li quoren 
Guftavi imprudens fa@a videbar anus. 

Tam deniffa humeros, &F crure informis utrogie 
Rifubus a populo pretereunte petor. 

At tu pojibabitis Nympiis, folennia Baccho 
Fer facra, telinris fic quogue fecit Herus.”” 

«© A finith’d beauty I from London came, 

Grace and proportion had adorn’d my trame ; 

But rafh | tated this empoifon’d well, ? 

And flraight (’tis true, tho’ wonderful to tell) 

‘To fize gigantic all my members {well. 

Whether thro’ coal the fountain urge its courfe, 

Or noxious metals taint its hidden fource, 

Or (envious neighbour) Cloacina ftain 

The ftream with liquid from the Queen-ftreet drain ; 

Th’ effect is certain, tho’ the caufe obicure. 

My figure ought to frighten, not allure ; 

And, blameleis tho’ the fkilful fcu!ptor’s hand, 

Not as a ftatue but a beacon ftand. 

Thou! whom amufement or diflemper brings 

To view the pillars, or to taite the fprings, 

Warn’d by my fare, the naufeous draught decline, 


The Lord erector’s regimen be thine, Ty 


Abftain from water, and indulge in wine.” 
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Axt. X. Coup-d’Oeil Politique fur LP Avenir dela Frances i.e. & 
Political View of the future Situation of France. By M. Dumov- 
rigv%. Written in March. &vo. pp. 83. Printed at Ham- 
burch ; and foid in London by Johnfon and De Boife. Price 
2S 6d. 1795- 

ArT. XI. A Political View of the future Situation of France. 
Tranflated from the Trench “of General Dumourtez. 8vo. 


pp. 94. 2s. 6d. Johnfon, London. 1795. 


HOUGH a man of eftablifhed reputaticn as a foldier, Ge- 
neral DUMOURIEZ is at beft of a doubtful charaler as a 
patriot or politician : we fay doubtful, becaufe we are not dif- 
pofed, without more evidence than has yet been laid before us, 
to pale a decifive judgment on his political conduct. Some 
people charge him with ambitious views, and fay that it was 


not till he was difappointed in them that he declared for the 


reftoration of a limited monarchy in France; and confequently 
that his motives for this declaration did not proceed from prin- 
ciple. Others admit that a powerful faction in Paris had placed 
him in fuch a fituation, that he was under the necedflity of either 
turning bis arms againtt thefe who compofed that faction, or 
putting himfelf into their hands with the certainty of being led 
to the fcattold. Louvet, the moft determined anti- monarchy 
man in France, afferts, in his late famous publication, (reviewed 
in our prefent Appendix, ) his firm beliet that DuMouRIeEz was 
2 fincere republican; that he would have made himfelf mafter 
of Holland, had he not been thwarted in all his plans by a fet 
of men whe were not only his perfonal enemies, but the enemies 
alfo of liberty, order, and principle ; and that he would never 
have thought of re-eftablifhing royalty in France, had thofe 
who were at the helm been attached to the real intercfts of 
their country, and to the happinefs of their fellow-cit.zens. 
Which are ia the right, the accufers or the apologiits of Du- 
MOURIEZ, we will not attempt to determine. 

The General begins by faying that the French revolution is 
a fhocking travedy, directed by monfters and fupported by 
heroes; and that, taken in a milic: ary point of view, it Commanc¢s 
admiration; while in a political light it excites nothing but 
horror. ¢ Never (fays he,) did any nation appear at the fame 
time more fublime, and more abjeét. As foldiers, the men of 
France are invincible; as citizens, they treinble and fuffer, In- 
trepid in the ficld before the moft warlike troops of Lurope, 
bue at home the flaves we a Peg ey of villains.” ‘This fhore 
picture is drawn by a mafierly hand ; and while we are forced 
to acknowlere its firiking | like nefs to the original, we find it 


no ealy talk to account for an union of two fuch oppolites in 
the 
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the fame people. The fubmiffion of the gallant troops, on the 
Frontiers, to whatever party is uppermoft in the Convention ; 
the indifference with which they fee the prevailing faction fall, 
and the readinefs with which they obey their fucceffors while 
they continue in power; may be reckoned among the pheno. 
mena of the prefent times, fo fruitful in aftonifhing events! In 
former days, a fingle army has often trampled under foot the 
moft legitimate governments: but in France, fourteen armies, 
compofed altogether of 1,200,000 men, vie wih each other in 
fubmiffion to orders from men who acquire their afcendency in 
the Jegiflature by the forcible downfall and extermination of their 
predeceflors ! 

The author has divided his work into feveral parts or chap- 
ters, under different heads; the firft relates to the Saccbins, 
Here he obferves that thefe men and their adherents foolifhly 
imagined that, becaufe they had declared themfelves republi- 
cans, they had eftablifhed the republic. ‘ Puerile ceremonies 
({fays he,) conftftuted the political ftate of France. The com- 
pulfive acceptation of a conftitution haftily drawn up was the 
only focial contract which eftablifhed the tyranny of the anar- 
chifts. Paris gave the law to France, as Rome formerly gave 
it to every part of the Koman empue. Was this a French 
yepublic ?—Certainly not. Was it a Parifian republic ?—Juft 
as much and no more; for Peris was more enflaved than the 
reft of the empire. What was France then?—lIt was really 
the republic of the Facobins.” ‘To thefe men he afcribes the ty- 
ranny under which the people groaned ; the horrors of Sep- 
tember; and the patriotic chriftenings and marriages of the unfortu- 
nate victims of their country whom they threw into the fea. 
He exprefles his hope that the convention, fupported by the 
whole nation, will annihilate even the very name of this hate- 
ful fe€t ; and his hope en this head is pretty well accomplifhed ; 
for it is now nearly as. dangerous in Paris to be called a Jacobin 
as an ariftocrate or a royalift. 

From the favage barbarities of the anarchifts, he turns with 
complacency to the military glory of France; which, under 
the head of Adilitary /ucceffes, forms another divifion of his 
work. Speaking of the war, he acquits his countrymen of the 
charge of having been the aggreflors, and ftates it to be the 
natural confequence of the political errors of feveral courts. 
Without naming himielf, he founds high his own panegyric, 
by telling us what prodigies were performed by the French 
General who, in 1792, with a handful of foldiers il] appointed 
and difunited, kept in check a formidable army, until by the 
arrival of reinforcements he was enabled to drive the enemy 
before him. He next marks his progrefs in the Netherlands, 
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and takes to himfelf the glory of having freed his country from 
a foreign yoke, and taught her troops how to march to vic- 
tory. The return which he met was, he fays, that AZarat and 
the Jacobins profcribed him, diforganized his army, and ftopped 
him in the career of his fuccefles, which wou'd have enabled 
him to give to France in the courfe of the fucceeding year a 
glorious. and lafting peace. “To fecond him in his endeavour 
to convince the world that he did not mean to betray the in- 
tereits of his country to her foes, either foreign or domeltic, we 
lay the following fhort extract before our readers *: 

‘ This General was forced to fly, profcribed and regarded as a 
traitor, becaufe, inftead of joining the fanguinary faction of thefe 
anarchifts, he found himlelf compelled to a determination of com- 
bating again® it to fave the | -giflative body from its tyranny, and 
France from its crucities. Whatis his crime? It is that he antici- 
pated the judgment of the nation pee thefe moniters, and in the 
hone o ‘r.ving his country he refuted to become their victim, 

« Men of France, how dreadful are the confequences you have 
fince felt. Nothing lefs could convince vou that this General, th 
fuppofed criminal, would have facrificed his life to deliver you hows 
Marat, from Robefpicrre, and thofe Jacobins whofe bloody tyranny 
has {pread defolation through the land. By the inframents of affaf- 
fination it is that thefe monfters have awakened you from this fatal 
delufion. You are become free :—become jutt.’ 


He then proceeds to ftate that the injudicious difpofition of 
the German cantonments in Alface made the allies lofe the 
fruit of their fucceffes in that quarter: their panic fear, he fays, 
induced them to adopt the fhameful meafure of blowing up the 
works of Fort-Louis, (a meafure very imperfectly executed,) 
inftead of endeavouring to defend that important place; by 
which means they paved the way to the conqueft of the whole 
left fide of the Rhine by the French. As the military opinions 
of fo able a commander as DumouRtez muft have weight even 
with thofe who may de!pife him in another point of view, we 
will lay them before our readers; who will, no doubt, be 
furprifed to find fo high an authority admit the poffibility of the 
combined armies marching to Paris, had they been led on with 
judzment. He thus expre ‘effes himfelf : 

‘ Their plan for the campaign of 1794, by reafon of the great 
diftance of tue armies required to co-operate, afforded neither mutual 
connection nor mutual fupport. Small detached bodies, forming a 
loug line, weak in every part, were incapabie of defending any point 
where the French might attempt to penetrate in a mals. 

« All Europe knew beforehand that the intention of the French was 
to obtain the advantage in the war by changing it from defenfive to 
ofenfive, It was even known that their prujeét was to penetrate be- 
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tween the Sambre and the Meufe, while the divifion on the right 
fhould turn the right of the allies by Auftrian Flanders. 

‘ The imperial troops being deprived of the power of entering 
Alface by the lofs of Fort Louis, had no other fide for offenfive ope- 
tations but that of Flanders and Hainault, two provinces open to 
them by the Pafs of Condé, Le Quelnoy, and Valenciennes, which 
they had conquered in 17933 1t became them to have left the defence 
of the Upper Rhine to the Pruffian army, which was more than equal 
to that object, and have carried their torces between Luxemburg and 
the fea. 

‘ If the army of Count Browne had opened on the Meufe by the 
fiege of Sedan or Mezieres, while the prince of Cobourg had be- 
fieged Landrecies, thofe two armies would have mutually fupported 
each other’s operations; and that which had firft obtained its obje@ 
would have ferved as the army of obfervation to the other. The 
would then have extended themielves between the Marne and Oife, 
and nothing could have ftopped them in their way to Paris but battles 
in the fine and rich plains of Picardy, where the fuperiority of the Au- 
ftrian cavalry would have given them an ineftimable advantage. 

« The whole offenfive plan of the French would have been difcon- 
certed by this difpofition, which muft have forced them to come to thé 
affiftance of their flrong places by battles, in which the time, place; 
and circumflances, would have been in the eleétion of the Auftrians. 

« The allies did not adopt the plan of a clofe and conjunctive attack, 
yet as they were well informed of the hazardous project of the French 
to force the paflage of the Sambre, they ought at leaft to have forti- 
fied the excellent poft of Beaumont, at the head of the principality of 
Chimai, and to have placed there a body of men fufficiently numerous 
to check the enemy, compel him to a fieye, and afford time for 
their own forces, between the Molelle and the Meufe, to unite upon 
the Sambre. ‘This difpofition would have prevented the French from 
penetrating as they did by the Sambre, an event which determined 
the fuccefs of the whole campaign. 

‘ Laftly, Since the army of prince Cobourg ought firft to have 
taken Landrecies, and afterwards penetrated into Picardy, or ad- 
vanced upon Cambray, it was neceflary, before any movement, to 
have fecured Auftrian Flanders againit the invafion of the I’rench 
embodied in the camps of Liile and Caffel, becaufe it was known 
that the French had the defign of turning the right of the allied army 
by penetrating through that province. 

‘ No precaution was taken againft this attack. The allies had left 
before Menin general Walmoden with feven or eight thoufand men 
to oppole the irruption of two bodies of an army whofe number was 
unknown, but which certainly could not be fewer in all than forty 
thoufand men; and in addition to this, the fortreffes were repaired 
only on the fide next the enemy, inftead of being prepared to fupport’ 
a fiege. 

« ‘The French forces opened upon all the points of attack with that 
confidence and vivacity which form their chara&ter. ‘They forced 
their way in fpite of every obftacle, and carried into effeét a plan fo 
rath that it could not have fucceeded in any refpett, if the allies, who 
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were in no want of inteMigence, had taken methodical and prudent 
meafures. The plan of the French was geometric ally impra¢ticable, 
but was rendered praéticable, and crowned with fuccefs, by the ipirit 
of folly in the allies, who did not oppofe any reafonable plan of de- 
Fonce againit it. 

‘ The provinces of Flanders, Tournaifs, ee Brabant, and 


Namur, then prefented no point of refit ance vainft the French 
armies, who from the maritime parts of Flanders were enabled by a 
mot incredible degree of fuccefs te join their couatry men onthe banks 


of the Meufe. The imperialifts, tt is tree, animated by the prefence 
of the emperer, had made efforts no lefs obitinate tian wielefs to itop 
the progrefs of thefe invincible republicans. — : 

« It was naturaliy to be expected that the Meule would prefent an 
obftacle to their vittories, and every military man might have con- 
cluded that the campzign would terminate on the bauks of this river. 
An army of eighty thoufand men, having Maeitricict for a point of 
fupport, the Meufe for their avant fo/sé, Julters and the Roer fupport- 
ing their Icft, and the ftrong places of Holland for their retreat, ought 
not, in the ordinary courfe of things, to have been difplaced. It was 
not to be feared that the French, finding the Rhine undefended, 
fhould have the impradence to pafs it, and penetrate into Weitphalia, 
leaving an army of eighty thoufand men behind them, who might 
have cut off their retreat. 

While the allied army held the pofition of the Meufe, Marshal 
Mollendorf difplayed the talents of his maiter, the greet Frederic, by 
his pofition at Lautern, the only military movement in this campaign 
agreeable to the rules of art; a movement, nevert! eget which, from 
its remotenefs, produced no diverfion in favour cf the army of the 
Low Countries; a movement which terminated in an ‘inconceivable 
inactivity, followed by a retreat, which gave the encmy the whole 
country of Treves. 

In the mean time, the allied army abandoned the pofition of 
Maeilricht. Different interefts divided the bodies it was compofed 
of. The imperialilts paffed the Rhine, and gave up the dutchy of 
Jali iers, and the archbifhoprics of Cologne and Treves, while the 
Englifh, the Hanoverians, and Heflians, retired into Holland, under 
pretence of defending it. 

‘ Thenceforward the {pirit of folly and confternation appeared to di- 
rect ajl the movements of the allies, which exhibited not the Jeaft 
trace of military art. Venloo, Gueldres, Nimeguen, were aban- 
doned, without the leaft apparent reafon, before Graves was befieged. 
It feems as if the movements of the allics had been made with the in- 
tention of pointing out to the French the line on which they were to 
penetrate the United Provinces. 

© Bois-le-duc, ill provided with food and ammunition, as well as 
every other Dutch fortrefs, furrendered without a firoke. Maettiicht, 
without fupport, made an indifferent defence. Valenciennes, Conde, 
Le Quefnoi, attacked by the fhadow of an army, furreadered without 
fring agun. Every corps of the French advanced, preceded by a 
column of terror, like the column of {moke belore the Irae 
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; _ . ° 
None of the places of the enemy waited for tue coming up of the heavy 
artillery, before they capitulated. 
« An extraordinary winter completed what terror had begun. ; 


Places were invefted upon the ice. ‘The allies, ftill equally ftrong 
with the Frerch, if they had been united on one central point, might 
at leat have decided the fate of Holland by a battle. If they had 
prefeated themfelves together, or if, by manoeuvres and a good ap- 
pearance, they had retarded the rapid march of the French, thefe latt, 
exhaufted, and in abfolute want of bread, would have been forced to 
retreat into the Low Countries, and would not have had time to re. 
covcr before the opening of the campaign in 1795.— 
¢ Why cid not the Prufians advance by Manheim or Mentz, and ) 
General Clairfait by Mulheim? The latter might, without dificulty, 
have entered Cologne, Aix, Liege, and the Low Countries. It is 
well known that thefe armics belonged to different powers ; but, from 
| their conduct, it might be afiirmed, that thefe powers were at leaf 
/ 
{ 





indifferent to the fate of that which fuffered the oppreffion of the 
war.’ 

We will not follow the author in his obfervations refpe€ting 
the different belligerent powers: but we may remark that he 
is very fevere on Mr, Pitt, as will appear from the following 
| fhort extract: - 4 

‘The unhappy genius of the minifter, Pitt, gave birth to this 
cruel war. Jt was he who prefided over all the operations, who forced 
the duke of York, after the furrender of Valenciennes, to feparate 
from the prince ef Cobourg, to advance and be defeated before Dun- 
kirk by the brave Houchard, who perifhed under the guillotine,’ 

Of the decree forbidding the conventional troops to give 
' quarter to the Enelifh and Hanoverians, he fpeaks thus— 

‘The military have fhewn invincible coyrace, fupported with a 
‘ively good temper and humanity which the gloomy Robefpierre could 
autalter. ‘lhe odieus decree which he obtained from the convention 
by bis vile inttrument Barrere, which gave no quarter to the Englith 
aid EJanoverian prifoners, has never been carried into effet. ‘The 
ecnerous conquerors have refpected the fafety of the conquered. 

‘ Would to God they had exerctfed the fame generofity cowards 
a their mifled countrymen who were taken in arms! The secree 
againit the Lnglifh is cowardly ; that againft the emigrants is tyran- 

| nical. ‘The French have fhewn that the genius of hberty, mifled by 
f finwuinary tyrants, is capable of depriving the moft hamane and po- 
lithed among nations of every fentiment of nature.’ 

Vhe author’s next divifion or chapter centains confidera- 
| tions refpecting Holland, It appears that he is very far from 
alcribing the fuccetles of the French in that country to the fu- 
i 











periority of their arms, for he fates that the Dutch themfelves 
favoured the entrance of the French army into their territory ; 
| that, if the province of Utrecht had not made advances to the 
} French, the combined forces might have defended inch by inct 
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firft that province, and afterward that of Holland, as far as 
Amfterdam ; and that, had not the Dutch, after they had 
changed the ‘teres of their government, feat orders to the go- 
vernors of their ftrong places to open their gates to the French, 

and to their troops not to make. any refiltance, the invaders 
could not have advanced a ftep without having a fiege to under- 
take. For thefe reafons, he will not allow that France has 
conquered Holland, and he obferves that the French have never 
yet ventured to infinuate that it was a conquered country, and 
that they haye not attempted to levy contributions on it: but 
he admits that they will drain tne Dutch under the modeft ap- 
pearance of making only requsfitions. 

He fays that, fhould the French attempt to Cambonize Hol- 
land, (by which term we prefume that he means plundering 
the country of its property, as Cambon’s fyftem drained and 
plundered the Netherlands,) they will foon difguft the Dutch, 
znd make them turn tbeir atfeCtions once more to the illuftrious 
noufe of Orange, whofe name is ellentially connected with the 
very foundation of their republic. “Che future condition of that 
republic becomes the fubject of our author’s confideration, and 
he creats it like an able ftatefman in the following words: 

‘ Thefe are the real dangers which the revolution of Holland mut 
neceflarily produce. What will be their political exiflence in Europe 
athe time their colonies fhall be either difmembered or laid wafte ? 

‘ [f the French fhould keep the countryof Liege, and ircorporat 
it with the republic, they cannot fecure this department but by join- 
ing Maefiricht to it, which is its only point of defence, 

© If Bel Igia fhould be incorporated, its poVeflion cannot be fecure 
bet by joining to it, 1. Vanloo, to cover s\uftrian Gelderland. 
2. All the places on the left bank of the Meufe, from Vanloo to Wil- 
liamitadt, to fecure the free navigation of this river, and to cover 
La Campine and Antwerp. 3. And laftl y, all Dutch Flanders, to 
cover Aultrian Flanders and the maritime French Flanders. 

‘ In this cafe she Scheldt mult neceffarily be open; commerce 
would refume its ancient courfe at Aniwerp. Amfterdam, Rotter- 
cam, and Zealand, would be ruined; and thefe provinces, heretofore 
fo celebrated for the efforts of human induftry, having no Icnger the 
riches neceflary to fecure their factitious exiftence, would oncegnore 
become marthes, again recovered by the fea from the hands of man. 


He next proceeds to aifert that it is the intereft of France— 


i. That Holland fhould continue to be a maritime power of the 
fecond order; becaufe its fitustion, which envelops the eaftern part 
of En yland, is always a reftraint and danger to their rival power ; 
and by preferving this balance taney fecure the repofe of Europe, and 
the welfare of France. 

‘ 2, That Holland fhould preferve her colonies in both the Indies, 
taat the may be able to {upport her marine, her commerce, amd hes 
sedadtry, without which the cannot exit even phyfically. 
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3. That fhe fhould eftablih a folid government, which fhall nor 


be contrary to her means of exiftence. For the fame conititution can- 
not be fuitable to eveiy people. Each nation has its requiitte and 
peculiar circuinftances, derived etrher from. Its topographical modifi- 
cation, its moral charaéter, or its means of exiftence, to which it js 
neceffary to adapta a confitution ; otherwife the focial contraét can not 
be fupported, and neceffarity becomes the prin ciple of its deftrudicn. 
Poland aftords a ftriking inftance of th’s truch. 

* T’o obtain thefe three objects, which are nearly of as much utility 
to France as they are neceflary to Holland, it is proper that the 
French fhould praétife the moit generous conduct towards their new 
— s, ‘That isto fay, 

‘ They fiould lofe no time in evacuatil gz Ho! land, that they 
siiean not exhautt and vex their allies, to whom, after the firit mo- 
ment of their union, they cannot but be chargeable; thev fhould 
leave no greater body of troops than the Batavian National Affembly 
may ‘think abfolutely neceflary to fecure the completion of their con- 
{titution. 

« 2. They fhould content themfelves with the immenfe quantitv of 
flores which the allies left behind them when they evacuated Holland, 
and by no means proceed to exhault that nation by exorbitant requifi- 
tions, which would deprive it of power of {upporting its government, 
its marine, its army, and its dykes. 

‘ 3. They ought not to put any conftraint on the liberty of their 
allies in the choice of a centeepion. not even by influence, and {hil 
lefs by di@aiing tothem. The Hollanders thould receive on their 

art neither advice, remarks, nor orders. Neither their ions nor 
arp national felf-love ought to receive any degradation. 

‘4. They fhould facrifice, in fome refpects, the topographical 
seat of Belgia and the country of Liege, by feizing ro place on 
the Meute and Dutch Flanders, in cafe they fhould incorporate the 
Low Countries wich the French empire. ‘This ufurpation would leave 
profound traces of hatred and vengeance in the mind of this deceived 
and offended nation. The fecurity of France on this fide depends 
much more upon the intimate confidence of the Hollanders, than in 
the pole ‘fiion of a few places unjuftly taken from them. The fame 
motive ought to prevent the opening of the Sclicldt; in the place of 
which may pe fubftituted canals of communication between the princi- 
pal points « f Welt Flanders and Durnkirk, and the northern depai ‘tients.’ 


The General then proceeds to coniider the important quef- 
tion * Would it be for the beneht of France to retain her 
conqueits,”” At the very outfet, he condems, as contrary to 
all juftice, the principle laid down by the Jacobins, that the 
Rhine and the Meufe are the natural boundaries of France, the 
pillars of the French Hercules. The French (he fays,) could 
not, without violating the fundamental principles of their own 
revolution, incorporate any conquered country with the French 
empire, without the confent of the inhabitants of {uch country, 
the fovereignty being acknowleged to be vefted in the people 
who occupy the territory. Different nations might like li- 
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berty under different forms; to force them to adopt any parti- 
cular form would be to ty readize over them, infte ad of leavi ing 
them what they ought to be, freemen and free agents. ‘The 
country of Liege could not, he remarks, be made a department 
of France, unlefs the Auttrian Netherlands conftituted a part 
of the (ame republic; and though the Netherlands could at any 
time be over-run by the Frengh, he thinks they could be retained 
only by force: but that whatever might be the cafe with pro- 
vinces fuch as thele, {peaking the French language, an union 
would not be expecied with the people of Gueldres, Cleves, 
Juliers, Aix-la- Cha ipelle, Cologne, ‘Triers, and the ‘Gliivent 
little fovereign ftates on the left fide of the Rhine from Alface 
to Welel: thefe people being Germans, their manners, habits, 
and language differ from thofe of France ; and moreover they 
are connected with their countrymen beyond the Rhine, by the 
ereat Germanic aflociation. “The French ought to recollect 
what difficulty they found in gaining any footing for their revo- 
Jutionary principles in Alface, though that province has been 
uoward of a century paft annexed to France. Difcontented 
people can be kept in fubjection only by ftrong garrifons; and 
this very circumitance, denoting fufpicion, might fpread the 
difcontent through Lorraine and the three bifhoprics, Toul, 
Metz, and Verdun; and thus thofe who fhould with to retain 
new conquefts might run the rifk of lofing the old, and of feeing 
them return once more to the emperor and the empire. On the 
whole, he appears to be decidedly for the refloration of the 
conguefts, as a meafure of wifdom and found policy. 

Next comes the queftion ** When, and to whom, ought they 
tobe reftored f’’ As to the time, he fays, it ought to be at the 
peace; in the treaty of which it fhould be ftipulated that, at a 
period therein to be fpecified, the French armies fhould evacu- 
ate al] their conquefts, and return within the old limits of their 
country: but that, on the other hand, the former fovereigns 
of thofe countries fhould not be at diderty, for the fpace of one 
month afterward, to iend into them any troops or minifters ; to 
the end that the people might have time to confider what form of 
government they fhould adopt, or for what conditions they 
fhould ftipulate with their former fovereigns, in order to fecure 
their happinefs and mutual confidence. ‘This plan unquef- 
tionably does honour to the author, by fhewing that he is noe 
the flave of princes, but the friend of mankind, aad a lover of 
genuine liberty, 

In his next chapter, the Generai undertakes to prove £ the 
impoffibility of peace, fhould France refolve to retain her 
conquetts.” The German empire, he obferves, has hitherto 
reluctantly carried on the war, and anxioufly withes for peace: 
Oo but 
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but then he remarks that it is only on the principle of the /fatus 
guo; and that, fhould France be foobitinate as to refufe to treat 
on that ground, fhe may expect to find the exertions of the Ger- 
manic body, in carrying on the war, very different from what 
they have been to the prefent period, and in reality alarmingly 
great. Henext confiders ¢ the dangers which the continuation 
of the war would be likely to bring on France.’ Her towns, 
he fays, are deferted, her manofactures at a ftand, her credig 
abfolutcly extinguifhed; the depreciation of affiguats eaily 
increaied by the conflant emiffion of new paper; the public 
expences exceeding the revenue by the enormous fum of three 
hundred millions of livres per month ; the committee of finances, to 
fupport the value of aflignats, holding out to a cejuced public 
nothing but perfidious and exaggerated accounts of the value ef 
the lands mortgaged for their redemption; and the fenfelefs 
Cambon offering no other means of diminifiing the encrmous 
mafs of this fictitious money, than the equally immoral and 
abfurd fcheme of a lottery ; which brings to reeclicétion the 
fyflem of Law, though this is much lefs fkilfully prdijeced, 
‘The author then f{pcaks tn the following terms of the ftate of 
the population of France: 

‘ This dreadful picture of the bad itate of the finances and fubfift- 
ence of France, is a fecondary cbjcét compared with that ef its 
depopulation. At the end cf December, according to a report pre- 
fented to the Convention, the war had ceft the French armies x hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand men. Jf to this number, which is one third 
Jefs than the truth, we add the loffes by emigration, the guillotine, 
want, and civil war, it will be feen, with horror, thst this flate of 
anarchy has deprived France of twelve hundred thoufand men, without 
including the aged, the women, and children. 

‘ If we admit the population of this empire to be twenty-four or 
twenty-five millions of individuals, of which twelve millions are males; 
taking from this the eld men and children, there wil! remain about 
feven or cight millions of men caguble of bearing arms, who, during 
, have fuffered this enormous lofs, and of whom one fixth 
il] continue to face the fame cangers. What is the refidve 


. 


jor agriculture, commerce, ard the marine ? And how Jong can the 
;epulation of France fupport iuch a dreadful confumption ? 

« Js it with forcieners that we are to fee the lands of France and its 
manufactories repeopicd, and its armies recruited? It was by this that 
ihe Romans became cegenerate, and were loit. It is time to think of 
preferving the French nation; to unite the whole under a mild go- 
vernment; to purify it frem all the foreign adventurers who have 
{welled the muddy torrent of the revolution, cr rather of the Jacobins, 
of whom they were the moit ulvful and moll aétive fatellites.’ 

Having remarked that f ngland muft derive more energy than 
canger trom the revolution in Holland, be next turns his eye 
towards Italy; where, he fays, the farther the French armies 

advance, 
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advance, the more they will require to be augmented. On this 
pty he thus proceeds : 

‘ The laf reports made to the Convention, in December, 1794. 
proves, that difeafe has dcltroyed the army which operated near tic 
I’ rontiers. Ail this confumption of men, money, and fub fiitence, en thr 
fide, is pure lois; for certainly the French cannot intenl to conquer 
Italy, as itis indubitable that they would be unable to keep it. 

‘« Moreover, while the combined fleets poffels a fupe riority in the 
Mediterranean over the French, their fuccels ia Italy will be very 
uncertain. And the French government ought rather to fear that 
while their armies advance into Italy, and perith there by the climate, 
an attack may be made on their fouthera coat, waite undefended, 
and probably agitated by the fattions which divide it. 

With refpect to the war with Spain, he paties nearly the 
fame judgmenton it. We have feen how that has ended. 

The tenth divifion of the work treats of the National Con- 
vention.” Gen. D. fays that, in that aflembly, there never has 
been what might be truly called an oppofition party; that it has 
always groaned under fome one tyrant or another, the mott 
odious of whom was Robefpierre ; that at the bare mention of 
royalty or king every member exprefles his difpleafure by mur- 
murs; that at the word republic, they rife in a mafs with fhouts 
and Gaths, not like the rulers of a great nation, but like a fet of 
confpirators, the fpirit of the convention conitantly depending 
on the auditors who fill the galleries, and who biis or applaud 
the members accoiding to the opinions which the latter deliver ; 
and thus, he fays, are produced fo many contradictory decrees, 
which become the fcorn of the people and the difgrace of their 
governors. On this fubject, he adds that the convention has 
done little more, hitherto, than pull down ; that the revolution 
has produced nothing but a mis-fhapen chaos ; that the vellel of 
the ftate ftill floats between two conitivutions, the monarchica! 
and the republican; and that the public opinion is not vet in- 
variably fixed on the mot iniportant of gucltions, viz. * Whe- 
ther a limited monarchy be better adapted to fecure he happinefs 
of the French nation, than a republic. The government, 
he then fays, cannot be fettled ull this important guellion 15 
refolved. To fhew that lissited monarchy has mai. y pirtifans 
in France, he appeals to Lacreix’s book; which, though t: 
would at one time have infallibly fent the auibor to ihe tcatlold, 
isnow read and gains converts every day. 

The lat two divifions of the work are devoted to the conti. 
deration of the two different forms of governme.s, w republic, 
and a contftitutional monarchy. 

Democracy, he fays, is not fit nor deiirable for the govern- 
ment even of a village: its natural character is turbulence, ane 
boftile to every idea “of fettled tranquillity. 
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The author finally declares himfelf decidedly for monarchy, 
ard pronounces it to be, when moderated by a fenate, the moft 
perfect form of human government. We need not detail his 
arguments in fupport of this affertion. 

‘The charadler of General Dumouriez, as an author, is alresdy 
well known; we therefore need fay little more than that this 
publication would evince that, while he can write lke a {cho- 
lar, he can think Ikea ftatefman ; and we mean not to impute 
it to him as a fault that, though profcribed by his country, he 
appears {till to love her with fincerity, and to confider thofe 
as his enemies who are holtile to her; for which purpote he 
would be glad to clip the wings of her rivals, particu larly thoie 
of England, from whom France has moi to fear. It is with 
this view that he would periuade his countrymen to abandon 
the idea of invading Great Britain, for the purpofe of attacking 
her in india, (where he thinks her moft vulnerable,) with the 
united forces of France and Holland. 

The tranflation is faithtul and praifeworthy, though we fee 


a few marks of hafte and inaccuracy. Sh. 








Art. XII. Anni aire du Repvtlicain, Sc. i.e. The Republican’s 
Calendar, or Phy fico- economical Legend; with an Explanation of 
the 372 Names given to tne Months and Days, &c. &c. By 
EvevrHeropwHitus Minin, Profeflor of Natural Hittory. 
izmo. pp. 450. Paris. London, De Boffe. Price 4s, 


HETHER the new divifion of the year, which makes part 

of the multifarious and radical change in the order of 
things introduced by the French revolution, will prove durable, 
is far beyond our reach of divination, In the mean time, 
while it continues, we fee the propriety of explaining its prin- 
ciples to thofe who are to make ufe of it, and cf taking the 
opportunity which it affords of inculcating various and ufeful 
knowlege. Our readers cannot but know that, inftead of the 
faints’ names which diftinguifhed every day of the Romifh ca- 
lendar, and which make fo great a figure in ours, each day is 
marked out by the name of fome animal, plant, mineral, or 
inftrument of hufbandry, bearing fome relation to the feafon ; 
and that the months themfelves bear names adapted to the cir- 
cumftances of the climate in France. The author before us 
goes through the whole calendar in order, making it a fort of 
Ie€ture on natural hi iftory and economics ; beginning with the 
name of each month and an explanation of the circumftance 
whence it is derived, and proceeding to the articles which 
give denomination to ‘the days. By thefe means he has com- 


pofed an entertaining and inftruGtive volume, which feems to. 
be 
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be compiled from the beft authorities in natural hiftory and 
rural economy. Its principal defect is, that the nature of the 
work will not admit of fyftematic arrangement, or a complete 
view of the objeéls with which it is converfant; their number 
and order being neceflarily limited by the calender. We find, 
however, that be has ingenioufly contrived to give as much o{ 
general knowlege and claffification as the plan would poflibly 
admit. 

The report from the committee of public inftru@tion, con- 
taining the principles of the new calendar, drawn up by Fabre 


d’Eglantine, is pretixed, Ai 
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Arr. XIU. Lettres d’ Emmanuel Haller, Sc. 8vo. pp. 48. Im- 
ported by De Boffe, London. Price ts. 1794. 

9 Rennes letters contain the defence of a French contra@or for 

provifions furnifhed to the armies of the republic at Nice, 
againtt a charge of malverfation. It is drawn up in a manner 
more warm and dec! amatory than 1s proper in a queltion of 
fact: but, not having the documents of accufation, we feel 
wholly incompetent to form any found opinion of the merits of 


the Cale. ‘Tay. 





Art. XIV. Plax de Pacification; Sc. i. e. A Plan of Pacification 
on this Bafis: the politicai Boundaries of States fhall be conforma- 
ble to their natural Limits. By the Abbé ?. de M——, of 
St. Dizier, in the Department de /a haute Marne. 8vo. PP. 74. 
Hamburgh. 1795. De Botte, London. Price 1s. 6d. 

yen diplomatic fpeculation is entertaining enough: it has 

been afcribed without foundation to the Abbé Sieyes : but 
as, even in its infinuations the moft apparently equitable and 
difinterefted, it ftudioufly keeps 1 in view every imaginable intereft 
of France and i its allies, itis very probably a production of fome 
one of thofe who are now employed by the republic in negotia- 
ting a peace. “The author aflumes the pofition as felf-evident, 
that the permanence of the enfuing pacification depends on 
afigning natural boundaries to the territory of the great poten- 
tates, and on making therr trontier to conlift of formidable 
rivers, highlands, lakes, deferts, and feas, He then propofes 
to new-model Europe thus: 

Spain and Vortugal to agree that, whenever the male line 
Shall become extinét in either royal tamily, the furviving branch 
inherits both crowns. ‘Lhe old Pyrenean boundary to remain 
inviolate. 

France to be feparated from Italy by the ridge of Alps: 


that is, to add Avignon and Savoy to its former territory. 
From 
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From Geneva to Bafil, the old frontier; and from Bafil to the 
fea, the Rhine to be the boundary. 

Holland to be left in quict poflefion of the Delta of the 
Rhine. 

The king of Pruffia to accept the crown of Poland, and to 
govern along the Baltic coaft as far as the river inne, but 
to be willing to accommodate Ruffia and Auflria with any 
fuitable provinces in the fouth-eaft. 

‘The emperor to be compenfated fur the lofs cf Flanders, in 
Silefia, or Poland; to exchange pert of Tirol with the Vene- 
tians for [ftria and Dalmatia ; “and to be allowed to fecularize 
Salzburg on the death of the incumbent, and fome other eccle- 
fiaftical domains. 

The feveral members of the Germanic body, fuch as the 
bifhops of Cologne, Mayence, Treves, Spires, and Worms, 
who lofe ground by this arrangement, to have the liberty of 
building, on the eaftern bank of the Rhine, towns having the 
names and privileges of thei former fees; and to be penfioned 
for life by Fraice. 

Sweden to obtain fomething in Lapland and Finland, we 
fuppofe, for ceding Pomerania to P ‘rufa 

Great Britain is thus asipelches : 2p. §1. § Paffons en fin les 
mers,  arrivons aux Anglais. Ces rois de Pocéan font terrilles 
aPabordage: peut-ctre trouver cnt-ili gu’on a terminé bicn vite Les 
conteflotions fans les faire intervenir. Peurguet | font t-ils fepar. 5 du 
refle de!’ Europe? Ne * ferait-ce pas une prewve qu "tls me devraicut 
pas fe méler autant de ce qui sy pale.’ 

‘Vo this plan of pacification, the great objection feems to be 
that no boundaries are natural, except thofe where the preffure oni 
both fides is equal; aud that, if the territory of France, inftead 
of jutting againft that of Pruffia or Auftrie, which can oppofe an 
adequate reliftance to her encroachments, is every where made 
contiguous to the pofleflions of the minor princes, it will have 
a tendency continually to extend, unti! it fhall abut on the 
frontier of fome of the great potentates. It is, then, the in 
tereft of Great- Britain that Pruffia and Auftria, inflead of com- 
pentating their lofles in the eaft, fhould compenfate them in the 
weft of Europe; that, by e> changing Corfica for Piedmont, 
2nd giving this latt to the emperor, he fhould be mede the 
neighbour of France in the fouth ; and that, by adding to the 
territories of the king of Pruffia near the mouth of the Rhine, 
this monarch fhould be invited to approximate to France and 
become {fo in the north.— Thus, perhaps, pillars may be fet to 
the progreis of the I'rench Herci. et. 
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Art. XV. Hiftoire | fecrette de Coblence, Fc. t. e. The fecret Hiftory 
of Coblentz in the French Revolution, taken from the diploma. 
tique Cabinet of the Ele€tor, and from that of the Princes, Bro- 


thers to Louis XVI. 8vo. pp. 238. London (a feint). 1795. 


HIs work has been fent into the world without the name of 
the author, the printer, or the publifher, but it evidently 
contains fome truths, mixed with many ailertions which are as 
evidently falfe, and with ftatements which, refting on no other 
authority than that of an anonymous wiiter, are entitled to 
little credit: they appesr to have been made with a view to 
blacken the reputation of Monf. de Calonne, and of the king’s 
brothers, particularly the Comte d@’ Artois. When charges “of 
a heavy nature are brought againit any individual, by an accufer 
who, coupling his name with them, takes on himfelf the refpon- 
fibility of the accufation, and confequently expofes himfelf to 
infamy if he cannot make it good, it would be a violation of 
juttice, even in that cafe, to pronounce the accufed guilty, be- 
fore the guilt was eftablifhed by proof: but how much greater 
the violation of juftice, were we to condeain the accufed on the 
unfupported charge of an accufer who conceals his name l 

‘The work before us is divided into eleven chapters. The 
firft points out the caufes of revolutions in nations; and the 
author’s theory on this head appears-to be ftriétly true. The 
body politic and the body natural, he fays, are fo far alike that 
the one is fubjeét to infirmities, diforders, and decay, as well 
as the other: the principle of the procefs of cure is nearly the 
fame in both. ‘The phyfician ftudies the conftitution of his 
patient, endeavours to find out the fource of the diforder, and 
then prefcribes the remedies proper for removing it. So it 
muft be with the legiflator; he muft ftrive to difcover the caufe 
of the evils that afflict the ftate, and then adopt effectual mea- 
fures for removing them. § If, (fays he,) the phyficians of 
royalty in Europe (viz, the minifters) had nothing more at heart 
than ferioufly to labour for its prefervation, they would, when 
called to confult about the means of faving monarchy in 
France, have honettly confefied that the reign of arbitrary 
power, ‘whith | is decidedly unjuft and tyrannical, was at once the 

caufe and the feat of the diforder ; and that the reftoration of the 
empire of the law was the only falutary remedy which could be 
applied to it, if they wifhed to prevent the revolutionary difeafe 
from degenerating into an epidemy fatal to royalty.” The 
old French monarchy, he fays, was, in its principle, founded 
on a good conftitution, under which the fafety of the people 
was fo effectually fecured, that the king could not make a Jaw, 
nor impofe a fingle tax, without the waguimous concurrence of 
the three orders of the kingdom aflembled, as ftates general: 
but 
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but at length, in forme moment of profperity, or of an enthus 
fiallic Jove of the people for their king, minifters availed them- 
felves of the popular delirium, laid the conftitution afleep, and 
aflumed to themfelves the exercife of all the powers that be- 
Jonged tothe ftates. For the purpofe of preferving thefe powers 
fo ulurped, they began to confider how to manage the nobles, 
who were deemed a natural barrier between the throne and the 
people, and the conftitutional defenders of both. “They divided 
the nobles into the nobility of the court, who pofiefled all the 
offices and honours of the ftate, and the nobility that refided 
chiefly in the country or filled the fubaltern ftations in the 
army: the former anfwered for the fubmiffion of the latter ; 
and both ultimately concurred in maintaining the illegal and 
arbitrary power of the crown, ‘The author then proceeds to 
defcribe the degeneracy of morzls in the country, and the Vices 
and diffolutenefs that {prang up in the court asin a hot bed, and 
flifled the feeds of virtue. He gives an anecdote equally ho- 
nourable to the two perfons mentioned in it, but at the fame 
time defcrijtive of the unprincipled profligecy of the court, 
Malefoerbe, a minifier of Louis XVI. the fame (we believe) who 
afterward had the courage to appear as counfel for his unfortu- 
nate fovereiyn, and was confequently guillotined, finding him- 
felf conftantly oppofed by a cabal of courtiers in all his plans for 
the public good, at laft waited on the king and refigned his 
office: Louis, anxious to retain him in his fervice, prefled him 
to ftate the motive of his refignation; he replied—** Sire, I 
selign becaufe I find that, thwarted and oppofed as | am by the 
courtiers in every attempt which I make to difcharge my duty, 
it isimpofible for me to do any good here.’’? His majefty an- 
fwered—* If being thwarted in the adoption or execution of 
plans for the public good be a fufficient caufe for refignation, | 
myfelf as well as you ought to go out of office.” 

The fecond chapter treats of the fpeculations of the different 
cabinets of Europe on the French revolution, but contains 
nothing very interefting, The hittorian admits that the con- 
ftitution of 1789 had pared 400 clofely the prerogatives of the 
crown: but ftill, he fays, it was a point gained by the royalifts 
that monarchy was preferved in any fhape. The memorable 
yoth of Auguft 1792, however, completely overturned it in 
France ; and, he fays, * gave monarchy in general fucha blow 
as will infallibly terminate its exiftence in Europe in Jefs than 
half a century, fhould France know how to make a proper ufe 
of her reiources and fituation; if princes and kings do not 
flacken a little the reins of their over-{trained pretenfions ; if 
minifters do pot renounce the lult of defpotifm, which they 
have fo long cherifhed; and if royalty do not agree throughout 
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Europe to eftablifh the dominion of law, the only one that can 
be called legitimate, in the room of arbitrary power,’ He 
obferves that Louis X VI. could not be faid to have been a per - 
fetly free agent from the beginning of the revolution: but he 
remarks, on the other fide, that neither could the people be 
faid to be free agents, when they fubmitted to the ufurpations 
of the crown. This, no doubt, is one way of putting ia 
practice the /ex talionts. He charges the emigraots at Coblentz, 
with inconliftency, in as much as they refuled to fubmit to the 
decifions of the ftates general of 1789, compoied of all the or- 
ders of the kingdom, and yet made it a criminal charge againft 
Louis XVI. that he once had it in contemplation to deftroy 
thefe very orders, but particulariy that of the provincial no- 
bility. The emigrants were unqueltionably wrong in refuling 
obedience to the laws enaéted by the conftituent a iembly, but 
we cannot fay that th cy were Inco on/i/tent 5 they {tood up for a 
conttitution eftablifhed on the fundamental batis of a govern. 
ment confifting of a king and three diftine? orders , confequently 
they might call-it equally a crime in the king te meditate the 
deftru€tion of thofe orders, and might fay that the frit allembly 
had departed from the fundamental! principles of the conitlitution, 
firft by blending the three orders into one body, and then by 
completely extinguifhing two of three, declaring that they 
fhould be no longer recognized in the ftate. 

The author then proceeds to give a character of Louis XVI. 
which, if juft, might well make the world lament that he did 
not experience a better fate. 

‘ The ignorance of fome,’ fays he, ¢ andthe wickednefs of all (mean- 
ing the nobles), paralifed in the perfon of Louis XVI. all the virtues 
neceflary to form a great monarch. He carried with him to the 
throne a contempt of pomp and fhew, purity of manners, rigid ceco- 
nomy, a love of juftice and of his people, and a fixed refolution to 

make them happy. Thefe diipoli tions would have been fufficient for 
the regeneration of France in the midit of a court Jeg corrupt than 
that which Louis XV. left behind him: but what can the virtues of 
an individual avail in the center of cory uption 7’ 


This charater will not be coniidered as courily flattery, 
when we ftate that our author appears not only not ta, be-a 
courtier, but to be a decided enemy even to the name as wellas 
the office of king. 

The third chapter gives an account of the eftablifhment of 
Comte d’ Artois at Coblentz. ‘This prince, after having pafled 
a conliderable time at the court of his father-in-law the king of 
Sardinia, repaired to that of his maternal uncle the elector wd 
Triers, of the electoral family of Saxony; who not only gay 


him an afylum in his dominions, but even committed to hint, 
rn 
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in a great meafure, the government of Coblentz, where he 
exercifed fovereign power over his emtgrated countrymen, 
Monf. de Calonne, his prime minifter, had, if we may credit 
our author, formed a plan to wean the aftcctions of the royalifts 
from the perfon of Louis XVI. and from his next brother the 
Comte de Provence, and to transfer them to M. ad’ Artois, as 
the only prince of the royal houfe who had firmnefs enough to 
withftand the encroachments of the people on the prerogatives 
of the crown. Indeed our author goes fo far as to aflert, but 
quotes no authority, that M. de Calonne’s object was to make 
the crown, if poffible, more abfolute than ever ithad been; and 
that he deemed the younge‘t brother of the king the ntteft perfon 
for his purpofe in the profecution of fuch a detign, as poilefling 
infinitely more firmne(s than the reit of his family. To this 
end, the author tells us, it was openly maintained in all the 
circles at Coblentz which were influenced by this minifter, 
that the weakaefs of Louis XVI. rendered him unfit for any 
thing but facrificing the rights of the monarchy ; that he ought 
not to be entrufted with the exerciic of the royal authority, 
after the emigrants fhould have marched to Paris, and difperfed 
the National Aflembly: but that the kingdom fhould be go- 
verned in his name by M. d’ Artois, in the character of Lord 
Lieutenant General. The king, we are told, informed of all 
this, began to be alarmed for himfelf and his fon; and it was 
for this reafon, our author fays, * that his majefty refolved to 
emigrate on the 2ift of June 1791, and previoufly tran{mitted 
an order to his brother to quit Coblentz immediately, and 
repair to Turin, there to refide till he fhould hear from him 
again. His royal highnefs, from whom the king had con- 
cealed his refolution to emigrate, refufed to obey the order of 
his fovereign, on the prefumption or pretext that it had been 
extorted from him by the National Aflembly. The king's 
arreft at Varennes defeated all his plans, and was a matter of 
joy to M. de Calnne; who, by this event, was left at full 
liberty to purfue his own plans.’ Our readers will probably 
fmile when they read this account; they will no doubt fay 
that it comes very well under the “ fecret hiftory,” for certainly 
this is the firft time that it was ever made public; and it gives 
to the flight of Louis XVI. a colour and a motive never before 
smagined by any man. 

The fubject of the fourth chapter is the emigration of Mon- 
fieur, the king’s other brother, who had the goed iuck to arrive 
at Bruffels on the 22d of June 1791, and foon afterward fet 
out for Coblentz; where, our author fays, he conceived a 
jealoufy of Comte @’ Artois, who, though his younger brother, 
appeared to poflefs the exclufive countenance of the crowned 
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heads and the confidence of the emigrants. An arrangement, 
however, fvon took place, on which Moniieur was only placed 
on a level with him, and it was refoived that public affairs 
fhould be tranfacted in the joint-names of §* the princes, bro- 
thers to the king.”’ 

Chapter V. gives fome account of a fovereign French fenate 
eftablifhed at Coblentz, formed by M. de Calonne, which be- 
gan to act independently of the king; to whom the royal bro- 
thers addrefled a letter, or rather manifefto, containing a 
declaration ** that though his majefty fhould exprefsly forbid 
them to act holtilely againft the new French conititution, and 
though he fhould afiert that in forbidding them he was doing an 
act which he was perfectly at liberty not to do, they would 
relift his prohibition, confidering it as extorted from him, and 
not emanating from his own free will.’’ Soon afterward it ap- 
peared that the princes and their fenate had uiurped the royal 
authority, for they publifhed a circular letter calling on the 
perfons who lately compofed the corps of mufqueteers, light 
horfe guards, the gens d’armes, and guards of the gate, formerly 
part ot the king’s “houfehold troops, ~and which on a principle 
of ceconomy‘his majelty had fupprefled by an edict in 1775, to 
aflemble at Coblentz for the purpofe of refuming their military 
funftions. The military eftablifhments of the two royal bro- 
thers were revived; and orders were iflued for raifing feveral 
corps of horie and foot, cach to bear the name of fome pro- 
vince in France, and as far as poflible to be compofed of natives 
of the fame: one was to be formed only of nobles, and to be 
called the knights of the crown, or ** Chevaliers de la Céurenne,.” 
The corps of royal gens darmerie, fupprefied by the king in 
$787, was allorevived. 

Vhe fixth chapter lays before the reader feveral details re- 
lating to a political inquiktion fet up at Cobdlentz, which 
exercifed the moit arbitrary {way, and turned the citadel of that 
refidence into a Battille, where hundreds of French gentlemea 
were confined under the authority of dettres de cachet, and kept 
without trial, and in want of common neceflaries, while the 
princes and their minifters lived in the utmoft fplendor. The 
author fays that, exclufively of bread, ordinary wine, and but- 
cher’s meat, provided by the elector for the table of his royal 
nephews, the other expences of their table ulone amounted to 
50,000 livres a month; which, by the way, ought not to be 
contidered a8 an extravagant fum, as it did not much exceed 
24,0c0l. ilerling a year for two men, each of whom before had 
an annual income of 2c0,00cl. and who at Coblentz were 
obliged to keep open | heute for hundreds of officers who had not 
ixpence in ther pockets. fe might be thought to be below the 
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dignity of hiftory to defcend to mention the pilfering of 
fervants ; who, the author fays, were fo light fingered that, 
when the princes left Coblentz, there were miffing 90 filver 
forks, as many filver fpoons, and 800 dozen of napkins belone- 
ing tothe elector, He tells us that the courts of Coblentz and 
Paris were fo little in unifon, that at the former the courtiers 
began to reprefent the queen of france as the declared enemy of 
the French nobility, an order which it was her with to cruth ; 
and that in accomplifhing fuch a work, fhe was to be fupported 
by her brother, the emperor, who meditated a fimilar fate fot 
the nobility of his own dominions. ‘che writer would have us 
believe, contrary to every rule of probability, that this report 
refpecting the queen was credited at Coblente, and that the 
princes and their adherents began to {peak of the alliance be- 
tween France and Auftria as highly impolitic and injurious to 
the interefts of the former; and to give it out in all companies 
that an alliance with the court of Berlin ought by all means to 
be preferred to it: nay he will have it that it was propofed that, 
as the firft fruits cf this alliance, the king of Pruffia thould 
furnifh the princes with 30,000 men, to act only as auxiliaries, 
We are informed that Leopold counteraéted this plan formed by 
M. de Calonne, and nipped the new alliance in its bud. This 
ex-minilter, we are told, fet up a newfpaper at Coblentz, 
called ** the Journal of the Princes, Brothers to the King,” 
which he placed under the direction of M. Sulean, who daily 
libelled Leopold and Monfieur himfelf. The latter, not with- 
ing to be thought to have any fhare in traducing the character 
of the emperor, endeavoured to have it fupprefled: but, though 
firft prince of the blood, he was unzble to fucceed any farther 
than in getting its name changed, (it was afterward called 
““the Journal of the Counter-revolution,”) and in having a 
cenfor appointed to infpect the different articles intended for 
publication. 

About the end of January, 1792, M. de Calonne faid that he 
had received the moft authentic advices that Straiburgh was 
ready to open its gates to the emigrants; he immediately dil- 
patched an order to the Prince of Condé, then at Worms, to 
proceed without delay with his little army of only 1800 men to 
Strafburgh, not for the purpofe of attacking, but of taking 
peaceable pofleffion of that important city, Had the gates been 
opened to him, and the works all delivered up, it would not 
have been in his power to have maintained himfelf there againtt 
the treops which the Convent on would not have failed to fend 
to diflodge him; for at that time none of the allied courts had 
any forces in that quarter to fupport him, and the emigrants at 
Coblentz were without arms, ammunition, and accoutrements. 
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Monfieur did not like the expedition; he was afraid that Conde’s 
army would be deftroyed fhould he mifcarry before Strafburgh, 
even though he fhould not be attacked by the enemy, for the 
winter was remarkably fevere, and the troops were not pro- 
vided with neceflaries to fcreen them from its inclemency: but 
his influence was not fufficiently great for preventing the coun- 
ci] at Coblentz from refolving that the expedition fhou'd take 
place : he however privately direcied the Marquis de /aucourt, 
who had a nephew actually in garrifon at Strafburgh, to con- 
trive to difcover the real ferntiments of the people of that city: 
the refult was, that there was no truth in the report that they 
wifhed to furrender to the princes; that on the contrary both 
they and their magiftrates were devoted to the new conftitution, 
and that the city was in the beft poffible ftate of defence. 
Monfieur caufed this intelligence to be conveyed to the Prince 
of Condé, who was advancing, but who immediately feil back, 
and went into cantonments at Bingen near Mentz. While 
this prince was on his march towards Strafburgh from Worms, 
M. de Calonne, we are told, got induftrioufly handed about ac 
Coblentz a manufcript, purporting to be the laft wiil and 
teftament of a woman of Laufanne in Switzerland, in which 
fhe foretold that in twenty years after the demife of Louis XV. 
his royal highnefs the Comte @’ Artois, his youngeft grandfon, 
would be king of France. Our author fays that this pretended 
prophecy was received with rapture by the emigrants, who 
feemed to forget the indecency of their joy at the idea of an 
event that could not take place but in confequence of the death 
of their fovereign Louis XV1. of his fon the Dauphin, and of 
Monfieur his brother. 

It was carried in the council at Coblentz that thofe officers of 
the French guards, who had not joined in the revolt of their 
men when the latter declared for the people on the 14th of 
July 1789, fhould be permitted to raife a new regiment under 
the name of foot gens d’armes: but then they were, as our 
author informs us, to pay for this favour the fum of 600,000 
livres. It was alfo refolved that feven regiments fhould be 
railed, to be compofed of foreigners, fix of them of Ilivrians, 
and one of Ruffians ; all the commidfiions were to be jold, and 
to be hereditary inthe families of the purchafers: the price of a 
company was fixed at 35,000 livres. Inthe month of Decem- 
ber 17g, M. de Calonne invited the emigrant nobles to meet, 
thofe of each province apart by themfe!ves, fo as that each of 
their meetings might be confidered as a meeting of the province 
to which they belonged, for the purpofe of taking into conti+ 
deration the following propofitions: ft. that they fhould take 
an oath of fidelity to the princes; 2d. that chey fhould confent 
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to the alienation of crown lands to the value of 40 millions of 
livres; 3d. that, asa fecurity for the money to be raifed on 
the enedie of this vote of alienation, they fhould agree to mort- 
gage their own private eftates. The nobles of’ Normandy 
unanimoufly voted the three propofitions, but thofe of Poitou 
rejected them, and they were ultimately abandoned. Our au. 
thor wifhes the world to believe that the object of the courts of 
Vienna and Cologne, in refufing to allow the emigrants to 
embody themfelves and appear in martial array within their 
refpective ftates, was to prevent them from carrying into 
effect meafures which would virtually dethrone the king of 
France and deprive the Dauphin of his inheritance; meafures 
which the then emperor and his brother, the elector of Cologne, 
could not be fuppofed to fee with indifference, as they were 
brothers to the queen of France, and confequently uncles to her 
{on and heir: but our author would have his readers ftretch their 
credulity {till farther, when he calls on them to believe that it 
was for the purpofe of defeating the traitorous defigns of the 
emigrants at Coblentz, that Lovis XVI. declared war apaint 
the fucceflor of Leopold ; that is to fay, that he declared war 
again{ft a monarch who was anxious to maintain the rights of 
the Dauphin and his father, and who confidered the French 
emigrant princes as engaged in rebellion againft their king and 
brother, Wecannot read fuch accounts with patience; they 
are an infult to our underftanding. The fact is that, though 
Leopold did not fuffer the emigrants to embody in his domi- 
nions, he ordered Marfhal Bender to give military aid to the 
elector of Triers againft the French nation, when the only 
motive for hoftility that the latter had with regard to the former 
was, that he had allowed the emigrants to appear in arms in his 
territory, and to make preparations for invading Franee. 
Chapter VII. The death of Leopold. In February 1792, 
the emperor Leopold died. We are told by the author that the 
emigrants exprefied the moft indecent joy at this event; while 
all the accounts received in Engiand on that occafion ftated 
that they appeared overwhelmed with grief, becaufe they feared 
that a new miniftry might not adopt the hoftile difpofitions of 
Leopold againft the French convention. Soon after the accef- 
fion of Francis to the hereditary dominions of his father, a 
pamphlet was publithed by Cowrvoifier, under the authority of 
M. de Calonne ; in which it was laid down as a fyftem, that the 
emigrants ought to have the exclufive right of directing and 
commanding the combined armics; that the latter ought to 
appear only in the light of auxiliaries i in the counter revolution; 
and that, fhould this Tight not be admitted, the emigrants ought 


to look on the confederacy as hoftile to them, and turn their 
arms 
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arms againft it. The author of the work before us fays that 
the court of Berlin fell in with the views of the emigrants 
on this head; that the court of Vienna refifted them: but 
that at laft a compromile took place between the two courts, 
by virtue of which Francis confented that the king of Pruffia 
fhould command the expedition ; and in return Frederic Wil- 
Jiam promifed to give his vote for placing Francis on the im- 
perial throne. We are next told that M. de Calonne had the 
mortification to find a favourite plan mifcarry, which was that 
Monfieur fhould be acknowleged regent of France by the emi- 
grants: but they did not think proper to debate about a re- 
gency while the king was ftill alive. At the fame time we are 
gravely affured that M. de Calonne’s object, in withing to get 
this prince declared regent, was to make him a cypher, and 
to veft the whole power of the regency in the Comte @’ Artois! 
Chap. VIII. opens with the arrival of the duke of Brunf- 
wick at Coblentz, in June 1792, at the head of the Pruffian 
army. At his firft interview with the princes of France, he 
publicly aflured them that he was come to follow their orders, 
and would punétually carry them into execution. Our author 
takes on him to fay that M. de Calonne formed the plan of the 
campaign, that the king of Pruflia and the duke of Brunfwick 
fervilely adopted it, and that the famous manifefto publifhed 
by the latter, to the great (candal of all Furope, was a!fo the 
work of the fame minifler. The heavieft charge which this 
author brings againit M. de Calonne, (but in fupport of which 
he produces not a tittle of evidence,) is that this prime 
adviler of the royal brothers, expecting that the combined 
armies would winter in France, had refolved that they fhould 
render their ftay in that country as heavy and oppreffive to the 
people as poflible ; that in the mean time his agents, difperfed 
over the city of Paris, fhould every where give out that the 
excefles of the allied troops were all to be imputed to LouisX VI. ; 
and that his main object in propagating this calumny was to 
excite the people to rife up againit their king and deftroy yore 
and his family during the paroxyfm of their fury. All this, 
are to conclude, was to be done for the purpofe of hetving dh the 
inheritance of the crown to his favourite M. d’Artois. We 
have often heard that M. de Calonne was an extravagant and a 
corrupt minifter: but we never heard till now that he was a 
bloody minded man, who would murder his fovereign, the 
Dauphin, and the Queen, for the benefit of another perfon. It 
may be faid that it was with a view to make himfelf prime mi- 
nifter: but he could not reckon long on the pofleffion of 
power acquired by means fo infamous ; for, though the Ccmte 
4’ Artois had been wicked enough to afpire to the throne by 
Pp 2 fratricide, 
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fratricide, yet he could not but defpife the inftrument of mura 
der: no king, however nefarious, wou!'d long truft a man who 
could be capable of butchering a prince from whom he had re- 
ceived favours and protection. Be this, however, as it may, 
our author afcribes the fatal bufinels of the roth of Auguft to 
M. de Calonne, not as flowing naturally from the manifefto and 
the invafion, but as the confequence of his particular plan for 
{piriting up the Parifians againft the king and his family. 

Chap. LX. brings the king of Pruffia before Verdun, and 
afterward gives an account of his inglorious retreat from 
France. The Prufian army, with the emigrants and Au. 
ftrians, advanced rapidly, and without a blow penetrated into 

Lorraine, where they laid fiege to and took Verdun. It was 
here, we are told, that he firft difcovered the extent of the dan~ 
ger of his enterprife, and it made a very fudden change in his con- 
duet: he difmifled M. de Calonne, for whom he had before ex. 
prefled fo greata partiality and efteem ; and, as he forefaw that 
the expedition would mifcarry, that the throne of France was 
gone, and with it the hopes of the French princes, who could 
no longer promote his intereft, he turned fhort round, and, 
from having treated them with the moft profound refpeét bor- 
dering on fervility, he completetely difregarded them :—after 
his retreat he difbanded their army, and, under the pretext of 
preferving his own dominions from the contagion of Jacobinifm, 
he refufed to allow them, or any of their deftitute followers, an 
afylum in his territory. The Prince of Condé’s little army, 
which had remained in the Brifgaw, was not indeed difperfed ; 
the emperor on this occafion took it into his pay, on con- 
dition that the officers who ferved in the ranks (the rank 
and file had been to a man commiffioned officers, ) fhould con- 
ent them.clves with the pay and clothing of privates, and re- 
ceive an Auitrian commander. 

\We pafs over various details of events preceding the death of 
Louis XVI. already too well known to be ftated here. Of that 
monarch the author fpeaks in high terms of praife, faying that 
virtue, candour, zoodnefs of heart, and franknefs, marked his 
conduct to the laft moment of his life. This compliment mut 
be confidered as paid to the man, not to the #ing; for our au- 
thor, though he might in fome places be miftaken for a zealous 
royalift, is neverthelefs as great an enemy to kings as the moft 
enraged Jacobin or holy mountaincer. He tells us that, at the 
death of this prince, his brother Monfieur was proclaimed 
recent by the emperor. ‘This we believe to be an unfounded 
aflertion : the court of Vienna, ia ordering a mourning for the 
unfortunate child who by fome people was called Louis X VII. 
ftyled him only ** the mott ferene prince, fon and heir of the 
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crown of Louis XVI.,”” which certainly was not calling him 
king ; and yet that title could not have been refufed to him by 
a power that had acknowleged his uncle regent; for a regent 
is a relative term —he acts during the minority or incapacity of 
a king. 

Speaking of the conduct of the allies towards Dumouriez, the 
author lays down a fyftem of policy which, he fays, they ought 
to have purfued: but of which we cannot fo much as think 
without horror. He fays that the allies, inftead of purchaling 
from Dumouriez the territory which in Flanders he had taken 
from them, would have done better, if they had bought the 
man himfelf. 


« If, (fayshe,) the combined powers had had the fenfe, by re- 
wards, titles, and rank, for which he has an infatiable appetite, to 
make fure of his perfon, his talents, and his means of employing 
them to moft advantage; had they agreed with him that he fhould at 
{tated times, previouily communicated to him, be attacked in his 
conquefts, but in fuch a way as always to leave him the advantage, 
he would have been able to preferve the confidence of the nation and 
the exclufive direétion of all political and military operations. So 
circumitanced, he could have yotten rid of all the French Generals, 
either through the faults which they might really have committed, or 
through hale which he fhould impute to them.’ 


He who can read this without indignation muft be pofleffed 
of fuch a heart as never can be, to any man of fentiment or 
humanity, an object of envy. In another place, this Machia- 
velian politician fays that the king of Pruflia purehafed trom 
Dumouriez the liberty of retreating unmolefted out of France. 
We think that an impartial perulal of Colonel Afoney’s hiftory 
of that campaign mutt clear Dumouriez from this charge. We 
are told in another place that the Jate king of PruMia left in his 
treafury, at his death, four hundred and eighty-fix millions of 
French livres ; which (taking the livre at ten pence halipeany 
Englifh,) would make about 21,262,500]. fterling ; fuch a 
fum as certainly never was in the Pruffian treafury at any pe- 
riod fince the foundation of that government. ‘The late king’s 
iather indeed left, at his death in 1740, about feven millions 
iterling to his fucceffor: but the fubfequent feven years’ war 
was not calculated to add to that wealth. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the prefent king found at his acceffion a very full 
exchequer. 

Chap. X. treats of the Baftille of Coblentz. The author 
takes occafion to place in very contratted views the ftate pri- 
ions of France, and that which was ettablifhed in the citadel of 
Coblentz ; and the contraft is certainly very much to the credit 
of the Freach prifons. Jn the former, the prifoner, he fays, 
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was not allowed fo much asa bed ; a little hovel of a room ten 
feet hy fix was afligned to him for his lodging, and he had no 
ftated allowance from the public for food, nor for attendance. 
The {tate prifoners in France under the old government were 
provided with well aired apartments, and well furnifhed at the 
expence of the crown. There were fervants to wait on them 
in health as well as in ficknefs ; and there were conftantly re. 
tained a phyfician, a furgeon, and an apothecary, paid by the 
king, to attend whenever their advice or afliftance was wanted, 
They were allowed to take the air whenever they required it, 
and to walk about the garden of the prifon, ‘They could {peak 
to the governor as often as they pleafed: the major of the place 
was bound by the duty of his office to vifit them every day, and 
to fee that their victuals were good and wholefome ; they hada 
good cook ; and the king’s allowance to the lowel(t prifoner 
was nine livres per day, exclufive of neceflaries of drefs, &c. 
It is true that fome of the ofhcers, placed at the head of thefe 
eftablifhments, did not faithfully difcharge their duty to- 
wards the perfons under their care :—but complaints againf 
then) were not negleGed. ‘Whe unfortunate Louis X V1. had 
one remarkable occafion for fhewing how much he detefted 
cruelty or oppreflion, The Marquis de Rougemont, governor 
of the caftle or ftate prifon of Vincennes, was one of thofe 
who did not treat his prifoners with the humanity required by 
his inftruGtions. His conduét in this refpeét was defcribed in 
a ftrong and affeGting manner by the famous AZrabeau in his 
book on ftate prifoners: the work fell into the hands of 
Louis XV1., who was led by it to make inquiries into the 
grounds of the complaint, and, being fatisfed that it was well 
founded, his majefty difmifled, with difgrace, the Marquis 
de Rougemont from his government, and totally fupprefled the 
rifon. 

Chap. XI. might fairly be obliterated from this work, for 
it has nothing to do with the hiftory of Coblentz ; it is a dif- 
fertation on the vicious education of princes, fhewing it to be 
the fource of every crime. It is a Philippic againft kings ;— 
and here it is that the author lays open his real principles. 
Hitherto his Janguage might induce his readers to confider him 
as a man, who, though an enemy to M. de Calonne, was an 
enemy only becaufe he thought that minifter’s plans injurious 
to the interefts of monarchy in general: but here he throws off 
all difguife, and avows himfelf the determined foe to crowned 
heads and princes: in railing at whom he brings to his aid all 
that true hiftory could furnifh againft them, but, as if that were 
not fufficient, alfo preffes falfe hiitory into his fervice, and ftates 
as facts things that never happened. He tells us that the Czar 
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Peter I. found one of his fieldmarfhals, who was bafe enough to 
lend his arm to cut off the bead of the unfortunate Alexis, only 
fon to that monarch, and heir-apparent to his throne. We 
have read that the prince died foon after his condemnation, of 
a fever, as fome report, brought on by fear, others fay of 
poifon: but certain it is that he never was beheaded either 
living or dead. The maffacre on St. Bartholomew’s day was, 
furely, horrid and bloody enough of itfelf, and did not ftand 
in need of exaggeration: our author, therefore, had no excufe 
for {tating the amount of perfons butchered in that fingle day 
by order of Charles 1X. at cue million ! Not fatishied with 
railing at kings, he involves all their judges and courts of 
law in the fame guilt and indifcriminate cenfure. 

‘ What tribunal in Europe, (fays he,) has refufed to fend an in- 
nocent perfon to the fcaffold, whenever it has pleafed the fovereign to 
exprefs his wifh to have one fent thither? We do not know where to 
find fach a tribunal. ‘The foul of the virtuous chancellor of Pruffia, 
jt is true, fhuddered at the idea of the order given to him by his king 
to caufe the immortal Frederick IJ. then prince royal, to be behead- 
ed, and he remonftrated againft the deed: but, had the king perfi{t- 
ed in his intention, the court would have paffed fentence on him and 
executed him as well as his two favourites, who had done nothing 
more than confent to accompany the young prince in a journey which 
he had refolved to take, and which had folely for it’s obje&, the ac- 
quifition of every fpecies of information, that he might one day de- 
vote it to the happinefs of his people and the glory of his empire.’ 

We will not ftop to point out all the inaccuracies in this ac- 
count: but we may obferve that the author muft have been 
little acquainted with England, or he might have found many 
inftances of men acquitted in oppofition to the whole influence 
of the crown. ‘The merit of thefe acquittals, however, might 
be afcribed by fome to the juries: but inftances occur in the 
hiftory even of the French courts of law, in which fo little re» 
fpect has been paid to the will of the fovereign, that they have 
proceeded capitally againft his favourites and minifters, Na 
fo late as the reign of Louis XV. the parliament of Paris pafled 
fentence of death on the Duke a’ Aiguillon, the great favourite of 
that monarch, and condemned him, though a peer of France, 
to be hanged as a felon: nor could the king fave his minion 
but by a violent exertion of arbitrary power: he went to the 
court himfelf, and, the judges being all prefent, he caufed the 
regifter which contained the judgment to be delivered up to 
him, and with his own hand tore out the page that recorded at 
once the difgrace of his minifter, and the firmnefs and integrity 
of the legal adminiftrators of juttice. 

‘Though this author is a determined enemy to kings, he is 
not the more friendly to the idea of equality of rank: he calls it 
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* a chimerical pretenfion wherever man has ceafed to lead the 
life of nature and has united with his fellow- creatures in fociety ; 
wherever the fortunes and capacities of individuals are unequal, 
Equality of rank exifted no where in name, and never in faa, 
In the beft days of the Roman republic, no one would have 
dared to fay that men were not equal: but ftill they were not 
fo in reality; the plebeian was not the equal of the patrician,’ 
With all the author’s diflike to kings, he thinks that people 
might enjoy complete happinefs and complete liberty under 
them, if the empire of the law were fo firmly eftablifhed, as that 
not even the monarch fhould dare to violate it. Nay, ina 
government fo conftituted, he has no objection to an order of 
nobility. 

Such is the fubftance of the work before us: the ftyle and 
Janguage are very little above mediocrity ; and the fentiments, 
though fometimes juft, are often extravagant; for the author 
fuffers his paffions to hurry him on fo faft, as to make him oc- 


cafionally outtirip bis judgment. Sh nh 





Art. XVI. Paris pendant I’ Année 1795, &¢. i. e. Paris during the 
Year 1795. By M. Perrier. A periodical work publifhed 
every Saturday Morning. 8vo, 1s. 6d. each Number. De 
Boffe, London, 


M PextrieR is well known by feveral works not deficient 

* in ability, the obje€&t of which is to depreciate the French 
revolutions, and to place them in that point of view whence 
the emigrant writers wifh the readers to behold them. ‘Thefe 
publications are feverally entitled Dernier Tabl:au ds Paris, Cer- 
vefpondance Politique, and Tableau de P Europe. He is one of 
thofe indifcriminate cenfors who, initead of beginning his re- 
probation with the appearance of the Dantonian and Robet- 
pierrean fyftem on the 2d of Meuember 1792, and terminating 
it with the extinction of this horrible {ect in the autumn of aft 
year, flings his compoft of abufe alike at the lenient licentiouf- 
nefs of the polifhed Feuillans, at the auftere republicanitm of 
the bold Girondifts, and at the tyrannic lawleflne(s of the crue! 
Sans-culottes. 

In this work he reviews and abridges a number of pam- 
phlets refpecting French affairs, furnifhes many curious anec- 
dotes of confpicuous charaéters, and inferts fome lively dia- 
Jogues and declamations concerning the fhifting fcenes of the 
day, interfperfed with the favourite ftreet-fongs (vaudevilles) 
which are ftil] eflential appendages in France to every new in- 
cident or enterprize ; for thefe gay people fing in want and in 


terror, and delight, like the anticnt Germans, to dance amic 
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the darting of fpears. The publication is periodical, and we 
have now the firft eight numbers before us, conftituting the 


firft volume. 
In No. 2. the dialogue in Elyfium between Bailly and Favras 


has a degree of character and intere{t, —without, however,equal- 
ling a fomewhat fimilar one by Lyttelton, between Hampden 


and Falkland. 
In No. 5. Les Ruines, a fatirical romance of Marnezia, ts 


analyzed ; the introdu@ory chapter of which is lively. Not 
having received the original work, we fhall borrow this frag- 
ment; 


« Thad been travelling through Greece, antiently inhabited by 
gods, fages, and heroes... now, by half favages, who dwell with 
the owls on its ruins. I had vifited the holy places confecrated fome 
by the arts, fome by libertv, and others by virtue..... Corinth, 
Argos, Delphi, Platea, and the illuftrious Pifa; whit, every five 
years, glory, talent, beauty, [trength, and genius met to receive the 
admiration of Greece. 1 had trodden the fame foil that Socrates 
trode. I had kneeled on the fpot on which three hundred Spar- 
tans withftocd for two days the whele power of Afia. Some frag- 
ments of grafs- -grown wall, fome trunks of columns, fome ftatues 
maimed by the barbarians or gnawed by time: thefe are all that 
remained ! 

« Grieved to have before my eyes only the monuments of paft 
glory, and of liberty withdrawn, I determined to travel among the na- 
tions which have fupplanted Greece in the field of European civiliza- 
tion. A great and happy revolution, it was reported, had happened 
in the weft. A nation of heroes under the guidance of a fenate of 
{ages were realizing more than the dreams of Plato. ‘There, me- 
thought, I fhail behold the revival of the better inftitutions of Ly- 
curgus, of Zaleucus, and of Solon; there [ fhall meet an Epami- 
nondas, a Phocion, 2 Demofthenes; and with them many a Phidias 
and an Euripides; for, where great models are, great artifts arife. 
I fhall dwell amid a people both new and civilized, with the morals 
of Sparta and the polith of Attica; and, on returning to my country, 
perhaps | fhall have learned to break the bands of lethargy, and aroufe 
her energy to new achievement. Enchanted by thele hopes, and 
eager to gratify them, I foon refolved. Without regret I forfook a 
ground profaned by defpotifm. 1 embarked at Lepanto, the antient 
Naupactus, and, after a fhort fail, though too long for my impatience, 
I arrived at M arfcilles, an antient colony of the Pheceans. 

« As J approached the fhore, my eagernefs changed into a fhudder 
of refpect, I felt the deep awe of the religious mind, which enters a 
temple of the divinity. I, a mere pupil of nature and hit'erto the 
flave of a defpot, was foon to be among the neople the molt enlight- 
ened and the moft free in the univerfe. ‘lears of fhame trembled on 
say eye-lathes I could not contain my tranfports. | fprang from 
the boat, and, fiinging myfelf on my knees, ‘¢ Hail! land of liberty,’® 
i exclaimed, and was bending down to kifs the foil—when a foldier 
rudely 
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rudely ftepped before me and demanded my fafport. I did not know 
what this man wanted. ‘ A paffport,’ faid 1, ‘ explain to me what 
the word means.’ ‘* O you have no paffport;’’ replied he, feizing 
me by the collar and dragging me roughly along. ‘* Corporal, to 
arms: this is a /u/pec?ed perfon, he has no paffport.’? The corporal 
arrives. I had no paffport. I was placed between two fufileers. 
«¢ He muft be fome returned emigrant; take him to the committee of 
Superintendance.” 1 was now led away, accompanied by a fecond 
ipeciés of janizaries, and followed by a croud loudly abufive. 
Arrived at the proper place, I had long to tarry in a dirty vettibule 
full of poor wretches, who, like myielf, no doubt had not pro- 
vided themfelves with paffports. Every one patiently waited his 
turn. 1 faw beggars half-naked introduced in preference to Genoefe 
merchants in velvet; and, if I wondered at the oddity of the pre- 
cautions taken in behalf of liberty, I at leaft beheld with fatisfaction 
the triumph of equality of rights, over inequality of drefs. At 
length the Areopagus was opened tome. A cobler prefided. The 
interrogatory was very laconic. Who art thou? whence coinett 
thou? whither goeft thou? Without any farther preamble, I an- 


fwered that I was a Turk, was coming to fee France, that in my: 


country, which, it is true, is enflaved, we might travel without 
pafiports, and that the Grand Seignior, my mater, protected both at 
home and in foreign parts his fubjects, and would know how to 
avenge any injury done to the leaft of them. I was fcarcely allowed 
to finifh. At the word Turk, 1 could diftinguith a nip of the brow. 
At the words Grand Szigneur, mon maitre, aclamourous bawling cut me 
fhort. He is the agent of fome ex-noble, faid one: the valet of 
Condé, {aid another. Away with him to the committee of general fafety ! 
daid athird: to the national windory with him! faid a fourth. He 
mutt be gus/lotined, cried half a dozen. ‘The tumult was complete: 
it was neceflary to prepare the affidavits: the fecretary was abfent: 
none of the reft could write: a degree of Glence enfues, when one of 
the fenators, a man of fome fenfe and calmnefs, took an opportunity 
of acquainting them that the Grand Seignior was not the traitor Cena, 
but a Sultan at Conftantinople, who was likely enough to retaliate on 
the rave Sans-culotte in his dominions, if an injury were done but to 
the whifker of a Moflem. This difcourfe prevailed; my releafe was 
ordered ; and I haftened to make ufe of it. I had not croffed the 
fecond ftreet, when a watchman met me and demanded my card. 
Another difficulty. I no more knew what a card imported, than what 
a paflport was. Another vifittothe committee. I was now received 
very cordially. My troubles occafioned a very hearty laugh. Iwas 
furnifhed with the certificate of civifm, and loit no time in quitting 
this haven of liberty, where one is arrefted at every corner. On the 
fecond day | fet off for Paris. ‘This time I had my pafiport, and well 
jt was; for not a village negleéted to repeat the eternal queilions, and 
to analyfe the component parts of my baggage. After fifty-eight 
detenfions, I arrived at Orange.’ 

In No. 7. the following remarks occur; which, as they 
relate to a party having its parallel among ourfelves, we fhall 


feleét. 
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¢ If fome found minds are heard anid this general convulfion, there 
are alfo men hard-hearted and bigotted to their philofophical prin- 
ciples, who continue to purfue their former line of conduct, and to 
propagate their errors with criminal ob: linacy. Such are Sieyes, Tho- 
mas Paine, Raderer, Louvet, and others. ‘The great quettion of the 
influence of ;roperty on government has called into the field all the 
champions of individuality, (univerfal fuffrage,) of whom Rederer 
and Parne are the moft remarkable. ‘lhe former printed a pamphlet 
Jaft month, in which he maintained that a man’s head is a property 
fufficient to beftow fuffrage and eligibility. ‘To fupport this affertion, 
he puts the cafe of a man dying worth 3000l. and leaving three chil- 
dren to fhare the inheritance. The elder buys a little farm and cul- 
tivates it himfclf. No one difputes his claim to fuffrage, from Ber- 
gaffe to Rob:/pierre. He is a proprietor ; he is a qualified man; he 
paffes the teit of their political facrament. He is a citizen in the 
whole force of the term, has an intereit in the defence and profperity 
of the country, he may vote. ‘The fecond vetts his soool. in cloth, 
and opens a fhop in the Palais-royal. Is his fovereignty (claim to 
fuffrage,) to be difputed becaufe he meatfures {tuff inftead of hoeing 
cabbage? This, fays Rederer, is not yet publickly acknowleged. 
It is allowed that he has a circulating, although not a fixed property ; 
that he pays taxes, mounts guard to keep his fhop from being robbed, 
and has a certain intereft in public order :—but, if the third fon goes 
to ftudv medicine at Montpelier, and, after his four years, returns to 
Paris with his money fpent and a thoufand pounds-worth of medical 
knowlege in his head, takes ready furnifhed lodgings, and lives for 
a time trom hand to mouth, canvaffing for patients ; is this man, whofe 
acquired knowlege fits him better than his brothers for the truft of 
felecting a repreientative, to be deprived of a political right which 
you concede to them? From this ratiocination, Rederer infers that 
there ought to exilt no paflive citizens, that a journeyman earning 
but a fhilling a day earns the intereft of 3301. and ought to have his 
powers of labour valued to him, as a capital of that amount, and this 
already furpaffes the propofed qualification. He adds that the parti- 
zans of territorial property ought, in order to be confiltent, to pro- 
portion the number of votes beftowed on each individual to the amount 
of his rent roll, and to confider fociety as a partnerfhip of land-owners, 
in which each fhould receive his dividend of influence, according to 
the number of fhares which he poffefles. It acres be a title to fuffrage, 
the man of ten acres ought not to enjoy the fame privileges with the 
man of ten thoufand.’ 


No. 8. contains the decree concerning a new ftandard of 
weights and meafures pafled by the Convention in April 1795, 
conformably to a report from the Committee of Public Inftruc- 
tion prefented by Prieur, de la Cote dor. As this is one of the 
many innovations of the French which other nations may at 
fome period imitate, we fhall prefent it entire. 

‘ The National Convention, defirous of fecuring to the French 


people the benefit of uniform and invariable weights and meafures, 
and 
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and of taking the molt effe€tual fteps for facilitating the ufe of them 
re the whole republic, decrees as follows : 

‘ The wra already fixed for the adoption of new weights and 
p> st by the law of the firft of Auguit is poftponed till farther 
order: meanwhile, the citizens are invited from this time forwards to 
give a proof of their attachment to the unity and indivilibility of the 
sepublic, by introducing into the tranfactiogs and calculations of com- 
merce the new meafures. 

« 2. There thali be but one ftandard of weight and meafure for the 
whole republic. This fhall be a {cale of platina, on which fhall be 
delineated the metre adopted as the fundamental unit of the fyftem of 
gnenfuration. 

This Randard fhall be executed with the greateft precifion, con- 
formably to the experiments and obfervations of the commiffioners 
tntrutted to determine it, It fhall be depofited in the archives of the 
Jegiilative body, together with the ftatement of the operations fervin 
to afcertain it, in order that at all times hereafter they may eafily be 
verified, 

* 3, Into the chief town of each diftriét thall be fent a model con- 
formabie to the primary ftandard, and a model of the weight deriving 
from the new fyftem of meature. Thefe models fhall be the proto- 
types of all o-hers ufed by the citizens. 

‘ 4. he extreme nicety intended to be given to the ftandard of 

Jatina not being eflential to the common meafures, they may con- 
tinue to be fabricated after the manner now praiifed, and of the 
length deferibed in the former decree, 

The new meafures fhall be called rhe repubkcan, and their fe- 
vera] nomenclature is adopted as follows : 

‘ Metre is to be the meafure of length equal to the ten-millionth 

art of the are of the terreftrial meridtan comprehended between the 
north pole and the equator. 

‘ Are, the fquare meaiure for the furface of land, each fide to 
confit of ten meires. 

¢ Stere, the cubic meafure for fuel; its height, breadth, and length, 
each one metre. 

« Litre, tie liquid meafure, the contents of which fhall be equiva- 
Jent to the cube of the tenth part of a metre. 

‘ Gramm, the abfolute weight of a cube of pure water at the freez- 
ing point, the fide of which meaiures the hundredth part of a metre. 

‘ The fundamental monetary unit hall be called Franc and not 
livre as heretofore, 

‘6. The tenth part of the metre fhal! be called a decimetre, and 
the hundredth part a centimetre. 

¢ Ten metres fhall be called a decauetre, one hundred meire: ax 
beGometre, one thoufand metres a Aé/ometre, and ten thoufand mietres a 
—o- erie. 

The decametre will be a convenient length for the meafuring of 
land ; ; the kilometre and myriametre for itinerary diltance. 

‘he denominations of all other forts of meafure fhall follow the 
mee anaiogy : the tenth part of the lire being called a decilitre, the 
hundredth 
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hundredth part of the gramme, a ceatigramme. Ten litres fhall be 
called a decalitre, and one hundred litres, an #ediolitre. A kilogramme, 
a myriagramme, fhall be weights of one thoufand, and ten thoutand 
grammes. 

¢ In fpeaking, however, of monetary divifions, decime and ccntime 
fhall continue in ufe for the tenth and hundredth part of the franc. 

‘ 8. In weights and meafures of capacity, each of the decimal 
meafures fhall have its double and its half ; in order to give the ne- 
ceflary variety which convenience requires: thus there fhail be a 
double-litre and demi-litre, a double he fogramme and aemi-bectogramme, 
and fo forth. 

‘ g. In order to render the difufe of the antient meafures lefs 
troublefome, it fhall be executed piece-meal, and at periods to be 
decreed by the Convention, whenever the republican meaiures fhall 
be mavu/actured in fufficient quantity, and the other preliminary dif- 
pofitions for the change adopted. 

‘ The new fyftem fhall firft be applied to monies and affignats, next 
to meafures of length, and progreflively to iuperticial and ‘folid mea- 
fures. 

¢ 10. The operations relative to the determination of the funda- 
mental unit to be deduced from the fize of the earth, begun by the 
academy of fciences, and purfued by the board of meafures, fhall be 
continued by farther commiflioners, {elected principally from among 
the mathematicians, who have hitherto applied to this object, to be 
nominated by the Committee of Public In{truction ; in virtue of which 
regulation the aforefaid board of meafures is fuppreffed. 

‘at. A temporary agency to confiit of three members fhall be 
formed, in order to fuperintend, under the authority of the Committee 
of Public Inftruétion, whatever relates to the renovation of weights 
and meafures. ‘Theie three members are to be named by the Con- 
vention, at the fuggeition of the Committee; which fhall fix their 
falary, in concert with the Committee of Finance. 

‘42. The bufinefs of this temporary agency fhall be: 1. to in- 
quire into and facilitate the fabrication of accurate new weights and 
meafures for general ule: 2. to apg and diiribute the feveral 
prototype itandards among the diitrits: 3. to draw up and diffeminate 
the inftruétions neceflary to facilitate a clear underftanding of the new 
meafures, and of their relation to the old: 4. to tuggeft to the Com- 
mittee of Public Inftruction, and through it to the Convention, any 
farther regulations which may be neceflary to the introduction to the 
new meafure: 5. to afcertain and account for the feveral expences in- 
curred in the determination and eltablifhment of the new meafure: 
6. to correfpond with the conftituted authorities and the citizens re- 
lative to what concerns the new meature. 

© 13. The fabrication of the republican meafures fhall be managed 
as much as poffible by mechanifm, as well to fecure uniformity, acca- 
racy, and celerity of proceeding, as to facilitate the fa] le of them at 
low prices. 

‘14. The temporary agency may patronize the neceffary machi- 
nery, either by ordering it from able artifts, or by granting premiums 
te the moit fuccefsful. It may make advances of money, or mate- 
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rials, or machinery, fo purchafed to the undertakers of the new mea. 
fures and weights : ~but, in each cale, it fhall obtata the authority of 
the Committee of Public Inftruction. 

‘15. The agency thall regulate, as far as may be neceflary, the 
form to be given to each meature, and the material to be ufed in the 
fabrication of them. 

‘16. On each meature fhall be graven its name; and each fhall be 
warranted by a ftamp of the republic. 

«17. In each diltrict an officer fhall be appointed to affix this ftamp 
after the proper comparilon. 

‘13. The choice of meafures appropriated to each fpecies of mer- 
chandize thall be ¢ fo managed that fraétions lefs than one hundredth be 
not neceflary. The ageucy is to purfue this object with the leait pof- 
fible difturbance of the ufages of bufinefs. 

“1g. ‘T'o the tables of the relation between the old and new mea- 
fure ordered by the decree of the 8th May, the agency are at liberty 
to fubititute graphic fcales, which define it without an intermediate 
calculation. 

* 20. To facilitate the external relations of France with other 
countries, the agency thall compofe a work ftating the relation of the 
new meafure to each of the meafures ufed in the large commercial 
towns of other countries. 

‘ 21. Provifionally, the national treafury may advance for thefe 
feveral objeéts 500,000 francs. 

‘ 22. The law of the 4 Frimaire, which orders the decimal divi- 
fion of the day, is indefinitely fufpended. 

* 23. The preceding articles of decrees on this fubjeét, which may 
be contrary to the prefent arrangement, are abrogated. 

‘ 24. From the publication of the prefent decree, all farther ma- 
nufacture of the old meafure is prohibited under pain of confifcation, 
and of a fine double in value to fuch mealure.: alfo the importation of 
fuch meafures from foreign parts. ‘Ihe civil adminiltrations are fe- 
verally charged to fuperintend the execution of this article. 

‘ 25. As foon as the prototype ftandard of platina fhall be com- 
pleted and prefented to the legiflative body, a public monument fhall 
be erected, in which it may be preferved trom injury. The agency 
fhall produce a plan for this monument, deftined to confecrate, in the 
moit durable manner, the creation of the republic, the triumphs of 
the French, and the ftate of advancement which fcience had attained 
under its protection. 

‘« 26, The Committee of Public Inftru€tion fhall take without de- 
lay the feveral fteps ahove particularized for the entire renovation of 
the meafures of the republic, and fhall progreflively propofe to the 
Convention the neceflary legiflative difpofitions. 

‘ 27. The temporary agency fhall give an account of its opera- 
tions progreflively to the Committee of Public Inftruétion. 

« 28. All the conftituted authorities are enjoined, as alfo all the 
public funétionaries, to concur with all their power in the important 
operation of the renewal of meafures and weights,’ 


It is to be hoped that M. Peitier will have fufficient en- 
couragement to go on with this journal, which promifes fre- 
quently 
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quently to communicate fome curious information; and becaufe 
it may be ufeful that fuch a body as the Convention, which is 
foolifhly intolerant of internal contradi€tion, fhould have its 
more remarkable proceedings criticized with feverity. 
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Aru. XVII. Reflexions fur la Guerre, Sc. i.e. Thoughts on the 
War, in Anfwer to ‘* Thoughts on Peace addrefied to Mr. Pitt 
and to the French Nation.”” By M. D’[verwois. 8vo. pp. 

57- 38. Elmfley, Debrett, &c. London, 1795. 


Art. XVIII. Refetions on the War, Se. Ee. By Fraxcts 
D’Ivernois, Efg. ‘lranflated from the original French. 8vo. 
Ppp. 135+ 35. Eimfley, &c. London. 1795. 


M D’Ivernots is well known by his ftruggles for liberty 
* in his little native republic of Geneva,’ by his voluntary 
exile from his country, when it could no longer withftand the 
conftitution impofed on it by the Comte de Vergennes, and by 
feveral very able fubfequent publications on the ftate of affairs 
in France. In the pamphlet now before us, he writes as if the 
author of the ** Thoughts on Peace *” were a man: but, from 
the preliminary addreis, it is evident that he confiders himfelf 
as anfwering a lady, viz. the Baronefs de Stael, to whom that 
production is generally afcribed ; and, though he combats with 
great vigour moft of her opinions, he pofleiles too much gal- 
lantry toomit paying her many high compliments. He tells her, 
it is true, that the counfels which fhe gives, and the facrifices 
which fhe requires as preliminaries to peace, feem to him to 
be big with danger: but he at the fame time acknowleges that 
the principles, from which her errors fpring, appear to him to 
be too refpectable to fuffer him to point them out and refute, 
them without rendering homage to the excellence of her mu- 
tives. He does this, he fays, the more readily, as he himfelf 
would a twelvemonth ago have feconded her exhortations to 
peace; for, by a termination of hoftilities at that period, the 
difafters which have fince happened might have been prevented. 
Strange as it may found to her, he declares that it is by thofe 
very difafters, which he would then have made peace to pre- 
Vent, that he is now convinced of the neceffity of a vigorous 
profecution of the war: he requefts that fhe will not, from 
this declaration, conclude that he is inconfiftent, and not go- 
verned by any fixed principle nor fyftem; for he trufts that a 
perufal of his work wi!! fuffice to fhew that fuch a conclufion 
would be as unjuft as it would be injurious to him, 





* See our lait Appendix. 
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M. D’Ivernots divides his pamphlet into five chapters, to 
which is added a conclufion. In chap. 1ft, he difcuffes three 
important queftiuns :—Whether the war has really been more 
difaftrous to the combined powers, than a fyftem of neutrality 
would have ben? Whether they ought to confent to any 
terms of peace, which fhould leave the French in poffeffion of 
the fmalleft port of their conquefts ? Whether the chances of 
making them reftore thofe conquefts, and of a fuccefsful ter- 
mination of the war, be not in favour of that fide which is 
pol fled of the moft lafting refources for prolonging the conteft ; 
or, in other words, which has the longeft purfe ? 

For the difcuffion of thefe queftions, he does not think it ne- 
ceflary that he fhould go back to the origin of the war, nor con- 
fider how far it was juft on the part of Auftria and Pruffia; he 
feems to have principally at heart to fhew that it cannot be im- 
puted to i. ngland, who did not draw the {word till fhe found her- 
felf neeeflitated to delend her allies who were actually attacked 
bythe French. He confefles, however, that to him it appears 
probable that it was the war that led to the fcaffold the unfore 
tunate monarch, whom it was the avowed object of the con- 
federates to feat firmly on his throne. ‘The triumph of guilt 
and wickednefs, he fays, was complete in France, before Eng- 
land joined the confederacy . nay, fhe found even herfelf ac- 
tacked in what was deareft to her, her conititution, by the 
attempts of the French fyftematically to propagate in every 
fiate their revolutionary principles. Under fuch circumftances, 
to ftand neuter would in his opinion have been tantamount to 
a fubmiffion to or adoption ef thofe principles; and fo far is 
he from condemning thofe powers which at lait refifted them, 
that he blames them only for not having taken the field againft 
them fooner. He defires the advocates for neutrality to ftate 
how it came to pafs that this very fyftem, which they fo ftrongly 
recommend, afforded no protection to Holland, to the Palatinate, 
nor to Savoy. He next confiders what have really been the 
boafted advantages gained by thofe {tates which have declared 
for a neutrality, and have refufed to join their neighbours in 
a war againft France. 

With refpeét to Sweden, (he fays nothing about the ftate of 
Denmark,) he obferves that, notwithftanding her boafted inter- 
nal tranquillity, fhe has, fince the beginning of the French re- 
volution, feen her king fall by the hands of a murderer, and a 
moft dangerous confpiracy fet on foot againft his fuccefior. 
Here we think that M. D’lvERNo!Is appears to be very much at 
a lofs for an argument, when he ftates a cafe which can be no- 
thing at,all to his purpofe, unlefs he could make out what he 
does not attempt, that France was at the bottom of that con- 
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Foiracy, and that it was fhe who armed the murderer of Gufta- 
yus ageinft the life of his fovereign. It certainly was the in- 
tereft of the French that the king of Sweden fhould die at thae 
period, becaufe he was not only decidedly for reftoring the 
monarchy of France, but was preparing to take the field againft 
them, as generalifiimo of the combined forces :—but does it 
follow that every murder committed ought to be laid at the 
door of him who would derive advantage from the death of the 
perfons murdered ? 

The author next confiders the cafe of the Americans, 
whom the writer of the Thoughts on Peace has pointed out as 
a people who, by their wife fyftem of neutrality, were enrich- 
ing themfelves at the expence of the new world. That they 
are enriching themfelves he does not deny: but he maintains 
that this prefent government was brought into the greateft danger 
by the French principles, propagated among them by the agents 
and eniflaries of the convention ; that they fhook the patriarch 
of the new world (Wafhington) in bis curule chair ; that they 
fucceeded fo far as to kindle up a civil war in the United States; 
and that, had it not been for the perfonal character of Wafhing- 
ton, who was able to combine the public force againft the re- 
bels, and to pull up the trees of pretended liberty planted in 
Pennfylvania, there would have been an end of the prefent con- 
ftitution of North America. In this reprefentation, there is 
ungueftionably fome truth: but is it not confiderably diftorted; 
and is not too much made of a fpirit of refiftance which broke 
out to a new excife Jaw, rather than to the form of govern- 
ment? When the cyder counties in England complained of 
the excife on cyder, did any one fuppofe that they wanted to 
pull down the Britifh conftitution ? 

Next comes the cafe of Switzerland ; and, in direct oppofi- 
tion to the Baronefs de Stael, the author denies that it owed its 
tranquillity to any refpect that France had for its neutrality. 
Here he is qualified to fpeak with more precifion than moft 
others, from perfonal knowlege ; and as this cafe is rather 
more in point than the others, we will enlarge rather more on 
it. He afferts that Switzerland is indebted for its prefervation 
to two miracles of good fortune, and to the moft dreadful of 
calamities, even to that very one which the Baronefs cangra- 
tulates it for having efcaped. What he calls the two miracles 
are, 1ft, that when the French republic fent politive orders to 
Gen. Montefquiou to invade Switzerland, the little flate of 
Geneva had the courage to prepare for refiftance, and to form 
a barrier between the French army of the Alps and the Swifs 
cantons, until the latter fhould have had timeto arm. ad, That 
the French General, who was to have fallen on ti: Swifs, had 
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the rare virtue to fufpend the execution of his hoftile orders, 
© Jt is true, (fays M. D’I.) that he fucceeded in getting thefe 
orders revoked: but it was by refolving to expofe himfelf to 
ruin, rather than not repreferft to his principals, the great in- 


jujlice and the danger of kindling up this new wer.’ ‘The mott 


dreadtul of all calamities, which with two miracles of good 
fortune preferved Switzerland, was that Geneva fubmitted to 
become an expiatory victim to the French revolution: in other 
words, that, to preferve the reit of Switzerland fronra it, the 
devoted herfelf to it. The language which Gen. Montefyuicn 
held in his difpatches to the provittonal council redounds too 
much to his honour, to be omitted here. © Do not, (faid he, ) 
let France be difhonoured by anexecrable abufe of power. Will 
you fuffer the cradle of a republic that now fixes the atten- 
tion of the univerfe to be polluted with the vices which infeed 
courts? Will youdraw on France the application of the fable 
ot the wolf and the lamb? Shall we be more honoured or more 
powerful, when we fhail have crufhed the weakeft of our 
neizhbours, been guilty of a crying act of injutlice, and have 
kindled up a new war!” &c. &c. Geneva, fays our author, 
was attacked, not becaufe fhe was meditating hoftilities againk 
France, bute becaufe fhe wanted to fhelter herfelf from ageref- 
fion, by having endeavoured to get herfeif included in the neu- 
tralityof Switzerland; which mighty crime was, in the language 
of Brifft, in hisreportot Nov.21,1 792s 1 inthe nemeof thediploma- 
tic cominittes, but an ill- difguifed acceffion to the coalitionof kings. 
Our author admits that, fince the fall of Rebefpierre, a great 
change of difpofition bas appeared in the convention, whofe 
ruling members, he believes, are now defirous of pean 3 : this 
change, however, he attributes not to goed principles, for be 
fays that they were concerned in or countenanced all the hor- 
rors that heve difgraced and defolated France ; and he alcribes 
it to the war, the preflure of which they feel mott fenfibly. He 
afks, Whether it would be fate to truft ta engagements made by 
fuch men ; and he anfwers * yes, provided they will prove their 
fincerity by gag all their conquefls.’ If they refule to do 
this, he reminds the public that the party now at the helm in 
France is that very Brifatine or Gircidif? party, which, with a 
perfidioufnels unparalieied in the annais of mankind, annulle 
and trampled under foot the very firit treaty that ever was con- 
tracied with the French republic. ¢ Was it not this very 
party, (fays our author,) which, after having given full powers 
for negaciating a treaty with the Genevans, waited untill the 
latter had ratified it, and then coolly declareii to them, that no 


other terms fhould be granted to them than a communication of 


principles. At will remain for us to examine whether a free 
people 
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people can and ought to bind itfelf by treaties ; whether they 
be not ufelefs with republics, which ought always to be go- 
verned by a community of principles ; whether they be not in- 
decent with any government that does not derive its powers 
from the peop'e ; for, perhaps, therein lies the fecret of your 
revolution, and of thofe that are preparing.’ 

Without a reftitution of all the conquefts made by France, 
our author thinks the balance of power in Europe will be de- 
ftroyed ; and without that balance, he coniends, Kurope would 
fink into a ftate of confufion, the ftrong every where falling 
on and fwallowing up the weak. If peace be concluded on 
any other bafis than that of the ffatus quo, the neighbours of 
France, he is fure, muft foon fubmit to her yoke, or be again 
obliged to draw the fword, to recover thofe very conquefts which 
a love for peace might induce fome of them to confent to cede 
for the prefent to the convention; and he deems it wifer for 
them to go on with the war now, when France is fo exhaufted, 
than to give her time to breathe and recruit herfelf. 

This brings him to his fecond chapter, in which he ex- 
amines the financial refources of the convention; and which, 
he fays, confift folely in affignats. Thefe refources, however, 
he is confident, are nearly exhaufted, and muft foon fail them. 
He infifts that it was folely by affignats that they were enabled 
to bring into the field armies three times as numerous as thofe 
employed by Louis XI Vth; and confequently, that it is princi- 
pally to affignats that they are indebced for three times greater 
conquefts than any which were ever made by that monarch. 
With the affignats, he contends, thofe armies muft melt away, 
and with them thofe fuccefles which have aftonifhed and alarmed 
Europe. In aid of his opinion that the refources hitherto de- 
rived from this paper-money will foon be exhaufted, he makes 
feveral obfervations,—founded, we grant, in fad, but whether 
fuch as warrant his inference, we will leave to our readers to 
determine. When affignats were firft iflued, they maintained their 
credit pretty well, as long as it was underftood that there was 
landed property in the hands of the public equal in value to the 
{um for which they were put into circulation :—but when the 
emifion was multiplied to an alarming extent, a depreciation 
proportioned to the alarm took place. ‘The convention, to 
keep up the falling credit of the paper, pafled decrees for mak- 
ing it penal in any one to pay away an affignat for lefs than its 
nominal value: this decree, together with another for eftablifh- 
ing what was called the maximum, for fixing a price on all 
goods beyond which no buyer was to go, kept up the affignats 
lome time; as did alfo the fyftem of terror, which, by daily 
ikading numbers of wealthy citizens to the guillotine, was 
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conftantly pouring into the treafury a new fupply of ways and 
means, arifing leon conAfcations :—but the law of the maximum 
and the fyftem of terror being done away, the depreciation of 
affignats began again rapidly to increafe; and, the refource of 
confications being gone, the neceffity of ifluing new affignats 

daily became of pds more prefling. This is not all; not 
only the treafury is not to be fupplied in future, but it h to 
make reftitution of all that it gained by forfeitures during the 
bloady reign of Robefpierre. The roperty of the whole Gi. 
rongif? party, now returned to power, is to be reftored ; and 
fo is that cf the perfons, not emigrants, murdered in the ntine 
of the Jaw during the rule of that mercilels rufian. Thefe im- 

menfe reftitutions will leave for the liquidation of the a affienats 
only the original fecurity, the church and crown lands, and the 
eflates of the emigrants,—a fund infinitely fhort of the fum ne- 
cellary to pay off the immente number of millions of livres for 
which the aflignats not only have already been iilued, but ftill 
mutt be iffued "before the war is atanend. Onthe wicks. M, 
D’l. does not hefitate to fay that the republic will perifh by the 
fame means which pulled down the monarchy—the derangement 
of its finances. 

To fupport this opinion by fomething ftronger than ailertion, 
he goes into the following detail. Fohannot, in his famous ree 
port to the convention 22 Dec. 1794, ftated that the annual 
produce of the eflates become the property of the nation, 
mortgaged as a fecurity for the payment of affignats, and ftill 
unfold, amounted to about 300 millions of livres, which at forty 
years’ purchafe would make a capital of éwelve ih ufund villhieis, 
to which fhould be added other national property that was not let, 
but could not be eftimated at lefs than 20250 millions, and 1000 
millions more that would arile from the perfonal eftates of emi- 
grants ; making in the whole jift. ‘en tho ufand millions. This, 
then, is the foved ation on whic th dtaads tne credit of the affig- 
nats. M. D’l. throws out of this account the lait two items of 
it, but without rel! ingus why He then obferves that lands, at 
the belt of times, did not on an ave rage fell for more than 27 
or 28 years’ purchiale ; ; and he affigns fome very fubftantial 
reafons for an opinion, that it is not to be expecied that the re- 
public could potlibly get more than 20 years’ purchale, when 
fhe is obliged to bring annually fuch an immenfe quantity of 
lands into the market. At this rate, the twelve thoufand mil- 
lions would be reduced to one half. Now out of thefe fix 
thoufand millions, he fays, mult be deducted the immenfe re- 
ftitutions to be made to the federalifts and others, conformably 
to the decree of the 2oth of March 1795. ‘Thele reftitutions, 


it was faid im the convention, would amount to about one 
thoufand 
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thoufand millions: but M D’I. without afligning his reafons, 
eftimates them at double that fum, and thus reduces the capi- 
tal of the eftates at the difpoefal of the nation to four thoufand 
millions. te does not, elekee, ftop here; for ne obferves, 
that by the decree of 1ft Jan. 1795, the nation took on itfelf 
the payment of the debt¢ chargeable on the eftates of the emi- 

rants. Cambon declared that day in the convention that the 
creditors of the emigrants were about one miliion in number ; 
and our author, fuppofing that to each of thefe, one with an- 
other, is due a fum of 2000 livres, reduces the fund out of 
which the aflignats are to be paid to 2000 millions. Out of 
this fund, the convention will have to pay off firit the affignats 
aGtually in circulation, and which Cambon eftimated that day 
at 6300 millions of livres; and which M, D’I[. thinks cannot 
now be eftimated lower than eight thoufand millions: next the 
new aflignats that muft be iflued fo: the farther profecution 
of the war; and, calculating the expences of the war from this 
day to the end of the prefent year only, he thinks they cannot 
fall thort of five thoufand millions. Here then, without men- 
tioning the fupplies neceflary for fupporting expiring agriculture 
and ruined farmers, without faying a word about the rewards 
promifed to the foldiers of the republic at the expiration of their 
military labours, is a fum of thirteen thoufand millions of livres, 
for the payment of which the convention has only the fum of 
two theufand millions. At the fight of this picture of the French 
finances, M. D’l. is not afraid” to declare that, if the combined 
powers will but keep their arms in their hands, the conven- 
tion will, through the failure of ways and means to carry on 
the war, be reduced to the neceflity of reitoring all its con- 
quefts. He is extremely fanguine on this head: but, to do 
him juftice, the arguments with which he {upports his opinions 
are very {pecious. 

In chap. 3. he treats of the financial refources of England, 
her revenue, her trade, her taxes, her debt, and her credit ; 
and he draws a picture of her profperiiy, which is extreme! 
flattering to an Englith reader. Of her moral character he 
{peaks in terms of admiration. * If ever there was a war, (fays 
he,) in which England gave unqueftionable proofs of her mo- 
ral rectitude and her difintereftednefs, it is jurely the pretent. 
For a proof of this aiflertion 1 appeal to the fincere exertuons 
that fhe has made, and to the blood and treatu:e which the has 
facrificed, to preferve Hoiland from the ruin to which the 
French had doomed her. ‘J bat ruin is now accomplithed ; 
but, though it has afforded the convention matter tor tongs of 
triumph, it will not be long ere they diicover tnat they have 
done the trade of England the moft fignal fervice poflivle ; and 
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that, by attacking the Dutch territory, or even making them- 
felves mafters of it, they have furnifhed England with the 
double opportunity of covering herfelf with honour by defend. 
ing it fincerely though unfuccefsfully, and enriching herfelf 
much more effeftually by the lawful right which they have 
given her provifionaily to turn the channel of the trade of Hol- 
land, which the French could not fecure to themfelves by the 
temporary plunder that they made under the name of requifi~ 
tions.’ He admits that the war has been attended with mif- 
fortunes to England ; and that no one can be fo impious as 
to fay that peace is not a blefiing to mankind. At the fame 
time, he thinks that facriftces made for the purpofe of fecuring 
a continuance of that biefling cannot be faid to be didtated by 

any other motive than that of public good. He then goes into 
the confideration of the four following points :—(we quote from 
the tranflation.) 

« rit, Whether the prefervation of the fources of Britith profpe. 


rity, does not eflentially depend on t ne equipcife, the independe nce, 


and the tran quills ity of oa gem ? 2dly, Whether thet equipciie will 


not be abfolutely deftroyed, and her i: dependenc e and tranquillity be 
continually in dange r, from the mom ent that rrance is left in pol. 
feflion of any part of her conqueits? 3dly, Whether the near annihi- 
lation of the only refource which, during the war, fhe can make pro- 
ductive, does not give 2 better chance of depriving her of her con. 
quefis by perfeverance ?’ == 

and, 4thly, Whether the refources of England are not fully 
fuficient for profecuting without difcouragement a war carried 
on in defence of fociety itfeif; and whether the neceffity of in- 
creafing her debt ought, on the one hand, fo to alarm her as to 
make her lay down her arms, or on the other encourage the 
French farther to delay the reftitution of al] their conquetts. 

Having examined them minutely, and made feveral judicious 
obfervations, he concludes that England owes it to herfelf, to 
Europe, to the prefent and to future generations ; in a word, 
to fociety in genera], and to the lafting happinefs of mankind ; 
not to think of peace, until France fha!l be once more confined 
within the limits that bounded her territory at the beginning 
of thiswar, 

In his 4th chapter, M. D’I. confiders the infurmountable 
obfiacles that flang in the way of Fiance continuing under 
a republican government, and Jabours to prove that fhe ought 
mot carefully not onl) to avoid trufting the adminiftration of 
the fate to an cledive head, but by all means to feek her own 
happinefs in the reftosation of an heredi itary and limited mo- 
narchy. In the courfe of this tafk, M. D’I. attempting to 
correct an error of Reuffeau, re! (peAing the Fnglifh Houfe of 
Lords, falls into one himielf no lefs unp sardonable. Rouffeau, 
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in his New Heloifa, makes an Englifh Lord hold the fol- 
lowing language.... ** Supreme miniiters of the law in the 
Houle of Peers, fometimes even legiflators, we equally diltri- 
bute juftice to the people and to the king; and we fuffer 
none to fay, ** Ged and my sworn,” but only “ God and 
my RIGHT.” M. I)’. makes the following obfervation 
on this paflage: * The Houle cf Peers but feldom erects 
jtfe!f into a court of juftice ; its habitual fun@tions are thole of 
Jeeiflation: fo that Reu//eau fhould have faid ** Legiflators in 
the Houfe of Peers, and fometimes even fupreme minificrs of 
the law.” Our author ought to have known that the Houfe 
of Lords is the fupreme court of appeal in this kingdom; and 
that its fun€tions are judicial as well as legiflative. Had he 
been in the habit of attending its meetings, he would have feen 
it, every feflion, hearing appeals, and revifing decrees and 
judgments of inferior tribunals, carried to their bar by fuch of 
the parties as thought them erroneous. 

M. D’l. appears to wifh moft earneftly that the French 
would adopt the Britifh conftitution ; and, with a view to this, 
he combats, in his 5th chapter, certain prejudices which are 
entertained againft it in France even by many perfons who are 
decidedly friends to a limited monarchy. In this chapter, he 
makes a very able defence of our conftitution ; to which, 
however, he is fo attached, that he does not fee very clearly 
thofe biemifhes in it which ftrike the eyes of thinking Fnglifh. 
men. 

Having gone into fuch lengths in detailing his obfervations 
on other points, we are under the neceflity of difmifling the reft 
of the work with fome very fhort obdfervations. 

In his ¢ Conclufion,’ M. D’I. admits that peace is an object 
which ought to occupy all the thoughts of all the belligerent 
powers: but he infifts that even peace might be purchafed at 
too dear a price. ‘To France, he contends, it is infinitely 
more neceflary than to any other ftate now engaged in the war: 
the expences to which fhe is driven are almoft beyond imagi- 
nation ; certainly beyond the power of any people in the world 
to bear without becoming completely exhaufted and bankrupt, 
To prove this, he tells us that the {upplies for the month P/y- 
viofe of the prefent year exceeded the revenue by the fum of 
3:3 millions ; while in the month Germinal, the excefs amount. 
ed to the enormous fum of 660 millions: {fo that, in the fhort 
{pace of two months, the french have been obliged to {pend of 
their capital ONE THOUSAND and THRFE MILLIONS of livres, 
New emiffions of aflignats thus becoming neceflary every 
month, the depreciation, he fays, muft of courfe keep rapidly 
increaling ; till, in the opinion of our author, this paper will 
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be worth little or nothing ; and without fuch a refource as jg 
has hitherto afforded, the war and the revolution caunot poihbly 
be fupported. If it be for the purpefe of preferving her con- 
quefts, that France puts her exiftence to fuch a hazard, either 
fhe aéts like one under « deprivation of reafon ; or fhe thinks 
thofe conquefts worth fo vaft an expenditure, from which fhe 
could immediately free her(lf by agrecing to reflore them, 
Certainly the reafons that weigh w:th her to preferve them 
fhould, it would feem, induce ihe other powers of Europe to 
think that their own future peace and indepeadence cannot be 
fecure, while France is thus aggrandized by extenfive encioach- 
ments on her neighbours, 

Such is the fubftance of a very interefting pamphlet, which 
contains abundant proofs that the author is intimateiy ac. 
quainted with the nature’of his fubje@, and pofiefles a thorough 
knowlege of the fituation, views, interefts, and refources of 
the ruling powero France. [tis impofible ter us, without a 
Violation of confiilency, o wpplaud the fyflem which herecom. 
mends; becaule we h- ve invariably condemnev, eo pilociple, the 
war in which we are unforiunately engaged, Jog which it ig 
M. D’Ivernots’s object to perfuade the ¢ n‘edsiate powers 
to profecute with vigour. We, however, heve vever been fo 
afluming as to arrogate to ouriclycs inialibiluy. Fhe juice 
or the policy of the war is perhaps mere matter of opinion, and 
may have two fives: ¢he author, however, fays uothing about 
either; he does not look into the origin of the war: our, find- 
ing it raging, andthe French victorious, he trembles tor the 
balance of power. ‘J hat there is at prefent a ft.onz probabdi- 
Jity that, with alte perseverance on the fide or the lies, the 
¥ rench will be under the neces fity of offering tafe and honour- 
able terms of peace, through inab.sii'y to continue the war, is 
what he confidently aflerts ; and, it bis premifes be granted to 
him, his inferences muft be admitted to be juit: we think, 
however, that he is rather too fanguine in his hopes, aid that 
the recovery of the Netherlands, and of the other conquetts 
made by the French, is rather to be defired than expected. We 
fay defired, becaufe, though we are and always have been 
friends to the eftablifhment of /iberty in France, we have inva- 
riably been enemies tothe aggrandizement of that country. We 
are Britons, and confequently devoted to the independence 
of the Britifh ftate ; which we know muft be endangered, if 
France be fuffered to enlarge her'territories. We moft fin- 
cerely with her free and happy: but we moft certainly do nz? 
wifh her an tncreafe of power. t is fudicient for her to be 
{trong enough to repel agegreffion, and to cover her own 
dominions ; it is not for the tranquillity and fafety of her 
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neighbours that the fhould be powerful enough to pull dowa 
other ftates, and to annex them to her own territories. 
The tranflation of this work deferves the highett praife. Sh.....-n- 
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ie tT. XIX. Le Reveil de la Raijon. Seprembr: 1794+ SvoO. pp. 90. 
2s. Imported “4 De Bofe, Lorden. 





Ho” may we tranflatethis title? The 4waking of Reafon? 

I he pamphlet, however, is written with much eloquence, and 
in the beit (tyle of French declamation. its objet is to call on 
writers and ipeakers to warn their feveral d: fciples againit the 
tendency of French opinions to extirpate civilization, We fe 
let a paragraph : 

‘ Traverfe the countries of Europe—every where you may track 
the path of flauzhter and devattation. Cottages burned, palaces le- 
velled, holy edifices firit profaned, and then overthrown; the monu- 
ments erected to valor or to beneficence fullied o: deftroyed, the 
malterpieces of incuftry andar: mutilated or defaced, heaths covered 
with the wounded and the dead, fields uncultivated, cities facked or 


abandoned = =At ‘Turin, Madrid, Naples, Vienna, Loadon, Geneva, 


you will find traitors and confpirators weaving their fatal plots avaingk 
fov creigns, and againft nations ; fowing difcord and confufion, defir- 
ing the univerfality of anarchy and its mafiacres, in order to poftefs 
the fruit of their labours inimpunity, and to keep off that vengeance 
human and divine, the tardy ftep of which they affect to fcorn. At 
this terrible fight, your affrighted fhades (the fhades of the writers 
{uppofed to have brought on the revolution) turn alide ; you weep 
over thofe laurels which girded your brows on the day of glory. 
Your intentions may have becn pure 5 you may not have forefeen the 
misfortunes of which you have been a primary caufe. You believed, 
perhaps, that mankind were better than they are; you toiled to render 
them happy; your zeal mifled you. Your pens have fthed ttorms of 
thunderbolis; your writings have become decrees of death and of 
profcription ; your genius a focus which has fet fire to the world.’ 
We little expected to find the inference drawn from all this 
to be: Let the war be continued; let frefh corn-fields be 
trodden down by the foldiery; let freth cottages be plundered, 
polluted, and burnt; let freth cities be cannonaded into rub- 
bifh, and frefh heaths whitened with the bones of men; and 
this for the fake of civilization! Such counfel occurs, how- 
ever, in pages 17 and 18. Humanity of a Lamia! tears of a 


Crocodile ! _Tay. 





ART. XX. “Fournal a’un Emigre, agé de 14 ans; 7 e. Journal ofa 
French Emigrant, 14 Years old. 12m0. pp g6. 2s. fewed. 
De Boffe, London. 1795. 

Sarl tour defcribes a journey from Dunkirk through Ghent, 

Brufiels, Spa, Cologne, Utrecht, and Rotterdam, to Al- 
deburg, (Aldborough) in Suffolk, where the young author 
landed. 
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Janded. It is very agreeably written, ‘The French and Eng. 
}ith are printed on oppofite pages, in order that it may become 
a manual for thofe who are ftudying cither language. In the 
Englifh half, a few Gailicifms cccur. Tay 
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Art. XX. RefleGicns on the Formation and Diftributicn of Wealth. 
By M. Turgot, Comptroller General of the Finances of France, in 
1774, 1775, and 1776. ‘Tranilated from the French.  &vo, 
pp. 122. 38. Ridgway, London. 1795. 


UR readers are not unacquainted with the talents and cha. 
racter of the author of this performance, whole life was 
reviewed in the Appendix to the M. R. vol. Ixxvi. If what 
Condorcet {ays of the original of this work be founded in fade, 
it may be confidered as the higheft compliment to M. IT urGor. 
«¢ This eflay, (fays Condorcet,) may be confidered as the germ 
of the treatife on the Wealth of Nations written by the cele- 
brated Smith;”—and certain it is, that the publication before 
us gives what might be called a rough fketch or general out- 
line of what is fo aden lirably filled up by Dr. $. PurcoTr was 
led, by the various employments s which he held in the courfe of 
his public life, to turn his thoughts to the ftudy of finance: he 
at different periods filled the offices of Matter of Kequefts, in- 
tendant of Limoufin, navaj minilter, and comptroller general of 
the finances of France; and he had numherlefs opportunities of 
judging of the wifdom or folly of the feveral fyflems which 
prevailed in his time, in his own country, and in others, re- 
fpecting commerce and the fource and management of national 
wealth. 

In the prefent pamphlet, this able ftatefman has thrown 
his thoughts into the fhape of propofitions, of which here are 
101; and all after the firft rett in a great meafure on each 
other. In his firft, he aflerts, in the moft unqualified manner, 
© the impoflibility of the exiftence of commerce on the fuppofi- 
tion of an equal divifion of lands, where any man fhall poflefs 
only what is neceflary for his own fupport.’ It follows ion an 
Agrarian law muft inevitably be attended with a total extine- 
tion of trade. On this fubject be juftty obierves : 

¢ Ifthe land was divided among ail the inhabitants of a country, fo 
that each of them pofleiled precitely the quantity neceflary for his 
fupport, and nothing more ; it 1s evident that all of them being equal, 
no one would work for another. Neither would any ot them poflefs 
wherewith to pay another fer his labour, for each perfon having only 
fach a quantity of land as was necefiary to produce a fubitience, would 
confume all he fhould gather, and would not have any thing to give in 
exchange for the labour of others.’ 
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He then fhews that the hypothetis of an equal divifion of 
band, and a man’s being able to live exclufively by the produce 
of his fhare, without the aid of other perfons, neither has exifted, 
nor could continue if it had ; becaufe the diverfity of foils and 
multiplicity of wants compel aa exchange of fome productions 
of the earth for others of its fruits. He next obferves that the 
produGtions, which the earth fupplies to fatisfy the different 
wants of men, will not, for the moft part, admuniiter to thofe 
wants in the ftate in which nature affords them, but that they 
muft undergo different operations, and be piepased by art. 
Thus, fays he,— 

« Wheat mutt be converted into flour, then into bread ; hides muf# 
be drefled or tanned; wool and cotton mutt be fpun; filk muft be 
talen from the cod ; hemp and flax mult be foaked, peeled, fpun, and 
wove into different textures; then cut and fewed together again to 
make garments, &c. If the fame inan who cuitivates on his own 
land thefe d ferent articles, and who raifes them zo fuy pply his wants, 
was obliged to perform all the intermediate operations lLimfelf, it is 
certain he would fucceed very badly. The greater part of thele pre- 
parations require care, attention, and a long experience ; all which 
are only to be acqu tired by progreflive labour, and that on a great 
quantity of maieriais. Let us reter, for example, to the preparation 
of hides: what labourer can purfue all the particular things necefiary 
to thole, operations, which continue feveral months, fometimes feveral 
years? If he is able to da it, can he do it with a fingle hide? What 
a lofs of time, of room, and of materials, which might be employed, 
either at the fame time or fucceffively, to tan a large ‘quantity of ikins! 
But fhould he even fucceed in tanning a fingle fkin » ane wants one pair 


vw? 


of fhoes, what will he do with the re ~maind r? Vil be kili an ox to 
make this pair of fhoes? Will he cut downa tree to make a pair of 
wooden fhoes? We may fay the fame thing of every other want of 
every other man, who, if he was reduced to his field, and the Jabour 
of his own hards, would wate much time, take much trouble, be 
very badly equipped in every reipect, and would alfo cultivate his lands 
very ill.’ 

From the neceffity of thefe various preparations, he infers 
the neceility of the exchange of produce for Jabour. He then 
aflerts the pre-eminence of ‘the hufbandman who produces, over 
the artificer who prepares. The former he defcribes as the firft 
mover in the circulation of labour, who caufes the earth to 
produce the wages of every artificer. He remarks that the 
wages of the artificer are limited by the competition among 
thofe who work for a fubfiftence, and barely gaina livelihood : 
but that the hufbandman is the only one whofe indultry pro- 
duces more than the wages of his Jabour: fo that he ought to 
be confidered as the only fource of all wealth. On this topic, 
he thus exprefles himfelt : 
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‘ The foil, independent of any other man, or of any agreement, 
pays the hutba ndman immediately the price of his toil. Nature does 
pot bargain with him, or compe! him a content himfelf with what is 
abiolutely nec ary. What fhe gna is neither Jimited to his wants, 
nor to a concitiona! valuation of the > price of the day’s work. Itisa 
phytical confe eque ence of tne fertility « of the ioil, and of juftice, rather 
than of the d: a of the means, ch he has e: inploved to render 
the {oil fruitful. -As foon as the Tver of the hufbandman produces 


nore than fulBcicn nt ey r his nex fi tes, he can, wit the excefs which 


mature affords him of pure free will beyond the wages of his toil, pur- 
eha f the Jabour of othe memoers ot fociety. The latier, in felling 
to him, only procures a rs relihood; but the hufbandman, befides his 
SG fence. collects an indepencent wealth at his dilpo: y which he 


has wot purchated, but which he can feil. He is, therefore, the only 
fource of all thofe riches which, by their circulation, animates the fa- 
Lours of focicty ; becaufe he is the only one whofe labour produces 
yore than the wages of his toil.’ , 

On the foregoing principles, he divides fociety into two clafles 
of men, the one productive, or the hufbandmen; the other 
flipendiary. He then proceeds to confider the origin of pro- 
perty. ‘In the firft ages of fociety, (he fays,) the proprietors 
could not be diftinguifhed from the cultivators.” At firft the 
ewner of the land and: the perfon who tilled it were one and 
the fame, ‘ lt is (fays our author,) by the labour of thofe 
who firft cultivated the fields, and inclofed them to fecure their 
harvelt, that a!i Jand has ceafed to be common, and that pro- 
perty in the foil has been eftablifhed.’ 

Until focieties have been formed, and until the public ftrength, 
or the laws, becoming fuperior to the force of individuals, have been 
able to guarantce to cvery one the tranquil pofieflion of his property, 
againft all invafion from without ; the property ina field could only be 


fecured as it had been acquired, by continuing to cultivate it; the 


roprietor could not be aflured of having his field cultivated by the 


help of another ; and that perfon taking all the trouble, could not 
eafily have com :prehended that the whole harveft did not belong to 
him. On the other hand, in this early age, when every induftrious 
man would find as much land as he wanted, he would not be tempted 
to Jabour for another. Jt neceffarily follows, that every proprietor 
mnuft cultivate his own field or abandon it entirely.’ 

Thus it happened that, in the progrefs of fociety, population 
extending, and more and more lands being cleared and occu- 
pied, there remained for thofe who came laft nothing but barren 
waftes rejected by the firft occupants: but at length every {pot 
had an owner ; and thofe, whohad not a {pot which they could 
cal! their own, had no other refource than to barter labour for 
produce. In the next {tage of fociety, the owners of the foil 
are reprefented as beginning to be abie to eafe themfelves of the 
toil of cultivation by the help of hired labourers, Inequality 
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in the divifion of property the author confiders as inevitably 
flowing from natural caufes. His thoughts on this delicate 
fubject are clear, and his arguments convincing. They are well 
worth the confideration of thofe who think that an equal diftri- 
bution of a man’s eftate between his children would banifh 
from the world that inequality of fortune, which has always ex- 
ifted in fociety, but which we mean not to defend on any mo- 
ral principle: phyfical principles are however too ftubborn to 
give way to what may be called moral propriety. M. Tur- 


Gor’s words are, 

‘ The original proprietors would (as I have already mentiored) 
occupy as much land as their ftrength would permit them with their 
families to cultivate. A man of greater ftrength, more laborious, 
more attentive about the future, would occupy more than aman ofa 
contrary character. Ele, whole family 1s the mott numerous, i: — 
greater wants and more hands, extends his pofieflions farther ; thi: 

a firft caufe of inequality. —Ev ery piece of ground is not equal!) fer. 
tile; two men with the fame extent of land, may reapa v. ry different 
harve ft; this is a fecond fource of inequality. Property in eefcerd- 
ing from fathers to their children, divides into greater or lefs portions, 
according as the defcendants are more or lefs numerous, and as one 
generation fucceeds another, fometimes the inheritances again fub- 
divide, and fometimes re-unite again by the extinétion of rl of the 


besasiees this is a third fource of inequality.x—The difference of 


knowledge, of activity, and, above all, the ceconomy of fome, con- 

traited with the indolence, inaction, and Ciflipation of cthers, is a 
fourth principle of inequality, and the moft powerful of all: che ne- 
gligent and inattentive proprietor, who cultivates badly, who ina 
fruitful year confumes in frivolous things the whole of Lis fuperfluity, 
finds himfelf reduced on the leaft accident to requeft affiftance from 
his more provident neighbour, and to live by borrowing. lf by any 
new accident, or by a continuation of his negligence, he finds himfelf 
not in a condition to repay, he is obliged to have recourfe to new 
loans, and at laft has no other refource but to abandon a part, or even 
the whole of his property to his creditor, who receives it as an equi- 
valent; or to affign it to another, in exchange for other valuables with 


which he dideran his obligation to his creditor.’ 


M. Turcor then proceeds to confider the confequences of 
this inequality ; the firft is that a diftinQion takes place be- 
tween him who owns and him who tills the foil; next follows 
a divifion of the net produce between them in certain propor-~ 
tions. Soon afterward, fociety is divided into three clafies, by 
the introduétion of artificers added to the two former clafles of 
proprietors and cultivators. He then points out in what the 
two laborious or working clafles refemble each other, and in 
what theyeflentially differ. He next confiders the various methods 
by which land-owners may derive an income from their lands ; 


fuch as having them tilled by labourers hired for ftated wages, 
or 
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or by flaves. This fecond method, he fays, cannot exift 
great focieties, for thefle reafons : 

« When men are formed into great focieties, the recruits of flaves 
are not fufliciently nemercus to iu pport the confumption which the 
cultivation requires And although they fupply the labour of men by 
that of beafts, a time will come, when tne jands can no longer be 
worked by flaves. ‘T'he practice is then continued only for the in- 
terior work of the houfe, and in the end it is totally abolithed; be- 
caufe in proportion as nat ions become poliihed, they form conventions 
for the exchange of prifoners of war. Thefe conventions are the 
more read ly mad » as every individual is very much interefted to be 
free from the danyer of falling into a itate of flavery.’ 


Slavery, annexed or attached to the land or foil, he obferves, 
fucceeds to flavery properly fo called; and vaffalage to the for- 
mer; tillin the end the flave himfelf becomes free e, and poffefled 
of a fpecies of property as vafla] or tenant. The other methods, 
by which the owner of the land may make a profit of it, are 
alienation tor certain fervices, partial colonization, renting or 
letting to farm. ‘Ihe author ftates his opinion refpecting ail 
thefe methods, and gives the preference to the laft as by much 
the moft advantageous : : but then, he obferves, this method 
fuppofes a country in which it is introduced to be already rich. 

He then goes on to treat of capitals in general, and of re- 
venues paid in money: this leads him naturally to the confider- 
ation of the ute of gold and filver in commerce, of the rife of 
commerce, and of the principle of the valuation of commercial 
arucles ; how the current value of the exchange of merchandice 
is eftablifhed. * Commerce, (he fays,) gives to merchandice 
a current value with refpect to any other merchandice, whence 
it follows that all merchandice is the equivalent for a certain 
quantity of any other merchandice, and may be looked upon 
as a pledge to reprefent it.’ 

As it would {well our account too much were we to follow 
the author through all his 101 propolitions, we fhall only note 
the heads of fuch of thofe that remain as may be remarkable for 
fome particular circumftance or fingularity. Speaking of the 
variations in the value of gold and filver in different countries, 
he fays, 

‘ This value is faufceptible of change, and in truth is continually 
changing; fo that the fame quantity of meta! which anfwered to a 
certain quantity of fuch or fuch a commodity, becomes no longer 
egual thereto, and it requires a greater or lefs quantity cf filver to re- 
prefent the fame commodity. When it requires more, it is faid tue 
commodity is dearer ; when it requires lefs, that itis become cheaper ; 
but they may as well fay, that the flver is in the fir cafe become 
cheaper, and in the latter dearer. Silver and gold not only vary 
in price, compared with all other commedities, but they vary alfo 
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with each other, in proportion as they are more or lefs abundant. It 
is notorious, that we now give in Europe from fourteen to fifteen 
ounces of filver for one ounce of gold ; iad that in former times we 
gave only ten or eleven ounces. 

‘ Again, that at prefent in China, they do not give more than twelve 
ounces of filver for one ounce of gold, fo that there is a very great 
advantage in carrying filver to China, to exchange for gold, to bring 
back to Europe. It is vifible, that, in procefs of time, this com- 
merce will make gold more common in Europe, and lefs common in 
China, and that the value of thefe two mat erials mutt finally come 
both places to the fame proportion.’ 


If no alteration of the value of filver has taken place in the 
Chinefe market, we need not be fo much alarmed as we have 
been at the great annual exportation of that article from this 
country to China, fince gold may be brought back in return 
for it. 

Our author expatiates at large on the nature of intereft paid 
for the loan of money: but we have not room for what he fays 
on this fubject.—ile then advances a doctrine which fets him 
at variance with the fyftem that induced the Britifh legifla- 
ture to Jimit the extent beyond which it is not only not lawful, 
but in fact criminal and penal, to carry the rate of intercit for 
money; for he fays that ¢ the rate of intereft, like the pri ice 
of every other merchandice, ought to be fixed by the courle of 
trade alone.” We pretend not to determine on which fide true 
wifdom may be found. Much has been faid in favour of our 
ftatutes againft ufury ; and much is faid by our author in fa- 
vour of the principle that money, like every other article of 
trade, ought to be left free to find its level. 

M. Turcor ftays it down as a principle that, in trade, 
money has two valuations, one ¢xprefling the quantity of 
money or filver which we give to procure different commo- 
dities, the other expreffing the relation which a fum of money 
has to the intereft that it will procure in the courfe of trade, 
Thefe two valuations, he fays, are independent of each other, and 
are governed by two different principles. ——As this is a topic 
fo intimately connected with trade, which is one of the main 
pillars that fupport the greatnefs of this ftate in particular, we 
will give our author’s fentiments in the following extract : 

* Thefe two different methods of fixing a value, have much lefs 
connection, and depend much le/s on each other than we fhould be 
tempted to believe at firft fight. Mone,/ may be very common in 
ordinary commerce, may hold a very low value, anfwer to a very 
fmall quantity of commodities, and the intereft of money may at the 
fame time be very high. 

I will fuppofe there are one million ounces of filver in actual cir- 
culation in commerce, and that an ounce of filver is given in _ 
market 
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market for a buthel of corn. J wiil fuppofe that there is brought ints 
the country in fome manner or other, another million of ounces of 
filver, and this augmentation is diftributed to every one in the fame 
proportion as the firft irillion, fo that he who ha.) before two ounces, 
has now four. The fiver conlidered as a quantity of metal, will cer- 
tain'y diminifh in price, or which is the fame thing, coinmodities will 
be purchafed dearer, and it becomes necefiary in order to procure the 


fame meafure of corn which he had before with one ounce of fiver, té 
give more Liver. perhaps two ounces infead of one. But it does noe 
y any means fJlow from thence, that the tntereft of money falls, if 


al! this money is carried ©) market, and employed in the current ex- 
pences of thofe who poffifs it, as it ts tuppofed the firft million of 
ounces of fliver was; for the intereit of money falls only when there is 
a greater quantity of money to be lent, in proportion to the wants of 
the borrowers, than there was before. Now the filver which is carried 
to market is not to be lent; it is money which is hoarded up, which 
forms the accumulated capi‘al for lending ; and the augmentation of 
the money in the market, or the diminution of its price in comparifon 
with commodities in the ordinary courfe of trade, are very far from 
caufing infallibly, or by a necefiary confequence, a decreafe of the 
intercit of money; on the contrary, it may happen that the caufe 
which augments the quantity of money in the market, and which 
confequently increafes the price of other commodities by lowering the 
value of filver, is precifely the fame caufe which augments the hire 
of money, or the rate of intereft. 

© In effect, 1 will fuppofe for a moment, that all the rich people in 
a country, inftead of faving from their revenue, or from their annual 
profits, fhall expend the whole; that, not fatished with expending 
their whole revenue, tiey diflipate a part of their capital; that a man 
who has 100,000 livres in monvy, initead of employing them in a 
profitable manner, or lending them, confumes ther by degrees in 
foolifh expences ; it is apparent that on one fide there will be more 
filver employed in common circulation, to fatisfy the wants and hu- 
mours of each individual, and that confequently its value will be low- 
ered; on the other hand there will certainly. be lefs money to be lent; 
and as many people wi!l in this fituation of things ruin themfelves, 
there will clearly be more borrowers. ‘Ihe intereft of money will 
confequently augment, while the money ittelf will become more f/enzy 
in circulation, and the value of it will fall, precifely by the fame caufe. 

« We fhall no longer be furprifed at this apparent inconfiftency, if 
we confider that the money brought into the market for the purchafe 
of corn, is that which is daily circulated to procure the necedflaries of 
life ; but that which is offered to be lent on intereft, is what is atually 
drawn out of that circulation to be laid by and accumulated into a 
capital.’ 

‘ The price of intere/? depends immediately on the proportion of the de- 
mand of the borrowers, with the offer of the lenders, and this proporticn 
depends principally on the quantity of perfonal property, accumulated by ax 
excefs of revenue and of the annual produce to form capitals, whether thefe 
capitals exif in money or in any other kind of effets having a value in 
Gomnserce. 
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¢ The price of filver in circulation has no influence but with refpect 
to the quantity of this metal employed in common circulation; but 
the rate of intereft is governed by the quantity of property accumu. 
lated and laid by to form a capital, [tis indifferent whether thi 
property Is in metal or other effects, proviced thefe effets, are eafil 
convertible into money. itis far from being the cafe, that the mats 
of metal exifting ina fate, is as la irge as the amount of the property 
Jent on interetfts in the courfe of a year; but all the capitals in furniture, 
merchandice, tools, and cattle, lupp sly the place of lilver and reprelent 
it. A paper figned by a man, who is known to be worth 100,000 
livres, and who proveve ies to pay 100 marks in a certain time is wojth 


anfwerable i. rthe payment ¢ of} its in whatever the maleate af thele » efleds 
confilts, provided they are in valus 10 CO,000 livres. Itis not therefore 
the quantity of filver exilting as merchandice which caules the rate of 
jntereit to rife or fall, or which brings more money in the market to 
be lent; it is only the capitals exifting in commerce, that is to fay, 
the actual value of periona! property of ev ery Kind accumulated, fuc- 
cefli vely faved out of the revenues and profits to be employed by the 
poiiefurs to procure them new revenues and new profits. It is thefe 
accumulated favings which are offered to the borrowers, and the more 
iene are of the m, the lower the interett of money will be, at leait if 
he number cf borrowers is not augmented in proportion.’ 


This fpirit of ceconomy, he obferves, is continually increaf 
ing the amount of capitals, while luxury is continually tending 
to deftroy them ; and the lowering of intereft proves, accord- 
ing to M. Turcort, that in Europe economy has in general 
prevailed over luxury. Many of our readers will ftare at 
this allertion ; it being the received opinion that we have long 
fince departed from the fimplicity of our forefathers, and left 
them infinitely behind us in the paths of luxury : “uh, if luxury 
has a tendency to raife the rate of intereft by deftroying the 
fortunes of thofe who indulge in it, there muft have been much 
more Juxury among our anceflors than among ourfelves, for 
the rate of intereft was formerly a great deal higher than it is 
at prefent in England. 

We have now given a fuficient number of extras from 
this work, to enable our readers to form a judgment of the 
genera! principles of the author, and of his manuer of fupport. 
ing them. We will not go fo far as to fay that all his propo- 
fitions are unqueftionable, for fome of them ftrike us as liable 
to ftrong objections: but it is nor faying too much if we de- 
clare that they are generally true. We ate at a lofs which to 
admire moft in M. TurGort, the clearnefs of his conceptions, 
or the precifion with which he delivers them; for he unites 
what we feldom find together, uncommon brevity and uncom- 
mon perf{picuity. 

App, Rey. Vou. xvii. Rr There 
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There is no fmall analogy between this work and the 
late publication of the Marquis de Ca/aux, but the latter is 
written on a larger fcale. “‘TuRGoT may be faid to have fur- 
nifhed the fkeleton ; Cafaux to have clothed it with finews, 
nerves, flefh, and fkin, and exhibited it ina fine and elegant form. 

The tranflator is not without his fhare of merit, though he 
now and then limps not a little. His expreffion, to 6 exchange 
the productions of the earth again/?’ (inftead of for) is rather 
French than Englifh. Page 50, * The feller is him who 
gives commodities for money, and the buyer is him who gives 
money for commodities.’ Page 58, ‘ If four bufhels of corn, 
the net produce of an acre of land, was worth fix fheep,’ &c. 
P. 93, ‘ While the money ittelf will become more plenty,’ 
Thefe are unpardonable faults againft grammar. Sh 
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Art. XXII. La Revolution Francoife a Geneve —Tableau Hiftorique et 
Politique, Fe. i.e. The French Revolution at Geneva; or, an 
Hiftorical and Political Piéture of the Condu& of France towards 
the People of Geneva, from Oétober 1792 to July 1795. 2d Edi- 
tion. By Monf. D’Ivernois. 8vo. pp.174. Elmfley. 1795. 


4 Row former edition of this work was noticed in the Appendix 
to our 15th volume, and a tranflation of it in the Review 
for. Feb. 1795. We have now to confider only the additions; 
which confift of a fhort introduction, fome paflages in the body 
of the work, and a fupplement of 77 pages. 

This accountof the revolution effected at Geneva by the French 
was written to deter America from adopting the new Gailic prin- 
ciples: but, hearing that, whenever the French had caufed the tree 
of liberty to be planted in any ftate of the union, it was pulled 
down with indignation by the citizen foldiers ; and that, from 
one end of America to the other, this fignal of rebellion (as 
our author ftyles it,) is known by no other appellation than that 
of ** the pole of anarchy ;” the writer’s fears for the peace of 
the Americans were removed. He therefore refolved that the 
fecond edition of his work, which he had originally addrefled 
to an American, fhould be dedicated to the Gironde party in 
France ; who, he fays, were beft entitled to fuch a homage, as 
the calamities brought on Geneva were the work of their 
hands. We know not what the admirers of Briffot will fay to 
this: but Monf. D’I. charges him and his adherents with all 
the favage barbarities that attended the revolution which he de- 
fcribes. Speaking of the Girondifts, he fays: 

¢ The moft effectual way to unmafk their leaders, who fill all Eu- 
rope with their complaints of the perfecution which they experienced 
under Rode/pierre, is to publida the hiffory cf the periecutions which 

they 
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they themfelves brought about in Geneva for the purpofe of revolu- 
tionizing us; to let all Europe fee that, in this little republic, till that 
fatal moment free from ftain, thefe {2me Girondiits exercifed the very 
fame kind of tyranny which they themfelves afterward experienced ; 
and that they caufed the fame atrocious deeds to be done there which 
were aftetward perpetrated againft themfelves....Such of the Gi- 
rondifts as have furvived their rit defeat afpire to the title of founders 
of the republic; they prefume to call themielves the fathers of French 
liberty ; they who, from the very beginning of their reign, provided 
more arms and raifed up more enemies againft the liberty of the whole 
werld, than all thofe whom they call the crowned defpots ef the uni- 
verfe could, through whole ages of tyranny, have driven to become its 
worfhippers. What has put to flight or reduced to filence the fmall 
number of Frenchmen, who endeavoured to pay to liberty the only 
worthip which fhe could acknowlege ? Is it not their con{piracy of the 
roth of Auguit againft a balanced conftitution, of which France was 
jut beginning to perceive the dawn? Ah! from age to age pofterity 
will beitow on them no other denomination than that ef the deftroyers 

of their country’s liberty ; it was referved for them to invent a new 
name for their poifonous doctrine, and for that chain of crimes of 
which they may truly take to themfelves the glory of having fet the 
firft example to mankind.’ 


To fhew the inconfiftency of the Girondifts, he thus cons 
tinues his addrefs— 


¢ You had ordered the citizens of Geneva to xaturalize abfolute 
equality in their city. Haften now to notify to them that you your- 
felves have juft a cknowleged, by a folemn decree, that rhis abjelute 
equality is a mere chimera. In the firft delirium of your determination 
to propagate your principles, you had declared that your revolution mu/# 
either be carried into Geneva, or it muf? retrograde. If it be true that 
you now take honour to yourfelves for having made it retrograde, 
announce this change of opinion to the Genevans. You had hurled 
them into the abyfs by your decree of the 19th of November, of 
which you made on them the firft trial, which fo juftly alarmed 
all Europe. Repeal! that incendiary decree, which Europe muf? {ee 
repealed before fhe can lay down her arms ; a decree which fome of 
vour adherents are continually holding up, under a thoufand different 
forms, to your applaufe. Inftead of fufering thefe madmen again te 
threaten that they will carry itinto execution on the ants of rhe Thames, 
turn your eyes to the crimes with which this baneful decree has dee 
luged the borders of the lake of Geneva. ‘hole who are fill groan- 

ing there under the yoke of oppreflion charge you with being the 

authors of all their calamities: nay, their very opprefiors impute to you 
all the exceffes which they have committed. A fingle word from you 
would have put an end to or repaired their misfortunes: but when 
you did fpeak, it was only to applaud thefe very exceffes.... You 
talk of regenerating Fratrce ; and you are conitantly taken up with the 
care of healing the wounds w! ich: you had luffered us to receive: but 
is it not a duty incumbent on y< i to heal alio the wounds which fhe 
has given to herneighbours? Ah! if you with to remove the jealouly 
Rr 2 which 
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which you have excited in the breafts of foreign nations re{peQing 
voup defigns 3 if it | be true that you fince rely with to conciliate the 
friends of Fliberty ; decree without lofs of time the refurreGlion of Ge- 
neva; haften to reflore to her the laws of which you robbed her, and 
of which fhe never thewed herfelf more worthy, than at the moment 


when you forced her to make the painful facrifice of them.’ 


Among the additions to the work, we find the treaty exe- 
cuted on the 2d of Nov. 1792 by General ALonte/quicu, com- 
mander of the army of the Alps, on the part of France; and 
vi F. Prevoff, counfellor of State; Amt Lullin, late counfellor 
- State, membe rof the great council ; and Francis D’ Ivernois, 
alfo member of the great Council], on "te part of the republic 
of Geneva. We alfo fied Lord Robert Fitzgerald’s letter to 
the aynies and council of that city; Br iffot’s ; remarks on the 
fame ; Monte/quiou's letters to Gar ahs the minilter of the law 
denibesint. and Veroniaux a member of the convention, in 
favour of Geneva, written for the purpofe of preventing France 
from difgracing herfelf by breaking the above treaty, and de. 
fcending to make a fmall but {pirited republic fubmit to fupe- 
rior force. We wifi that we had room for the infertion of 
the whole of thefe important papers: but they are of too great 
a length. We cannot, however, omit fome parts which re- 
late to England. 

Lord Robert F itzgerald (whom the author erroneoufly calls 
Lord Fitzgerald) wrote from Berne, where‘he refided 2s mini- 
fler from his Biitannic Majefty to the Swifs Cantens, a letter 
dated sith of October 1792, directed to the Syndics and 
Council of Geneva, of which the following is the fubftance ; 

¢ That his Majefty, after the example of his glorious predeceffors, 
would always fhew himfelf the zealous friend of their republic; and 
that he had at heart the maintenance of their peaee, liberty, and fo- 
vereignty, fointimatcly connected with the tranquillity of all Switzer- 

That he (Lord Robert) had no doubt but his Majelty would 
approve the meafures which they h: ad taken according to their an- 
tient cufloms and exiting treaties, becaufe they were calculated to 


Miintain the neutralit y of mth e Helvetic fates, a neutrality of which 
Cit ne celfary for him to recommend to them the ftriteft 


land ° 


he did not chtuk 
obfervation.’ 

The language of this letter was certainly very meafured : the 
moft that Fiance could fairly make of it was that it meant 
this —** Do not fuffer the French to become mafters of your 
city, but obferve, in every refpect, a flrict neutrality; and 
while you keep within the line of this neutrality, and adhere to 
the fubfifting treaties that bind you to your neighbours, you 
fhail find a fteady friend in the king of England.” 

France, however, i. ¢. Briffat and his party, faw fomething 
more in the letter; they made a crime of it not only in the 
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Britith minifter who wrote it, but alfo in the fovereign republic 
which received it; and they refolved, coft what it would, not to 
give up their defigns againft Geneva. Let Brift (peak for 
himfelf :— 

The ariftocrats of Geneva (faid he,) have recourfe to other 
artifices: they endeavour to raife up the Britith cabinet againtt us 5 
and the *y contrive, by their Intrip wu es,to geta minilter plen poten tlary 
cifpate! hed to them, who comes to aflure them that the crown of E ng- 
land takes an intereft in their fituation, and approves their mceafures. 
No doubt th e pec iple of j a“ nglar id wil} one day Hoar with indignation 
of the attempt to make their influence 2 fer ve as 2 proteciion to fome 
few intriguers, and to crofh freemen: no doubt they will call for 
an account of this profiitution of their name: Aut come achat will, 
the French republic avill not £1VE eoay e fhe is not to be frightened 
by the interpofition of a kine; and the new comedy intended to le aded 
at Geneva cannot delay ihe juffice which fhe owes ber if.” 

The great crime of Geneva was, after all, that fhe had caufed 
herfelf to be included in the “at of her allies the Swifs; and 
this ftep was called by Briffet ‘© an ill difguifed acceffion tothe 
coalition of crowned heads :” but was not Geneva a foverei: en 
{tate ? as fuch, had fhe nota ‘tiate, without afking the leave ‘of 
France, to execute her long-tlanding treaties, and to take 
fuch precautions as fhe deemed neceflary for her own fafety ? 
The interference of a neighbour againft whom the had not 
made ufe of any language that could be conftrued into a threat, 
or even a meditation of hoftility, was, zp/o fadto, a violation 
of her fovereignty, and perhaps the moft tyrannical in its na- 
ture that could pofably be conceived; for it was plainly found- 
ed on this principle: ** We have Declased that we renounced 
for ever all offenfive wars; we have fince marched in great 
force againft a neighbour of your’s; and you, fearing leit we 
fhould attack you alfo, fend for a military aid from your friends 
the Swifs, and ‘neradide itinto your City. Does not this prove 
that vou fufpect the fimcerity of our declaration; to fufpect is 
to affront; and, next to downright hoftility, the greateft 
crime, which you could commit againit us, is to prefume to 
depen d for your fafety and ex! iftence on any thing but our ho- 
nour. ft mizht be afked, what could France gain by getti ng 
polleffion of Geneva; we really cannot fay, unilefs fhe enter- 
tained defions againit Sw: izerland: in’ that cafe, indeed, 
would be of immenfe value to her, as being the key of i 


country. In any other refpect, France muit lofe more in ree 


utation than fhe could gain in intereft, by making herfelf 
miftrefs of Geneva. What could fignify the addition of the 
ftrength of 25,0co people to 25 millions? Or what could 
hoftility avail the former under {uch odds? Geneva could not 
think of attacking France ; her meafures muft have been of 
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a defenfive nature. We confefs that we have never been able 
to confider with patience the attempts of France on the freeft 
republic on earth, and the moft democratical ftate that exifted 
at that time in the world; a ftate in whofe legiflative affembl 
upwards of iwo thoufand men, out of a population of little more 
than 25,000 men, women, children, and minors, actually had 
feats, and voted perfonally, not by proxy or reprefentation. 

From the Supplement, we learn feveral particulars of the 
revolution at Geneva, and of the hardfhips to which fuch of 
the inhabitants were expofed, as had not been put to death or 
banifhed ; that, by a kind of fine, about 600,000 Louis d’ors 
had been raifed on 1100 individuals, even after they had expe- 
rienced the confequences of the firft general plunder; that the 
newly conftituted authorities notified, to the Genevans fettled 
in foreign couatries, their advancement to power, and cailed on 
them to fend to the treafury of Geneva patriotic contribution 
conicientioufly proportioned to their fortunes; threatening, in 
cafe of refufal, to fet them cown as debtors to the nation, 
which would proceed againft them in proper time and place, 
Among others, M. Chauvet, now in London, received fucha 
notification: but, inftead of a draft or bill of exchange, he 
fent in return a moft cutting and reproachful anfwer. 

The following fats are given by our author to prove that 
the citizens of Geneva, who have been forced by the influence 
of France to concur or at leaf{t acquiefce in the revolution of 
their city, did not at any period, either before or fince, ceafe 
to be attached to their former magiftrates. It was neceflary to 
elect a perfon to perform the office of Treafurer-General, then 
vacant by thedifmiffion of the gentleman who had previouily filled 
it. The leaders of the revolution had taken care to deprive of 
the right of voting, on this occafion, all thofe whom they confi- 
dered as hoftile to their party, and thoie only were fuffered to vote, 
on whom they thought they could confidently rely: what then 
muft have been their furprife, when, on cafting up the numbers, 
(the election was by bailot,) they found a majority of 500 votes 
for the very man whom they had thought proper to difmifs? ‘The 
gentleman was too prudent to accept the office under thefe cir- 
cumftances ; but the event fhewed that the peuple were in their 
hearts enemies to the revolution ; which, it was faid, had been 
demanded dy the people. ‘The fentences pafled on the victims 
of that revolution were fo far from being agreeable to the peo- 
ple, and they gave their opinion of them in terms fo little 
ambiguous even in the clubs, that it was found neceflary in 
thofe aflemblies to put it tothe vote, whether an addrefs fhould 
not be prefented to the ruling powers, praying that fuch of the 
fentences as had not yet been executed might be annulled, 
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and the judgments reverfed. Accordingly, 2302 perfons af- 
fembled, all of them being of the number of thofe whom the 
French party called patriots; 2nd yet, ftrange to tell, eut of 
thefe the numbers againff reverling the judgments were only 
350! The confequence was that the judgments were reverfed, 
not indeed ina legal way by a vote of an affembly of the peo- 
ple in general council, but by the fole authority of the chief of 
the new magiftrates; who was fo little accultomed to refpect 
the law, or the fovereign people, in whofe behalf he aitected to 


have brought about the revolution, that even in doing an act 


of mercy he could not perfuade himfelf to act in a legal man- 
ner. This man, whofe name is Bou/guet, had feen the firft 
edition of the prefent work, and had felt fo fore under the 
attack made on him by the author, that he has fince publifhed an 
anfwer, in which he fcarcely denies one fact charged on him, 
or defends the bloody deeds of thofe over whom he prefided ; 
his only defence is that he acted from neceffity, and had en- 
gaged in the revolution for the purpofe of directing and leflen- 
ing the force of a ftorm which he could not controul. Our 
author fhews that even this kind of defence is not founded in 
truth.—Of one Ga/e, a parfon, belonging to the church of 
Geneva, a man who bore rather a good character before the 
revolution, he gives the following anecdote: Some of the revo- 
lutioniits, who -had more humanity than others, finding that 
there was a defign on foot to break into the prifons, and to 
murder al] the prifoners confined fince the revolution, applied 
to Ga/é as one of the new revolutionary fyndics, and defired 
that he would adopt meafures for defeating fo fhocking a de- 
fign, and for proteéting the lives of the prifoners. ‘Ihe anfwer 
of the unfeeling monfter was, ‘* | had rather that three or four 
hundred ariftocrats fhould perifh, than that a fingle patriot 
fhould receive fo much as a (cratch.”’—Soulavie, the French 
minifter fent to Geneva, and under whofe aufpices it would 
feem that all the atrocities attending the revolution in that city 
were perpetrated, is now a prifoner in France, where he re- 
mains {till untried, under a charge of being one of Robe/pierre’s 
terrorifts. 

M. D'I. gives a fketch of the former conftitution of Geneva; 
which, though without a king, and in reality as well as in 
name a republic, appears to have had avery {ftreng refemblance 
to the conftitution of England; particulariy in the diftribution 
of power, and in making three different bodies checks on each 
other; and in the neceffity of the concurrence of all three to 
enact a law binding on the community. 

The fupplement contains many other things worthy of notice; 
and thofe who will read the whole work attentively will find 
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fufficient proofs that, when M, D’{. attacks the Gironde party, 
and many meafures of the revolution, itis not becaufe he is an 
enemy to liberty, (for true libercy he feems to cherith dearly, ) 
but becaufe he is hoftiie to what he conceives to be anarchy, 
licentioufnefs, and tyrsnny, prefented to the world under the 
facred name of heaven-bora freedom. 

In his title page, the author fays, “* depuis le mais d’O@abre 
1792, au mots de fuillet 1795.” He fhould have faid, ju/qu’au 
mois de ‘fuillet 1795. We have remarked, on a former occa- 
lic, that there are many provinciali/ins in his language. Sh 
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TO THE READER. 


T appears {earcely neceflary to apologize for the great difpropor- 

tion which the articles in this /ppendix, refpecting the affairs 
of the contending powers on the Continent, bear to thofe which 
Telate to other topics.—The foreign Prefles are now {carcely 
emploved on any other fubje€is ; and furely no eters are, at this 
unhappy and unparalicied juncture, equally interciting and im- 
portant. Perhaps the attention of the greater part of the in- 
habitants of the whole earth is chiefly, we had almoft faid ex- 
clufively, turned to this one vaft and all-engrofling object ; and 
may we not conclude that the great queftion among the powers 
of Kurope, regaidlefs of the once loved Arts which are not 
cultivated but in days of peace, is only—‘* To Be—or not 
to Be!” 

Looking anxioufly forwards to the return of thofe happier 
times in which, alone, literature and fcience can flourifh, we 
hop2 it will not be long before we fhall again be enabled to 
gratify our readers with a greater variety of FOREIGN mate- 
rials, than can be expected in the prefent ftate and circum- 
fiances of learning, and, we are forry to add, of LEARNED 
MEN; who have little encouragement, amid the horrors of 
Hottility and Uproar, to trim the midnight lamp by which the 
minds of men were in ‘* other times’’ illuminated ; and by 
which they were naturally led to love, improve, and affift each 
other,—inttead of acting, as we now fee, under the dictates of 
mutual hatred and the fpirit of extermination: 

Inzenuas didiciffe fideliter artes 
Emollit mores. — - Ovip. 
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Tothe REMARKABLE PassaGEs inthis Volume, 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, /ce the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





A 
AP OEON, Mr. his account of 


the little Italian republic of 
St. Marino contraverted and 
amended, 450. 

Alfred the Great, his reign not 
unfavourable to flavery, 441. 
America, publications relative to, 

141. 312. 

American States, inducements of 
Englifhmen to migrate to, 313 
Summary view of American 
hufbandry, 316. Plaifter of Pa- 
tis in high requett there for 
manure, 317. Various foils and 
climates in the different itates, 
zh. Condition of the inhabitants, 
as cultivators of the earth, pre- 
ferred to the mercantile fyftem, 
315. American politics, 319. 
Generally republicans, 76. En- 
cumbered and perplexed by re- 
taining fo much of the Englih 
legal code, 321. 

Amos, Mr. his account of the pre- 
fentation of his machine for drill 
hufbandry to the fociety for 
arts, &c. 155. 

Anderfon, FEneas, his account of 
Lord Macartney’s embafly to 
China, 72. His defcription of 
Pekin, 73. Of the journey 
thence to Canton, 79. 

fugels, the worhhip of, remarkson, 


139. 


Animal {ubftance conyerted into 
{permaceti, 158. 

Anfpach, Margrave of, his com- 
munication of curious papers to 
the Royal Society, 160. 

Archimedes, particulars of his life, 
2g. Editions of his works, 30. 
‘Torelli’s edition printed at Ox- 
ford commended, 

Archite@ure, how far carried to 
perfection by theantientGreeks, 
172. 

Arifiotle, bis POETIC, Commenta- 
tors on, 323. Mr. Tyrwhitt’s 
edition charatterized, 324. 
Emendations in the text, 320. 
Critical remarks, 328. Annota- 
tions by the lait editor, and by 
the Monthly Reviewers, 368. 
Objections to the arrangement 
of Mr. ‘T.’s edition, 375. 

Afignats, aitonifhing depreciation 
of, 564. Immenie emiflion of, 
s6s. 

Afthma, definitions and cafes of, 
417. 

Aurora Borealis, phenomena of, 
claffed, &c. 180. 


B 


Baillie, Dr. anatomical account of 
a deviation from nature, ina 
mule, 41. Cafe of an emphy- 
fema, not proceeding from lo- 
cal injury, id, 


Bareuth, 


mime oe 
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Bareuth, remarkable caves and 
foflile bones found in that prin- 
cipality, 160. 

‘ Barrifier, qualifications and duties 

of, confidered ina moral view, 2. 
Barometer, observations on the va- 
riation Of, 179. 
Brothers, the pretended prophet, 
publications relative to his cale, 


A 
rh 10j;—105, 224. 
Brih/, Count, his commendavle 


ea 


attention to the invefligation of 
aftronomical circics, 461. 


C 


| Calonne, prime minifer to the fu- 








: I gitive court kept by the French 
(| ; princes at Coblentz, ¢43. His 
b intrigues and nefarious fchemes 
} in favour of the Comte d’Ar- 
tois, §44. His projects ruined, 
548. 
‘ Carlifle, Mr. cafe of unvfual form- 
ation in a part of the brain, 42. 
} Carteright, Major, his contra- 
i verfy with Mr. Arthur Young, 
i 429. Recommends an aliiance 
\ with France, 423. His iceas 
| contraverted, 435. His plan 
Lf for a national miitia, on the 
H i model of our Saxon anceitors, 
j 4:6. His advice with refpe& to 
the Britifh navy, 438. His fa- 
vourite idea of the Saxon con- 
flitution contraverted, 441. 

, Carholics of Ireland, their sights 
ij nationally and politically con- 
i} fidered, 12. Bill for their eman- 
iH Cipation, 102. Troops of that 
i perfuafion formerly in French 
f pay, on what principle, 285. 
¥ China, fome account of the pre- 

ty fent ftate of that empire, 73— 

81. 

Chriftian, Fletcher, the mutineer, 
apologetical obfervations on his 

conduét with refpeé& to Capt. 

Bligh, and to his majefty’s fhip 
the Bounty,110. Anfwered,111. 

Clarke, Dr. Hiftory of a fatal hg- 
morrhage, &c. 42. 
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Crblentz, fecret hiftory of the ca. 


binet formed there, in confe- 
guence of the French revolu. 
tion, §39. Intrigues of the 
Princes, Brothers to Louis 
XVI. 541. Anecdotes of French 
affairs in tie year 1795, 553. 


clours, im dyeing, phiiofophical 


refearchesconcerning, 256, Dr. 
Bancroft’s difcoveries in, 288, 
Permanency of, 290. Enume- 
ration of vegetative fubfantive 
colours, 376. Mincral fubftan- 
tive colours, 379. Colours from 
infefts, 381. Hifory of cochi- 
neal, 382. On {carlet-dying, 
335. 


Commons, Houfe of, obiervations 


on the conilitution of that de- 
mocratical part of the Buiitifh 
parliament, 64. 


Confiantinople dbefieged and taken 


by the Turks, 393. Dreadful 
circumftances of, 394. Com- 
pared with the conqueit of 
Rome in 1527, 395. 


Ceoper, Mr. his motives for ex- 


patriation and migration to 
America, 312. His account of 


the United states, 313. 


Corre/pondence with the Reviewers, 


viz. Card trom Lord Mount- 
morres, 11g. G. G.’s fivitture 
ona paffage in Wei:ftoncraft’s 
hiftory ofthe French revolution, 
120. Clericus Leicefirenfis, ona 
paflage in the Review of Dr. 
Priettiey’s letters in anfwer to 
Evantfon’s Difenance, &c. 239. 
R Hall, M. D. relative to the 
review of Dr. Atkin’s Efay cx 
the imprejjion of reality attending 
dramatic reprefentations,i\b, F. ). 
P. on Charters’s fermons, 240. 
W. D.ona pafiage in Bainage, 
io. G. F. B. on the celebrated 
Earl of Strafford’s matrimonial 
connexions, 26. Marquis de Ca- 
faux, on his being mittakenly 
noticed as an emigrant, and on 
other topics, 471. Mr. Elphin- 


fion, relative to Dr. S, John- 
fon, 
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fon, 480. F. on acurious mif- 
nomer in the M. R. 26. 

Cotton, produdtion of, 294. 

Cranonrd, near Ldinburga, tate of 
that parilh, 185. 

Creed, Athanafian, dis-ufe of, in 
our churches, lamented, 473. 
Ovght to be abolithed alto- 
geiner, zd. 


D 


Danie, pathetic lines from, rela- 
tive to his banifhment, 8g. 
Danten, M. raifes a great fortune 

by his public employments,486. 

D’ Avenant, Dr. Political reflec- 
tions of, applicable to the pre- 
fent time, 426. 

Dore, Mrs. remarkable ftory of 
her initrumentality in preferving 
Lymington from plunder, when 
invaded by the French, 269. 

Dumouriez, General, his account 
of the fituation of France, 525. 
His panegyric on the French 
troops, 76. His note concerning 
his profcription and flight, 527. 
His cenfure of the nriitary con- 
duct of the powers allied againtt 
France, 528. His cenfure of 
Mr. Pit, 530. His fentiments 
re{pecting the fituation of Hol- 
land, 531. Onthat of France 
with reipeét to her conquetts, 
§23- On the form of govern- 
ment proper for France, 535. 


E 


Ele&ricity. See Read. 
England, her financial refources for 
carrying on the prefent war,565. 
Equality of mankind, the exiftence 
of impoflible in great focieties, 
574: 
F 


Fever, obfervations on, 33. Epi- 
demic, of Bufforah, cafe of, 36. 
Fitzwilliam, Earl, controverfy re- 
lative to his recal from the go- 


vernment of Ireland, g8—102. 
222. 40>. 

Fordyce, Dr. G. his obfervations 
on the {mall pox and fever, 33. 
On improving the evidence ef 
medicine, 42. 

France, affairs of, refpecting the 
revolution and the war, 20. 82. 
Eveits relative to the hiltory 
of in the 16th century, 242. 
Police of, miferably defeétive 
during that period, 2523. Mili- 
tary events of the prefent war, 
283. More tracts on, 344. Ma- 
louct’s letters on, 345. Plan of 
a conititution of government for 
France, by THE COMMISSION, 
348. Arguments for and againit 
an alliance between England 
and France, 434. Dangers ofa 
precipitate peace with, 464. 
Anecdotes of, under Robei- 
pierre’s tyrannical and cruel 
adminiftration, 497. 513. Ane 
ecdotes by General Dumouriez, 
525. Revolution of, how cha- 
racterifed, 76. Suggettions as 
to what ought to be the con- 
duct of France, in regard tothe 
retention of her conquetts, 532. 
Anecdotes refpecting France, 
with regard to the intrigues of 
the brothers of Louis XVI. at 
Coblentz, 545. Conduct of 
France with refpeét. to Geneva 
highly impeached, 560. Ad- 
vited to adopt the Britifh con- 
ftitution, 567. Farther parti- 
culars of the conduct of France 
towards Geneva, 579. 


G 


Gallici/ms, difcuffion of, 505. Inv 
{tances of, 506. 

Gaming, fermon againft, 238. 

Gardelle, the murderer of Mrs 
King, his portrait taken by Ho- 
garth as that malefactor was 
going to execution, 200. 

Geneva, unjulily fubjected by 
France, 562. The number of 

inkabitants 
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“inhabitants in that city only 
about 25,009, including women 
and children, 532. See alfo 
Girondifts. 

George 111, hiftory of, by Macfar- 
lane, oo. ——by beltham, 
121. Unfortunate with re{pe ct 
to America, 123. Glance at the 
character of the monarch, 127. 

Coalition adminifiration, 128 
Whigs and tories defcribed, 75, 
Church authority triumphant, 
130. 

Gibées, Mr. on the converfion of 
animal mufcle into a fubftance 
refembling {permaceti, 158. 

Gilies, Dr. his account of his jour- 
ney to St. Marino; polite re- 
ception given to him and his 
companions by the republican 
inhabitants of that city, 447 

Gilsin, Mr. his tables for reducing 
the quantities by weight, onany 
mixture of pure fpirit and water, 
to thole by meature, &c, 157. 

Girendiis, in France, charged with 
having exercifed the fame ty- 
ranny in Geneva, as thev them- 
felves afterwards experienced 
under Robefpierre, 5 579: In- 
confiitency of their complaints, 
ib, Initances of their oppref- 
five conduc, 582. 

Giforne, Mr. his excellent dif- 
courfe on morals, 2. 

Gordon, Lord George, biographi- 
cal apology for, 113. 


Government of Hngland, account 


of, in the 14th century, 3go. 
Grand sri, M. good character of, 
from Madame Koiand, 485. 
Grangeneuve, M. his character, 
Zod. 
Gvpjum, highly vaiued by the 
Americans asan lanure, 317.6 


H 


Halbed, Mr. his publications: re- 
lative to the cafe of Brothers 
the prophet, 103—105. 224. 


OO has bits alles ot Mar- 


tial’s epigrams, parts IIT. and 
IV. 469. 

Hellins, Mr. his improvement of 
Hadley’ s quadrature of the 
circle, 59. 

Heary lll. of France, his feeble 
character and unfortunate reign, 


247. 





lV, his great character, 
and heroic condudt, 250. De- 
fective as a politician, 253. 

Eeraldry, notan ufelefs fludy, 361. 
Re garded as a fcience, 362. 
[nvention of aferibed to the 
Germans, 76. Connected with 
the feudal fyftem, 366. 

Hogarth, Mr. graphic illuftrations 
of, 186. 

»Mrs.fome account of,198 

Home, Mr. Everard, his account of 
Mr. Hunter’s method of curing 
the popliteal aneurifm, 39. His 
obfervation on the loofe car- 
tilages found in the joints of 
the knee, Sac. 42. Onulcers,45. 

Hofack, Dr. his obiervations on 
vifion, 60. 

Hume, David, his obdje&ion to 
miracles anfwered, 405. 

Tui fr 1S Mir. his account of a 
{pontaneous inflammation, 161. 

Hi ler, Dr. His account of hyd: 
tids, 35. Oncanine madneds, 43. 

———, Mr. his objervati ns on 
the inflammation of the internal 
coats of veiits, 33. On Introfuf- 
ception, 33. Iiethod of per- 
forming the cure of the pi opli- 
teal aneurifm, 39. Cafe of 
paralyfis of the muicles of de- 
elutition cured by an artificial 
mode of conveying food, &c. 
into the ftomach, 41. Ob- 
fervation on the fotlile benes 
prefented to the Royal Socicty 
by the Marerave of Anipach, 
160. Memoirs of, 261. Curious 
anecdotes of the danger which 
he fomctimes incurred, from 
his wild beatts, kept for com- 
parative anatomy, 262. 265. 
His character, 206. 
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Hanting, old Englith verfes in 
railfe of, 270. 
Hydatids, Dr, J. Hunter’s account 


of, 35. 
I 


Facobin, definition and expofition 
of that term, 506. 
Fenner, Mr. preparation of emetic 

tartar by re-cry ftallization, 35. 

Indies, Eait, publications relative 
to, 141. Debates at the India 
Houfe, relative to the affairs of 
the company, 453: 

» Welt, ‘military operations 
in, under Sir Charles Grey,234. 
Confiderations on the fituation 
of our colonies at the preient 
crifis, 453. Condition of the 
negroes there recommended to 
the benevolence of chriilians, 
457: : 

Laftrucion and inftruS&tors, M. 
Mercier’s ideas on, 400. 

Invafions of England, fummary of, 
259. | 

Jones, Sir William, elegiac poem 
on, 195. 

Ireland, publications rel. to, 12. 
g8—102. 222. 

Jupiter, ode to from Proclus, 151. 

JFuftin Martyr, remarks on a paf- 
fage in his firit apology relative 
to angel-worfhip, 138. 





K 
Kentucky, in America, account of 
that ilate, 318. 


L 


Law, of Laurifton, biography of 
that famous ichemer, 187. 

Lewis XVI. his flight to Varen- 
nes, 522, Remark, by the 
Count d’Artois, on his arreit 
there, 26. Anecdote of his 
averfion to crucity and oppref- 
fion, 550. 

Little, Capt. narrative of the ope- 


the Lait Indies, 141. War 
overcome by famine, 143. 

Longitude. See Wales. 

Louvet, M. his character, lite- 
rary and patriotic, 495. His 
contemptuous mention of Dane 

ton and Robelpierre, 497. His 
dangerous fituation under the 
proicription of Robeipierre, 
500. His flight, with other 
profcribed members of the 
convention, sol. [lis perilous 
adventures and hair’s-breadth 
efcapes, 502. Pleafing reverle 
of fortune, 504 

Luxury, whether moft prevalent 
among our ancettors or ours 
felves, 577. 

Lymington, antiquarian refearche: 
concerning that town, 269. 
Remarkable ftory of an inva- 
ficn of, by the French, 76, 


M 


Macartney, Lord, particulars TC- 
lating to his embafly to China, 
72—8I. 

/ a 

Madnefi, Canine. See Hunter, Dr. 

Marat, his firange charaécr, 483. 

Margaret, Q. of Navarre, anece 
dotes relative to, 333. 

Marin nein {atiri ] yg 

‘larnexia, fatirical romance of, 
553: 

Martial, epigrams of, imitated 

Mafacres, in Paris, Mad. Roe 
land’s pathetic defcription of, 
430. 

Mea/ures, and weights, new and 
invariable ftandard of, decreed 
by the French convention, 555. 

Men, inquiry into their various 
duties, I. 

d Tivacles. See Hume. 

‘ison, new difcoveries of moun. 


tains in, 57. Appearance in, 


magi , 
of light, ike a flar, 58. 
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termining, from the real pro- 
babilities of life, the values of 
contingent reverfions, in which 
3 lives are involved in the fur- 
vivorfhip, 59. 

Mudge, Mr. his time-keeper, re- 
gifter of one, obferved for 13 
months, 461. 


N 


Naval ta&ics, rigging. &c. ele- 
ments of, 273. 

force, of Great liritain, 
plan for increafing, 342 

Navy, Britith, not to be our fole 
reliance, as a protection from 
invafions, 438. Propofal tor 
a marine ofiice to facilitate ine 
recruiting of the navy with vo- 
lunteers, 465. 

Negroes, in our colonies, their 
condition recommended to 
Chriftian benevolence, both 
in a political and religious 
view, 

New Teflament, Michaelis’s va- 
luable introduétion to, tranflat- 
ed, 296. Account of the Ger- 
man original, 298. Merit of 
Mr. Marth’s veriion, 300. His 


criticifms, 305. Various read- 
ings, 309. 





P 


Paine, Mr. Thomas, fpecimen of 
his arguments againit Chrittia- 
nity, 455- 

Par/ess, of the Eaft, defcribed, 
144. A beggar never known 
among them, 74. This people 
the fame with the Guars, men- 
tioned by Tavernier, 145. 

Paul, St. charatteriftic portrait 

of, 305. 

Paujanias, his accarate furvey of 
Athens, 51—57. 

Pauw, M. his expofition of the 

_. old fable of the giants warring 
againft Heaven, 131. 


Peace, tra&s and arguments in 
behalf of, 95. 215. A {peedy 
peace, and a liberal alliance 
with France, ftrongly recom- 
mended, 433. Danger of 
premature peace, 464. Gen. 
Dumouriez’s opinion as to the 
conduct that France ought to ob- 
ferve, refpecting her conquetts, 
532. Planofa general pacifi- 
cation, 537. Peace infinitely 
more needed by France, at this 
junéture, than by the allies, 
567. 

Pearjon, Dr; George, his experi- 
ment on a wax-like fubitance 
collected at Madras, 159. 

Piks, or Piss, account of their 
navigations, 415. 

Pitt, Mr. encomiaftic verfes in 
praife of his adminiftration, 
372. 

--—, Dumouriez’s mean opi- 
nion of him as a ftatefman, 
530, 

Porricar Extracts in this 
vol. viz. from Letters to Alcan- 
der, 88. Sketch of the Cams 
paign, 92. Poetical Epiftle 
JSrom an Infolvent Debtor, 109. 
Taylor’s Salluf?, 157. Mickle’s 
Poems, 174. Peter Pindar’s 
Hair Powder, 183. Maurice’s 
Elegy on Sir W. Fones, 195. 
Afhburnham’s Refforatjon of the 
‘Jews, 227. Ode to the Hon. 
‘Tho. Pelham, 228.” Pratt’s 
Ode to Benevolence, 230. Ware 
ner’s Topography of Hampjfbire, 
270. 272. Seward’s Anecdotes, 
334. Pye’s War Elegies of 
Lyrteus, 352. Pye’s Siege of 
Meaux, 353-  Lovel’s and 
Southey’s Poems, 354. An- 
drews’s Hift. of Great Britain, 
397, 398. Wakefield’s Edit. 
of Pope’s Works, 423. Hal- 
hed’s Jmitations of Martial,469. 
Court Fees, a Tale, 470. 
Pitt’s Age, a Satire, 471. 
From Cours de Gallici/mes, 
507. Epigram on a Statue in 

Lord 
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Lord Gardenftone’s Temple of 
Health, ;: 

Poland, reflection on the fatal dif- 
memberment of that country, 
201. 

Poor, a benevolent regard for, 
earneftly recommended, 115. 
Pope’s works, new edit. by Wake- 
field, with illuftrations, 422. 
Powder, for the hair, remarks and 
calculations relative to the tax 
on, 343. Poem on, by Peter 

Pindar, 183. 
Pricfley, Dr. refutes Paine’s ar- 
guments againit{ Chrithanity, 
255° ; : 
the imprecattons 
therein afcribed not to David, 
but to his enemies, 237. 

Puy/ay, M. fome account of, 498 x 

Pythagoras, his method of deli- 
vering his lectures on mora- 


lity, 1. 
R 


Read, Mr. his experiments, &e. 
.on the doubler of electricity, 
I 

Religion, ideas on, by a French 
philofopher, 403. 

Revelation, divine, authentic evi- 
dence of, limited to the firit 
communication of it, 225. 

Reveley, Mr. his attack on Sir W. 
Chambers, with refpeét to his 
Opinion concerning Grecian 
architecture, 170. Sir William 
defended, 171. 

Revolutions in governments, ef- 
fected by the populace, always 
dangerous, gt. Means of pre- 
venting them, 7. 

Richardjon, the painter, ridiculcd 
by Hogarth, 199. 

Rigging, &c. of ships of war, art 
of difcuffed, 273. See alfo 
Ships. 

Robefpierre, his contemptible and 
hateful character, 486. 

Roland, M. a doubtful charaer, 
but highly extolled by thofe 
who were not his opponents in 


politics, 484. His wife’s re- 
markable teltimony in favour 
of his integrity and his patrio- 
tilm, 491. 

» Madame, her great abi- 
lities fer ftate affairs, 482. Her 
courage and fortitude, 483. 
Her appeal to pofterity, 485. 
Account of her employment of 
her time while under arreft, 
487. Her fpirited letter to 
Robefpierre, 495. Her grea 
literary merit, 489. Guilloe 
tined, 492. 





S 


Saint George, the 2 0 faint of 
England, inquiry into the exiit- 
ence and character of, 476 

Salluft, who wrote concerning ‘the 
gods and the world, not the fame 
with Salluft the celebrated hif- 
torian, 149. 

San Marino, the miniature re- 
public of, defcribed, 443. Ex- 
traordinary fituation of its only 
town, 445. Manners of the 
inhabitants, 447. 

Schiller, the German poet, his 
literary character, 310. 

Schmeifir, Mr. his account of 
Strontionite, 161. 

Schroeter, Mr. his obfervations on 
the great eclipfe of the fun, 
on the 5th of September 1793, 
$7. Difcoveries of mountains 
in the moon, 76. 

Seamanfbip. See Rigging. 

Ships of war, theory of working, 
275. 

Sianee, Abbé, his life, 510. Eds- 
cation, §13- Difpofition and 
teinper, 512. A ftrong re- 
publican, 513. Eleéted a 
member of the convention, 
519. His prudence, 521. 

Silk, production of, 293. 

Sorcere/s, a ballad, 174. 

Stael, Baronefs de, the writer of 
the famous pamphlet entitled 
Thoughts on Peace, 561. 

Stretton, Mr. his account of an 
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appearance of light, like a far, 
in the dark part of the mooa, 
8. 

Ph account of a mineral 
fubftance fo called, 161. 

Stuart, James, his great merit as 
an antiquary, 45- Extracts 
from his 3d vol. of the zti- 
quities of Athens, 46.  Atlo- 
ciated with Mr. Revett in that 
work, 76. His map of Attica, 
161., Temple of ‘Vhefens, 162. 
Account of other temples, &c. 
163. Aqueduct of Hadrian,16s. 
Remarkable ruin at Salonicha, 
167. Other antiquities, 169. 

Sugar cane, account of a new 
{pecies of, introduced in the 
Britih Weft Indies, 193. 

Sun, great eclipfe of. See 
Schroeter. 

Switzerland, to what indebted for 
its prefervation from the pre- 
fent diftreffes of Europe, 561. 


T 


Torelli, M. his edition of Archi- 
medes, printed at Oxford, 
Biographical account of this 
learned editor, 27. 

Traveller, imaginary adventures 
of one, in a journey from 
Turkey to France for the fake 
of liberty, 553- 

Treajon, conttructive, pernicious 
tendency of the doétrine of, 335. 

Troops, Britifh, humourous de- 
fcription of their march to 
Greenwich, to embark for the 
Continent, 93. 

» French, highly praifed 

by Gen. Dumouriez for their 

bravery, 525- 





V 


Viffon, curious obfervationson, 60. 
Volney, M. his opinion ‘ that the 


antient Egyptians wete negroes? 
refuted, 132. 


WwW 


Wales, Prince of, publications 
relative to the late application 
to parliament for the regulation 
of his affairs, 96, 97. 337. 

we-—, Mr. bis valuable accourt 
of the method of find:ng the 
longitude at fea by time- 
keepers, 350. 

War, the pretent, led the late 
king of France to the guil- 
lotine, s60. ‘The expence of, 
impoflible to be much longer 
fupported by France, 563. 
The principle of, with reipedt 
to the conduét and views of 
England,-juftified, ié. Horrid 
picture of the war, 569. ; 

Wealth, thoughts on the fermae 
tion and dittribution of, 574. , 

Weichts and meafures, new and 
invariable fahdard of, decreed 
by the French convention, 555. 

Wel, their mufic, 7. Their 
bards, 8. Poetry, g. Curi- 
ous ftory of one of their poets, 
i6. Favourable account of the 
manners of the inhabitants of 
North Wales, 459. 

White-lac, experiments on, 159. 

Wimpfen, Gen. fome account of, 
498. 

X 


Xenophon on the condition of 
royaity, 21. 


Y 


Young, Mr. Artliur, inconfiflency of 
his reprefentations of the Bbri- 
tifh conftitution, 430. 

—-—, his verfatility in regard 
to » bis political conduct, 432. 
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